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Se 6 amines by all to be the „ 
important duty that a parent oweg to hi 8 
| and to inſtill the principles of virtue, and inculcate its 
| practice, is the principal branch of it; it is not 
only his duty to them, but _ to ſociety, 8 hk.) 
they are to become members. 
| 1 attain this, the living ds of the parents 
N themſelves are far ſuperior to all precept or written 
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inſtruction. But to ſecond thoſe, or ſupply their — 


I place, if unhappily wanting, Bi Harical examples of meiy 
3 eminent for their virtues will make a liely 2 
— upon young minds, which, being unſtored with ideas, 

es, fair ſbeet of paper, will take them more cafily f 


partic Lare ſhould be taken that thoſe examples 
reſent virtue and goodneſs i in their native loyelinels, 


and vice; and depravity in, their natural deformity, 


* 2 * 


the _exmples- of the good : for what they lo 
admire. they will naturally wiſh to imitate; but 


> %; Wilk avoid the examples of thoſe who by 2 


"ny "4 geprevity. have made themſelves hated 3 


N 3.5 of this work was ſeleQed by the 
tate Dr. Dodd, to illuſtrate and exemplify his ee 
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te Young Men, a work highly neceffary fo evet Joung i 
man to peruſe, and which he will not peruſe with i in- 


difference, the ſtyle is ſo animating and deſcrip 
The I CHAR for young 1 men whe 


and; ag the firſt impreſſions are always the moſt laſting, © 


1 5 will inelint the 7 outhful mind to aim at imita- No? 
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A at maturity in judgment : the ne work 
* is intended for youth * ounger years ; a cheap, and... 
tte editor hopes, an uſeful preſent, from which nA 
muy derive both entertainment and improvement — | 
The additional examples may not appear equally uſe 4 
=D and intereſting; but it is hoped they may add to ; 
* youthful repaſt without i injuring bis morals, FIOWS: - -4 
f * leaſt N — N 2 
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Aud not 7 tr , the - zuunger fon Las 1 4 
Ke, and took his * rney into a far 8 and. 
there waſted his ſubſtance with Fee . CY 


AHE parable of. the prodigal'i is ne — 
and athetic,than it is inſtructive and conſblatory. 
It ſets. before E Us, in the moſt ſtriking view, the prog- 
_efs'and fatal conſequence of vice, on one hand; and,, 
on the other, the paternal readiteſs of our Almicht 
Father to receive the returning penitent to pardon. "> 
mercy, It is peculiarly. inſtructive to 2 ane 
would berome very inſtrumental to preſerve them ] m 
- the pernicious allurements of ſin and folly; if * 3 4... 
would ſeriouſſy reflect upon it; if they wild Tontern» © 
plate, in the example of the prodigal fore them, the Fs Ig 
nature and the effects of. thoſe vices, which brought” * 5 
him to extreme diſtreſs, and which Will ever bring ſo 5 A 
diſtreſs all thoſe who indulge them. Aud as there 1 
can be no queſtion that the 11:dulgence of theſe vic H 
.. tends to miſery, ſorrow, . and ruin, more or leſs I 1 
formable to that of the young ma's in the parabſe * * is 
ſo can there, on the other hand, be no doube; but the” 
avoiding of 1 * the Chf of che Con- 3 3 
travy virtues, y the grace o Gods yo _ - M0 
peace and future happineſs. | 12 * . 
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E rom KXORSS, - 
WE: . - EXAMPLES. + NT 
* TW wou deln ſeeing an aged 0 2 
4 ii et, «© Father, ſaid he, you are in a very © 
-.- miſerable condition, if there is not another world.“ 
e Pruk, ſon, replied che hermit, but what is thy con- 
, dition, if there is ?——Every man, upon the firſt hears. 
be of the queſtion, knows very well which ſide of it 
* He ought to cloſe with. But, however right we are in 
. it is plain, that in practice we adhere to the 
ng ſide of the queſlion. We make proviſion for 
f . z as though it was never to haye-an end; and 
fror the othef life as thou gh it were never to have a 
Heginging. The e of ſuch a conduct is 
4 gn even #t'the worſt ; even fuppoſing* (What ſel-⸗ 
dem happens) that aicourſe; of virtue makes us miſcra-. 
bl in this be: hut if we ſuppoſe, as it generally * 
3 — «pens, that yirtug wou make us more E even 
| . this 8 # courſe of vice; how! can Wwe 
Hiya te Ru pidity or madneſs of thoſe ö 
0 are capable of making ſo abſurd a choice? ics 
Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this life only as. 
55 may conduce-to the | happineſs of the other; and 
3 e ſacrifice thiaplealurey of a few Yours to thoſe „ 
San eternity. a 
2 --*CRESIPPUS the of Chabrias, a_nodle FIG 2 
nian was fo profuſely expenſive, that after he — 1 
Aaviſhly. confumed all his goods and other eſtates he? 
. . the very ſtones of his father's tomb, 
the building whercof the Nenn bid 8 a 
. chouland drachmas. 
| * GEORGE NREVILLE, brother to the great Earl os 
3 > Warwick: at his jnftallment into the archbiſhoprick of 
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3 "gems a prodigious feaſt toallthe nobility, moſt of 

3 tie principalelergy, and many of the great commonersz 
the catalogue of which alone, as given by different 

I'M Writers, is ſuffcient to excite ſatiet 10 diſguſt. 

he Earl of Warwick was ſteward. on of occaſion, the 

Earl ef Bedford, treafurery/ and the Lord — 

Crop with ad of oth 85 8 to 


| YOUTHIDL Bens 2 
1 "nt liundred and fifteen a as” 
— Webs years after, fortune ſhiſte®the ſcenes ; A 
4 or the king ſeizing on all his eſtate, ſent him over pri. a 
: ones e whine e, fa e > 

7 was kept bound in extreme poverty: juſticg , 
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puniſhin his former prodigali 25 7 
is +: 7 27 tees he 
ſupply the place, of many examples. When = # ty 1 


received an account that the Lydians had reyolted 
A hHimghe told Orœſus, with a Cad deal of emotion, that 
4 be had almoſt; determined to make them all feen 
C.,.rceſus intreated him to pardon them; , But, added; 
"ov that they may no more rebel, ox be troubleſome a : 
- you, command: them to lay aſide their ms, and to- 1 
Venr long veſts ind buſkins; (that is, to . with „ 
other in ts; indolent elegance and richnefs, of their 
_ drefs.) Order them to hog. and play upon the harp; rail 4 
let them drink and-debauch uch with i 3 and. | 
. . will ſoon. ſee their ſpirits. drüben all = 
Is bY ed from men 0 ee Oaks or IE "—q 
4 8 Fo E ———— Th Riot had top” 7 
mu ion mexpertenoe not ta ar 8 
and the event effectually „ ö 
7 ' "+200 the winter'ſealon, frye loyy'w om 
oftants were buſily employed in the — 7g | 
4 - preſervation ofthe ck of corn, which they-eatefully - - 
xpoſed to the air in heaps, round the averiuesof their: 3 
- tile rural habitation. , \ graſhopper, who. — 1h 7 
| ce to outlive the ſummer and autumn, and was 
do ſtarre with cold and hangers approached with 
___— 2 and 2 bs wad they would = 
G [af it were but grain of wheat N 
* 23 * of the ants alked him how het he had Af —S 
of his time and talents i in ſummer, and "why be ha®.not> - 
_ takerypains to lay in a ſtock, as they Had done, & Alas tt; 
aid ke 1 I dra: the hours in mirth and: feſtirity 3-7 
drigking, dance, and ſong, ogcupied myXhoughts; and 
I never once dyeam a ſusceeding. winter E 4 
improvident creature I replied the anti with emotion, 2" | 
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| . | © TOUTHBUL EXCESS, * 
- who drink, bog, and dance in ae mu FO 
"ere long, to n. under eme 
Vixrter. OS 
How er is the condition of. Afotus 1 A Une 
with bare walls, is his whole nt, and of 
So flock-bed covered with eu takes up two — wa 
. and ſhame, — im to lie on that 
1 the day is far ſpent. At night, a lamp ſuited: 
place, a true ſepulchral lamp, rather adds hor- 
rot, than diffuſes light. By the fceble glimmering of 
Fl thi languid fame, he eats a dry cruſt of brown, breads... - 
his whole repaſt ! Let, poor as it is, he is not ſure that 
be ſhall be able to renew it to- morrow : for he cannot 
dig, aud to he is/aſhamed / What now is become 
ol his countleſs treaſure, his immenſe A bien 
© appeared fufficient to malntain a province ?—It may aa 
£ . be alked what becomes of the water poured into 
| the ſieve, or of wax thrown into a furnace... Luxurious 
i 1 "entertainments,: gaming, (We ufurers, and his ſtew 
ad, are the bottomleſs gulphs which have ſwallowed - 
up his opulence. But, is there not one, among all his * 5 
1 mth who knows him in his adverſity, and ſtretches bs 
|; E out the hand of bounty for his relief? « there ndt one,. 
his friends? Alas L had he ever a friend? 
If he had,; he would ch him fill 3. for, whatever mag, 
han been ſaid, . Adverſjty never baniſhed a friend. 
it oni dilperſes thoſe, who unjuſtly arrogate the name; 
nan if adrerſity is productive of any Sd, (which can 
vok be denied) this is one of its — advantages | 
fo the loſs of a falſe friend, is a. real gain. 3 5 
bas an cauſe of complaint, it is only for want of wiſ- 
dom, and of never haping had a friend that wasdincere..., + 
20 iy The above fancy-portrait, is by no means Ae | 
” of originals in real fe. We have a remarkable in- 
« Nance. in evra: Villiers, created by James J Earl. 
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+ 4 + Marquis, a afterwards Duke of uckingham, 2 I *] 
1 «> Dig and lucrative. 2 | 
- deſcribe Foo have nn, 2" 


W 827 capricipa noble 
ſome wit, and great vivacity ; the miniſter riot, ank 


a be e * Laue, hs as intem- 
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SSIS eee 
pl 1 without honour 8 
ciple, economy or diſeretion ; and who,” after, wars 
mal-proccedinge and viciſſitudes of fortune, after 2 i 


juſtly merited diſgrace from the very court which fe- 
x him, and an” impriſonment in the Te | 


13 ſome dne at laſt, in the reign of Charles Il. deſertad- 2 
» N fp friends, and def iſed bf all the world, dd 
nie greateſt want and abfeurity. Mr. Pope hay 15 0 
| beatttifully 8 theſe' cireamſtances in his epi | 
On the uſe of Riches,” 9 7 we latter durſelves they” 
-. will not be Woge im applied, in Turdieqanee”t of o 25 

E /! ( | 
'« In the worſt in worſt room, with mat e 
2 of plaifter, and the avalls hn 
On once à flack-bed, 2 repair*d *vith flrawyg © By. Ky. 
Vi tapety'd curtuint, nor meayt fo draw, . " Hans." 
De George and Garter dongling F: = thit bed 7 e 10 Ni 

— "Wher#towary yellow fru ditay red; IT 

= Pilliebs lets Als? e. thang'd } „ his 
at He of plenſure, and f Bim 

. 215 . 
ede, 79 — 8 _ 
4 B+ as gay af countih,.in 1 ring 2 PO 1 
| 5 2 mime flateſmen; and e „ 
e beft of all bir ſhoved * 0 8 
A ich he valued mire (. 0 OE. 
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"levy cbe alt Ki 8 
Pries of — by his loofe and-difſolute 00mnanee 
'Y* _ was Cd {ders hs father grear eaule e * 1 
| © is court was the common regeptacle of- | 
_ +, 4 dauchecs, buffoons, paraſites, amd alFthols”* 
* ſpecies vetming which are at orice the diſgein and . 
o ruin ons ng princes, The wild and riotqus 2 
of ti t and his companions were be 9 

icy] rſation, and furniſhed equary rh %* 44 
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LY 2 YOUTHFUL EXCESS. | 
; himſelf, who loved him with the molt tender 
| — „than it was alarming to the nation in general, 
wo wenbled at the proſpect of being one day govern- 
dd by a Prince of his flagitious character. But their 
fears, to the univerſal admiration of all, were happily 
removed ; for no ſooner had the young King aſſumed 
thexeins of government, than he ſhewed himſelf to be 
_ _ extremely worthy of the high ſtation to which he was 
. advanced; He called noting fe diffolute compamons 
of his youth ; acquainted them with his intended ref- 
_ .  ormation 3 adviſed them to imitate his good examples; 
and, after having forbidden them to appear in his preſ- 
ee enceagain, if they continued in their former courſes, he 
* diſmiſſed them with liberal preſents. He next choſe a 
2% new couneil, compoſed of the wiſeſt and the beſt men 
n the kingdom ; he reformed the courts of law, by 
be 25 © Wilearding ignoranband corrupt judges, and ſupplying 
their places with perſons of courage, knowledge, = 
integrity. Even the chief juſtice Gaſcoign, who had 
committed young Henry to priſon for a former miſde- - 
meanor, and who on that account trembled to approach 
A che 232 preſence, was received with the utmoſt cor- 
3 - - - iality and friendſuip 3 and, inſtead of being moron 
for his paſt condutt, was warmly exhorted to 
* vereinthe ſame ſtrict and impartial execution of the 
laws. In a word, he feemed determined to become a 
new man, and to Yury all his juvenile exceſſes in utter 
en, to prove himſelf the common father and ben- 
efactor of all his ſubjects. And even before his royal 
 predeceſfor's death, he appears to have been ſenſidle of 
_ thefolly and impropriety of his conduct, and reſolutely = 
dent te reform; for his father 1. naturally of a | 
1 and ſuſpiciove-diſpoſition, I. ned at times ta 
the ſuggeſtions of ſome of his courtiexs, who meanly 
inſinuated, that his ſon had ſome evil "deſign upon bis 
crown and authority. 
Theſe infinvations filled him qrich the coffanxious 
fears „ and he might perhagy have 
bad recouiſt ic very diſ _—y cents, to prevent 
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__ - YOUTHFUL EXCESS. --. 22 
oung 3 for, no ſooner was he informed of his 
_ father's jealouſy; than he repaired to court, and throw- 
Ing hindfelf with all humility and much emotion on his 
knees, accoſted the King in theſe memorable terms: I, - - 
underſtand; my liege, that you ſuſpe& me of entertain. 
ing deſigns againſt your crown and perſon : Towns + 
have been guilty of many exceſſes, which have juſtly - .. 
expoſed' me to your'difpleaſure ; but, I take heaven to 
witneſs, that I never harboured a ſingle thought, incon- 
ſiſtent with that duty and veneration which I oe to 
your Majeſty. Thoſe who charge me with ſuch crim- 
mal intentions, only want to diſtarb the tranquility'sf - 
your reign, and baſely to alienate your aſſections from 
ſon and ſucceſſor. I have therefore-taken the ' 
iberty to come into your preſence; and humbly beg 
you will cauſe my conduct to be examined with as muen 
rigour and ſtrictneſs, as that of the meaneſt of your ſubk ] 
jects z and if I be found guilty, I will cheerfully ſubmit _ + 
to any puniſhment you ſhall think fit to infli.” The 
King was ſo highly fatisfied with this prudent and in 
genuous addrefs, that he embraced himgyith gretit - J 
tenderneſs ; acknowledging ,- that his ſuſpicions 3 2 
entirely removed; and that for the futus he 9 
never entertain a thought to the prejudice of hisJoyalty | 
A y A te 
POLEMO, an Athenian youth, was of ſo wretched 
_ and depraved a caſt, that he not only delighted in vice, 
but gloried in the infamy of it. Returning from a:des 
bauch one morning after ſun-ciſe, and ſeeſug the gate” 
of Xenocrates the philoſopher open; filled withi'wine' .- . Þ 
as he was, beſmeated with ointments, a garland on hs 
head, and clad in a looſe and tranſparent robe; he ge 
the ſchool, which at that early hour, was'thronged WM + 
a number of grave and learned men; and, not — FY | 
with ſo indecent an enterance, he ſat down” among 
them, on purpoſe to affront their clogueitet and ſobri- +l 
ety, and oppoſe their prudent preceptsby his drunken 
follies. His coming had yccafioned: ally — 
 proſentts. 
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ee countenante, 
and diſmiſſing his a theme of diſcourfe, he. began 
a diſquiſition on and temperance, which he 

repreſented in fo Ji y colours before the young liber- 
tine, that Polemo, being much affected, bl 1410 aſide 
the crown from his head, then ſoon after drew his arm 
within his cloak; changed the. feſtival merriment that 
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mg 7 
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red in his face to ſeriouſneſs and anxiety ; and at 
"RE thedagh the whole courſe of his life, caſt off all his 
luxury and intemperance. Thus, by a fingle judicious 
and well adapted oration, the young man received ſo 
great a cure, that, from being one of the moſt licentious 
of his time, he became one of the 1 an 
r EF 
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| | | . He that cur 72 his father. or his nather, ſpall Ps 


put to death !” In agreement wherewith, the wiſe man 
remarla . The eye, that mocketh at his father, and ff — 
pizeth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 

1 it why and the young eagles al eat it 


HE ancient Romans, as well as go other peo- l 
ple, gave parents the abſolute right of life and 


He i South over children : And the Chineſe, at preſent 


are remarkable for the reverence they exact from chil- 


drxen to their parents. Their puniſhment of parricide, 


ifſuch a thing ever happens, is the moſt exemplary and 
Aevere : the criminal in this caſe is cut into ten 4 
e which are afterwards burned; his houſts and 

nds are deſtroyed, and even the houſes that near 
him: to remain as monuments of ſo deteſted a crime; 
or, rather, that all remembrance of ſo abominable a 
_ nllainp may be effaced from the earth. !” - 


7 Let their commands wer bee ad. 
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m man N ; 
ei oe where they e 3 
mm God, pretend Ne to be wiſer than they, 
ho havehad ſo cl more experience than yourſelves $* 
and deſpiſe them nor, if haply you ſhould be ſo bleſt'as 
to haye gained a degree of knowledge or of fortune 
ſuperior to them. Let your carriage towards them be. 
Aways reſpectful, reverent, and ſubmiſſive; let = 
words be always affectionate andhumble; and eff "* - 
beware of pert and ill-feeming replies; of angry; 5 IM 
_ contented, and peeviſh- looks. Never imagine, if 0 : 
thwart your wills, or oppoſe your inclinztions, that this 3 
ariſeth from any thing but love to you : Solicitous as 
they have ever been for your welfare, always conſider 5 
the ſame. tender ſolicitude ns exerting itſelf, even in 
_ caſes moſt oppoſite to your delires ; and let the remem=" 
brance of what they have done and ſuffered for you ever 
evo you from acts of diſobedience, and from pain- 
ng thoſe good hearts, which have already felt ſo muck. 
for you, their children. "* 
| Doubtl&f$you have all too much ingenuity of temper -— 
to think of repaying the fears and bleeding anxieties. 
they haye experienced for you- welfare by deeds of un- 
kindneſs, which will pierce. them to the ſoul ; * 8 
Will perhaps break the . of a heart of which you, 
and you only, have long had the ſole poſſeſſion'laNo, 
my young friends; ſo far from this, yon will think it 
the greateſt happineſs of your lives to follow yourbleſled | _ 
_ Saviour's example, and toſhew the moſt tender concern, 25. & 
for your parents; particularly if, like his, yours ane | 
| happen to be a widowed parent; a mother deprived 
ber chief happineſs and ſtay, by the loſs of a hung; 
for which nothing gan compenſate but the duti it and. | 
affectionate behaviour of her children; ho are A 
in that caſe, to manifeſt double kiodoele; and to allevie a 
ate, by all the tenderneſs and affection n ant * 
N difficulties and ſorrows of vidowboong 5 


AS ſome 0 Chriſtian captives at e e — 


| ranſomed, were "going * de nn the * 
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n, WE SEE | 
n LOVE. ws 
brought in a Swediſh velſcl, among the. crew of which 
Was the father of one of thoſe ranſomed captives. The 
| ſon ſoon made himſelf known to the old, man ; but 
their unhappineſs to meet in ſuch a place, as may well 
be conceived, was grievous to both. The young man, 
however, conſidering that the flavery his father was 
about to undergo would incyitably put an end to his 
fe, requeſted that he might be releaſed, and himſelf 
. detained in his room; which was immediately granted. 
But when the ſtory was told to the governor, he was ſo 
affected with it, that he cauſed the ſon likewiſe to be 
dliſcharged, as the reward of his filial and exemplary 
en,, ©. 3 t= 
NE of the favourites of King Henrythe Fifth, when 
Prince of Wales, having been indicted for ſome miſde- 
meanor, was condemned, notwithſtanding all the inter- 
eſt the Prince could make in his favour; inſomuch, 
that he was fo incenſed at the iſſue of the trial, as to 
ſtrike the judge on the bench. This magiſtrate, whoſe 
name was Sir William Gaſcoigne, acted with a ſpirit 
becoming his character: he inſtantly ordered the Prince 
to be committed to priſon ; and young Henry, by this 
time ſenſible of the inſult he had offered to the laws of 
his country, ſuffered himſelf to be quietly conducted 
to goal by the officers of juſtice, ., The king (Henry the 
Forth) who was an excellent judge of mankind, Was 
=% no ſooner informed of this tranſaction, than he crigd 
baut in a tranſport of joy, Happy is the king who has 
'* © magiſtrate poſſeſſed of courage to execute the laws; 
and ſtill more happy, in having a ſon who will ſyhmir | 
jo fach chaſtiſement! ? 1 5 . © 
| .. _- *BOLESEAUS the Fourth, King of Poland, had a 
= - 9 7 7 of his father, which he carried about his neck, 
.txt in a plate of gold; and when he was going to ſpeak 


* 
* 


or, do any ſing of importance, he took this pleaſing 
monitor in his hand, and kiſſing it uſed to fay, «My 


- dear father, may E do nothing remisſly or unworthy of 

- —— N 1 
AMON che incredible number of perſonswho were 

proſeribed under the ſecond triunwirate of Rome, were 


4” 


Roman againſt the moſt exquihte torments. 


85 FILIAL Love... | is. 
the celebrated orator Cicero, and his 3 DIY g . 
t 
to 


When the news of this praſcription was bro to 
them, they endeavonred to make their eſcape 
in = "ui They travelled together for ſome time, 


nutually condoling their bad fortune: But as their de- 


f full ad Pers very precipitate, and they were not 


ed” with 1 and other neceſſaries for the bs 
it Was * that Cicero ſhould make Wat 
le could 55 ſea-fide to ferure their palſage; and” .. 
= Quintus ſhout return home to make more as 4 
rovihon.. But, as in moſt houſes there are as man 
informets as domeſtics, his return was immediatel 
known, and the houſe in conſequence filled witty £ 


diets and aſlaſſins. Quintus concealed himfelf fo . | 


tuallythat the ſoldiers could not find Him. Eftraged”” + 


at their diſappointment, they put bis fon to the torture; 


in order to make him diſcover the place of his father's - | 


conicealnent : but filiataffe ion was proof in this ung 
n in- 


was all 


voluntary figh, and ſometimes à derp 


; that could be Exro:: ed from the geuerous youll. His 


„ 
4 
\ 
1 
— 


agonies were iictcaſed;' But, with amazing fortitude, © 


he fin gerfiftetin his refolution not tobetray his father. | 


N Was not far off; and it may better bellnagined : 
than can de expreſſed, how'the heart of a father mut 


"have been affected with the Ggas ant groans cf. a ſon” 


expiring i in torture to ſave bis life. He could bearit” 


ng longer; but quitting the place of his 'concealment,' 


ene Wimafelf to — aſſaſſins, beſceching them w-] m 


a fobd of tears to put Bim to death, and diſthiſs the 5 | 


innocent child; w generous behaviour the trium- 
virg themſelves, if informed of the fact, would judge 4 4 


worthy of the higheſt approbation and reward: "But * . 
theintivman monſters, without beinginthe leaſt touched - 5/29 
by the tears either of the father or ſon, anſwered that 


ber muſt die ; che father, becauſe he was — 
ſcribed ;* andthe fon, becauſe he had congeltled his 
ar. Upon this a new conteſt of tender — + 
who ſhould die the firſt ; which, however, the-afſaſths 
oon Ns * * them both at the lame * 
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- * SOLON; the e legiſlator, never would eſtab- 
liſh any law againſt parricides, or parent-killers, ſaying, 
The gods forbid that a monſter ſhould ever come 
into our commonwealth ;” and it is certain that up- 
-wards of two centuries. ba. from the firſt building 
of Rome, before ſo much as the name of a parricide 
was known amongſt them. The firſt who killed his 
own father, und ftained his hands in the blood of him 
who gave him life, was Lucius Oſtius, a perſon after- 
wards deteſted throughout all ages; and P. Maleolus, 
as Livy informs us, was the ark among the Romans 
who was known to have killed his mother; and who 
under went that puniſhment which the ancients inſti- 
tuted in fo atrocious a cireumſtance. For they or- 
dained that the parricide ſhould be firſt ſcovrged in 
the ſevereſt manner; then ſewed up in a ſack, toge- 
ther with a cock, a viper, a dog, and a m ape, and ſo 
' thrown headlong into the ſea, © mu 
THE Emperor of China on certain ra of the year 
pays a viſit to his mother, who is ſeated on a throne to 
receive him; and four times on his feet, and as often 
on Te knees, "he makes her a profound obeiſance, bows . 
Ra... of even to the ground. The ſame cuſtoms is 
alſo obſe through t . greateſt part of the empire 3 
— if it appears that any one is negligent or deficient 
in duty to his parents, he is hable to a complaint 
. before the magiſtrates, who puniſh ſuch offenders wi 
much ſeverity. This, however, is ſeldom the cafe, n 4 
people, in ak expreſſing more filial reipect a 
. - duty than 
; SIR ne: More ſeems to Fre ente this. 
Heautiful example; for, being Lord Chancellor of 
England at the fame time that his father was a Judge 
of the King's Bench, he would 7 on his enter:- 
ing Weſtminſter Hall, go firſt to the King's Bench, 
and aſk. his father's bleſling, beforc he went.to ſit ! in” 
the Court of Chancery as if to ſecure ſucceſs in the 
yreas deciſions of hi 5 high and important office. 
DURING an eruption of Mount tna, many yea 
Lage, the _ it occaioned to. the inhabitants 75 


* 


. 
f 


* 


8 
* 
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the adjacent country became very imminent, and the 
flames flying about, they were abliged to retire to a 


reater diſtance. Amidſt the hurty and confukon of © © 3 


a ſcene (every one flying, and carrying, away 
e eee 
one named Anapias, the other Amphinomus, in th 
height of their ſolicit2de for the pre ſervation of their 
wealth and goods, recollected their father and mother, 

Who, being both very old, were unable to ſave them 
ſelxes by flight, - Filial tenderne!s ſet aſide every other 

confideration ; and,“ Where (cried the generous youths), - 

ſhall we find a more precious treaſure than thoſe who. - 
begat and gave us being? This ſaid, the one took ug 

his father on his houlders, the other his mother, aud 
ſo made their way through the furrounding ſmoke and. 
flames. The fact ſtrusk all beholders with the higheſt 
admixation 3 and they and their poſterity ever after 
called the path they took in their retreat, . The field- 
of the Pious,” in memorꝝ of this pleaſing accident. 

A WOMAN. of diſtiaction in Rome had been con- 
demned to a capital puniſhment. The prætor accord- 
ingly Jelivered ber up to the triumvir, who cauſed hes 
to be carried to priſon, in order to be put}. to death, 
The gaolex; ko e to execute her, Was move. 
with compaſſion, and could not reſolye to kill her; hs. 
determined therefore to let her die of hunger; belies . 
which, he ſuffered her daughter to fee her in pfeifen, 


I 4s 
2 

© * 
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* 
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taking care, however, to have her.diligently examined, _— 
ht bring her ſuſtenance. As this contine, FP VP 


© . —- 
, 
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leſt ſhe m 
ued many favs, he n ſurpriſed that the priſoner Hy- 
ed fo long without Eating ; and ſuſpeQing the 'danghe». * 
ter, upon watching her he diſcovered that (like e? 
famous Santipps, daughter of Cymarlihe nouriſhed _ 
bet parent With the milk of her. own breaſts... Amazed 
at fo pious, and at the fame time ſoingenious a prce- 
due, be ventured to tell the fact to the triumi and” 
the trum it to the praetor ; who thought the "cireum- 


ſlanee 


worthy of being * 
— orie, The crimin- was pardoned: A gegtee paſſed, 85 
2 * * 
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related in the afembly. e 
cr aud dig Bod boſe, tote" 
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dhe reſidue of their lives, at the expence of the pers, 
= atid, to crown the whole, that a temple, „Sacred to. 
4 Piet „ ſhould be erected near the priſon. | 
/AMINONDAS the Theban general being ed ö 
* the moſt pleaſing event that had happened 
to him in in kis whole life, cheerfalh anſwered, It was 
this, that he had obtained that glorious victory over the- 
Leuctrians at a time when his father and mother were 
both living to enjoy the news.” 
WHILE Octavius was at Samos, after the ious: 
battle of Actium, which made him maſter of the uni- 
| verfe, he held a council in order to examine tlie priſons 
| ers who had been engaged in Anthory's party. Among 
tte reſt, there was brought before him Metellus an old 
man, opprefſed with years. and infirmities, disfigured 
FP by a long beard and diſheveled hair, but efpecially by 
his clothes, which through his ill fortune, were become 
very ragged. The ſon of this Metellus ſat as one of the 
judges,and at firſt could noteaſily diſcriminate his father 
through this deplorable appearance: At length, how 


his features, inſtead of being aſhamed to own him, he 
ran to embrace the old man, and cried bittcily. Then, 
returning toward the tribunal, « Czſar (ſaid he) my 
father has been your enemy, I your officer: he deſerves 
to be puniſhed, and I to be rewarded. © The favour I 
defire of you is, either to ſave him on my account, or to, 
order me to be put to death with him.” All the judges. 
were touched with commiſeration at this affectin 
, Tcene ; and Octavius himſelf. relet & granted. to ala: 
Ilus his life and liberty. 
** DARIUS inyaded Scythia with all the forces of his 
empire: the Scythians retired by little ang little, till 
they came at length to the uevernaſt defarts of Aſia. 
Here Darius ſent his ambaſſador to them, to demand 
where it was that they prepoſed to conclude th iir retreat, 
and hen they intendec to begin fighting. They re- 
turned him for anſwer, with the ſpirit peculiar to, G * 
nation, 1. That they had no cities, nor cultivated flekls, >| 


= 


Yor the defcnee of which they 1 ſhould give bim _ 


—— 


ever, after, viewing him narrowly, having recolleated 


ſhould forget that I am a fon. Ihad rather be no em- 


* 


FRATERNAL Kr Io 
but when once he was come to the place of the father's 
monuments, he ſhould then underſtand in what manner? 
the Scythians uſed to fight ? So great a reverence 

even that baxbaraus nation for the "aſhes of their: 
anceſtors ! IR 

THE, Emperor Dees intending and defiring to- 
| place the crown on the head of Decius his ſon, the 
oung prince refuſed it in the moſt ſtrenuous manner 
L aying,, * J am afraid, left, being made an emperor, 1 


ror, and a dutiful ſon, than an emperor, and ſuch a2 
fon as hath forfaken his due obedience. Let then my 
father bear the rule; and let this only be my empire 
to obey with all humility, and to fulfil whatſoever he 
mall command me.“ Thus the ſolemnity was wayed,. 
and the young man was not crowned; unleſs manłkind 
ſhall ſay that this; Ggnal. piety towards an indulgent / 
parent was a more gloriaus diadem to the fon than thats | 
re GE —_— of gold and . io 
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SENTIMENTS... fu oy 
Bll rr meh pas fat bir» d 4 
p RET . n -< 
| HE. ancients conveyed much: of 4/084 + inflrudtion- "= 
in fables ; and there is one which well deſerves © Þ 
to be repeated; as it is not e our preſ-. 1 
ent ſubject, but very inſtructive in itſelf. A tender 1 
father, on his death-bed, called his children bung 
him, and preſenting them with a ſmall bundle of twigs, . 
ordered them to try, one after another, with all their 
force, if they could break it. They wied: but could 
not. f© Unbind it now (ſaid he) and take. every twig | 
Sl it ſeparately, and ſee what you can do by at means. 


They Gl fo, and wich great cafe; 80e by 8e ß 


2 FRATERNALGLOVE..- 
broke it all to pieces. „ Behold (ſaid he) od 
children, the true emblem of your condition: Keep 


together, and you will be ſafe, —— and proſperous. 
vide, and you are certainly undone, 


What inexpreflible deligls, when Dockers and Giters. | 
of one family live toge ther in all the harmony of friend- 
| ſhip and good 4 bes mutually delighted and charmed 
with oa other's preſence and ſociety l Peace dwells 
in ip chew boſom; and tranſport. beats. at their heart. 
They know how to. alleviate each other's troubles-and. 
_ difficulties ; they know how to impart and double each. 
he $ cm, and pleaſure... And if perchance their 
arents live, Who have formed them thus to love, 
Abbe early care provided for them this high feaſt of 
| the moſt delicate ſenſations, what increaſing. raptures: 
do they feel from blelling thoſe Parents with this n 
f their care! O 2 happy parents gf I could en 
a upon earth, it were you, who ſee your 
. — good and . children Jouriſhing, 
around you; who ſee: thofe 2 — amply crowning 
8 \ our = and nights of. paſt. ſolicitude, not only — þ 
die molt reverential reſpe& to yourſelves, but with- 
t you wiſh ſtill more if poſſible, with the firmeſt- 
"and _ " cful love to each other; who ſee thoſe 
child all the kindneſs of that love you ſought 
to inſpi ke olire- Branches, verdant around you, 
bleſſed in you, bleſſed in each gther, bleſſed. in them 
| ſelves ; the providence of God ſmiling upon chem; 
_ - W honor attending their e | 


- EXAMPLES. 

n FIAT the Scythian having founſeare = 
defired nothin machen. to bring them up in the 
love of each :: and, ta ſhew them how invincible 
ſuch a. concord would render them, as he we: oy; on his- 
death-ben he called them around him, and giving to 
each of them a bundle of javelins, bid them try to break 

- the bundles.” The young men having attempteg, and. 
declaring it impracticable, Scylurus untied the bundles. 


_ in «x tart the relies * one with, -- 


2 712 


B : 


to addreſs His children, „ Behold; "my Tons) your'Þ | 


muſt be, when ſeparated in Your intereſts by di 


___ FRXTenNAt Love” 2 
the greateſt eaſe, and from thence took oceaſſon 
ſtrength whilſt linked together in the "bonds of amity x 
on the contrary, how weak, and what an eaſy os 


and {edition “ 5 
"AS one of the water-bearers at the fountain of 
Fauxbourgs St. Germain in Paris was at his uſual ** 
bours in Auguft 1766, he was taken away by a tle - 
mäß in à ſplendid coach, who proved to be blo owl. 


- brother, and who, at the age of three years, had bees 


carried to India, where he made a conſiderable fortune.” ** 

On his return to France he had made inquiry reſpect- 

ing his family; and heating that he had-onlyone bo- 

ther alive, and he in this humble condition a! Water. 5 i 

bearer, he ſought bim out, embraced him with great 1 

affecklon; and brought bim to his houſe; where he gave. by. 

him bills for upwards of a thouſand crowns per annum. . 38 
THE learned and pious Biſhop Hall tells us, in his ... | 

« Specialitics,” that inſtead of being ſent to the uner- 


N a boy, he was very near being placed for 


/ 


7 the latteg, an 1 the diverſion. 


cation under'a private tutor at Leiceſter ;"but *. * 
eldeſt brother Having occaſion to ge to Cambrid 
about this time, and Ven g upon a fellow of Ea, of 3 


all's former purpoſes from the Uniyeris > Hitt, 9 
La oh „ difuaded from tliat new courle, pro- 
eſſing to pity the loſs of fuch good hopes. The elder” 
been moved with theſe words, on his return home 
fell upon his knees to his father, and beſought him to 
alter fo pre rejudicial a reſolution, and not ſulfer de 
young man's opes to be drowned in a ſhallow, cou 
chauflel, bat revive his firſt intentions for Cambridge 
N in the zeal of his affection, that if the chargea- 
"a of tit eourfe were the hindrarice, he ſhould. 
ther pleaſed to ſell Il part of that land which, in the. 5 
7 of nature, he was ke inherit, than to abridge his . 25 
brew of To hap ppy A 4 means to perfect his education, 33 
ery eon and amiable inftanee of genet - 1 
ory duc" ce wml the VT” 
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NY to be ſet before lis brother, and deſired him to uncover 
itz upon his doing which, the company, no leis than | 
lymſelf, were ſurpriſed to-find it full of writings ; me 

at 


$25 ind LOVE. 
knows che ſucceſs and blefling which attended it, 
through the excellent labours of - this A =, | 
devout prelate. 


THE father of thay eminent lawyer Mr „Serjeant 
| Glanvill had a good eſtate, which he intended to ſettle 


on his eldeſt ſon; but he proving a vicious young man 
and there being no hopes of his recovery, he devolved 


it upon the Sergeant, uo was his ſecond ſon, LN 5 - 
ad 


- the father's death, the eldeſt, finding that what he 


| before conſidered as the mere threatuings of an angry 
old man were now but too certain, became melancholy, 
Which by degrees wrought in him ſo great a change, 


that what his father could not prevail in while he lived, 
was now effected by the ſeverity of his laſt will. His 
brother, obſerving; this, called him with many of his 
| friends together to a feaſt; where, after other diſhes 
had been ſerved up, he ordered one, which was covered, 


| till more, when the Serjeant told them, th 


was now doing what he was ſure his dec. would 


have done, had he lived to ſee that happy my ans 
they now all ſaw in his brother ʒ and 93 — 
reftored to him the Whole eſtate.” vt 


* 


IN the year 1 585 the Portugueſe Carracks failed from 4 
Liſbon to Goa, a very rich and flouriſhing colony * 


that nation in the Eaſt Indies. On board of one 


theſe veſſels there were no leſs than 1200 ſouls, ae 4 


mere paſſengers, rieſts; and friars. The be 
their voy froſperous but not many Foals 
through Sy perverſeneſs of the pilot, the ſhip ſt — 5 
on 2 rock, and inſtant death began to ſtare them in 
the face. In this diſtreſs the captain ordered the pin- 
nace to be launched; into which having toſſe d a fmall 


| . of biſcuit and ſome boxes of marmalades he 
1 74 in himſelf, with nineteen others; who, with 
eir ſwords, 8 the coming of any more, leſt 


the boat ſhould fink. Thus mnt om equipped, they put. 


oF into the great te hoes 


A 4+. 
6 . 
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ta compaſi ta 
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* *FRATERNAL LOVE. 4s 
ficer by, or any freſh water but what might happen to 
fall from the heavens, whoſe mercy/alone could deliver 
them. At the end of four or hve days the captain died 
with ſickneſs; and they were obliged, to prevent confu- 
ſion, to elect one of their company to command them. 
This perſon propoſed to them to draw lots, and caſt 
every fourth man over board, their ſmall ſtock of pro- 
viſions being now ſo far ſpent as not to be able, at very | 
ſhort ehe, to ſuſtain life above three days longer. | 
To this they agreed; ſo that there were four to die gu | | 


— 


of their unhappy number, the captain, a friar, aud à 
© carpenter, being exempted by general conſent. Their 
lots being caſt; three of the rt ſubmited to their fate, 
aſter they had conſeſſed and teceived abſolution. Ihe 4 
fourth victim was a Portugueſe gentleman that had a 
younger brother in the boat; who, ſeeing him about to 
de thrown overboard, moſt tenderly embraced him, and 
with tears beſovght him to, let him die in bis room; 
enforcing his arguments by telling him, « that he was a 
Hi man, and had a wife and children at Goa, be- 
ſides the care of three ſiſters, who abſolutely depended 
upon him for ſupport ; whereas himſelf was ſingle, and 
his life of no great importance :” he therefore conjured 
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H Him to ſuffer him 'to ſupply: his place, affuring. him 
5 that he had rather die for him than live without him. 
4 The elder brother, aſtoniſhed, and melting with his 
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EF replied, that, ſince the divine providence 
ad appointed him to ſuffer, it would be wicked and 
unjuſt to permit any other to die for him, but eſpecially 
à brother to whom he was ſo infinitely obliged.” The 
younger, however, perſiſting in his refuſal, would take 
no denial, but, throwing himſelf on his knees, held his 
brother ſo faſt that the company could not diſengage 
um. Thus they diſputed a while ; the elder bidding 
him be à father to his children, and recommending his 
Wite and fiſters to bis protection; but all he.could ſay 
could not make the younger deſiſt. This was a ene 
of tenderneſs that muſt fill every humane breaſt with 
ity. At laſt the conſtancy of the elder brother yielded / 
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Poa ſupply his ſtead ;-who, being caſt into the ſea, anda 

ſwimmer, ſod got to the ſtern of the pinnace, 
Key laid hold of the rudder with his right hand. This 
being perceived by one of the ſailors, he cut off the 
hand with his ſword ; then dropping into the ſea, he 


preſently regained his hold with his left hand, which 


received the ſame fate by a ſecond blow. Thus, diſ- 
-membered of both hands, he made a ſhift, notwith- 
ſtanding, to keep himſelf above water with his feet, 
and two ſtumps, which he held bleedin upwards, 
This moms ſpectacle ſo ſtung the pity of the whole 
company, that they cried out, „He is but one man; 


let us endeavour to ſave him!“ Accordingly he was 


taken into the boat, where he had his hands bound up 
as well as the place and circumſtances would admit. 
They then continued rowing. all night; and the next 
morning, when the ſun aroſe (as if Heaven would re- 
ward the gallantry and piety of this young man) they 


Adeſeried land; which proved to be the mountains of 


Mozambique, Se Africa, not far from a Portugueze 
colony: tlüther they all ſafe arrived; where they 
remained till the next ſnip from Liſbon paſſed by, and 
carried them to Goa. At that city Linschoten, a wri- 
ter of good credit, aſſures us he himſelf ſaw them land, 
ſupped with the two brothers that very night, beheld 
the younger, with his une, and had the ſtory from 
their own mouths. 

TITUS the Roman Emperor, who was called, for 


his virtues, „the delight of mankind,“ bore ſuch a 
brotherly affection towards Domitian, that though he 


knew he had ſpoken irreverently of him, and had ſol- 
itited the army to rebellion, yet he never treated him 
with the leſs love, or reſpect, even, on chat account, nor 
would ſuffer others to do ſoz but called him his! partner 
and ſucceſſor in the empire; and fometimes; when th 
were alone together, he beſought him not only. 
earneſt entreaties, but with tears, that he would 
the ſame brotherly love towards him, as he always 1 


ö ad ſhould ever find from him. 


"DURING the heavy war with Autiochus, the pro- 
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E Aſia fell to the lot of Lucius the brother of | 


"A 


Scipio Africanus; but the Senate, not thinking his 


- abilities adequate to the char med inclinable rather 
to. commit the conduct of the war to Caius Lzlius his 


colleague, with whom his brother Africanus was in the 
molt intimate friendſhip. , But no ſooner had the lat- 
ter heard of their deliberation, than he earneſtly. be- 
ſought the Senate not to transfer the ae though 
it were to Lælius himſelf, which had fallen by lot to his 


brother; promiſing, at the ſame time, that he would 


accompany Lucius into A ſia, and ſerve with him in 
quality of his legate. Thus the elder brother foſtered 


aud ſupported the younger; the yaliant defended the 


weak; and ſo aided him with his counſel, that at length - 
Lucius returned to his country triumphant, and was 


crowned with the glorious ſurname of Scipio Aſiaticus. 

_ HENRY, King of Arragon and Sicily, left at his 
death his ouly ſon John, a child of two and twenty 
months old, whom he entruſted to the care and fidelity 
of his brother Ferdinand. This prince was a man of 


great virtue and merit; and therefore the eyes of the 


nobles and people were fixed upon him; and not only 
in private diſcourſes, but in the public aſſemblies, he 
had the gen-ral voice and conſent to b choſen King of 
Arragon, With unſhaken magnanimity, however, 


remained deaf to theſe offers ; alledged and afferted the 


right of his infant nephew, and the cuſtom of the + 
country, tog2ther with his dying brother's laſt will, 
ce which (ſaid he) you are bound the rather to maintain 

by how much the more incapable the young prince is to 

do it.” His words, notwithſtanding, had not the 
he wiſhed, and the aſſembly adjourned, for that . 
Soon after they met again, in hopes that, having had 


time to conſider of it, he would now accept their fuffra- 
5 Ferdinand, apprized of their purpoſe, prepared 
himſelf for their reception, cauſed the little child g be 


* 


clothed in royal robes, and, having hid him under his 


— 
. 


gat ments, went and took his ſcat in the afſembly. - 


Upon which the maſter of the horſe, by order gf the 


States, coming up and aſking bin, © V 3 #5 
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than was common to the reſt of man 
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26 FRATERNAL LOVE. «+: 
nand, is it your pleaſure to have declared our king?” 
The generous prince, with a ſharp look and ſolemn 
tone, replied, © Whom but John, the ſon of our bro- 
ther ?”—Having faid this, he immediately took the 
infant from under his robe, and, lifting him upon his 
. ſhoulders, with a loud voice cried, « God ſave King 
John!“ Then ſetting down the child, and commanding 
the royal banners to Le diſplayed, he caſt himſelf firſt to 
the ground before him, and all the reſt, moved by his 
ülluſtrious example, did the like, 1 
TIMOLEON the Corinthian is a noble pattern of 
fraternal loye; for being in a battle with the Argives, 
and ſeeing his brother fall down dead with the wounds 
he had recerved, he inſtantly leaped over his dead body, 
and with his ſhield protected it from inſult and plunder 
and though ſorely wounded in this generous enterprize, 
he would not by any means retreat to a place of ſafety, 
till ſuch time ashe had ſeen the corpſe carried off the 
field by his friends. How happy for Chriſtians, would 
they imitate this heathen, and as tenderly ſcreen from 
abuſe and calumny the wounded reputation or dying 
* Honour of an abſent or defenceleſs brother th 
DURING the whole third general ' perſecution of 
the Chriſtians, under the emperor Trajan, in the year 
of Chriſt one hundred, the holy evangeſiſt St. John felt 
none of the ſtorm at Epheſus, where he reſided, but 
| ued his duty in peace, though extremely weak and 
declining, being then near an hundred years of ape. 
He continually, in his preaching, urged his auditors to 
te great duties of love and tenderneſs for each other; 
and gur Lord's great love to him ſeems to have inſpired 
his out with a more extenſive apd generous affection 
kind. St. Jerome. 
tells us, that, by reaſon of his great age, he was reduced 
to ſuch weakneſs as to be unable to go to the church, 
or Chriſtian aſſemblies, unleſs carricd by his diſciples; 


and that, not being able to make long diſcourſes, he. 


urged little more in thoſe aſſemblies than this ſentence, . 
« My dear children, love one another.” Thoſe who 
heard him, being at length weary with this conſtant 
; # 8 | 
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dut the perfection of the Goſpel too. | 
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which are always ſcarching out for ſomething that may 
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ition of the fame inj unction, ſaid to him, «Maſter 


| hy, do you always ſay the ſame thing? To which be 
returned them this anſwer, worthy of the beloved apol> * 
tle: It is what our Lord himſelf has commanded 3 - 


and.if we-can perform this, we need · lo W we 
Thus we ſee love is not only the fulfilling of the Laws 
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Early application to Wiſdont-  . 


SENTIMENTS; 


4 Aachen is the principal thing ; therefore get aides 


\ , — 


and with all thy getting, get underflanding.— Exalt 


„ - 


honor, wwhea thou deft embrace her.—She Hal True to 


. thin: head an ornament of grace ; a crown of glory, ſhalt 


| He deliver to th e. 


: | ry 3 
AlckRO (den whom no man was a better judge, 
for no man more earneſtly ſought, or better un- 


derſtood the true nature of wiſdom; no man, I mean, 


of the hcathen world) Cicero has given nearly this 
definition of wiſdom. « What (ſays he) is more de- 
ſirable than wiſdom ; what more excellent in itſelf 3 
wat more uſeſul to man, ox more worthy his purfurt 


They who earneſtly ſeek for it are called da 3 


for philoſophy, in the ſtrict meaning of the word is no 


other than the love of wiſdom; but wiſdom, as deſi- 


ned by the ancient philoſophers, is the xknowjiedge 06 
things divine and human, and of their efficient cauſes 3 
the itudy of which whoever deſpiſes, I know net what 


he can think worthy of his approbation. For wikath-r 
2 you ſeek for an agrecable amuſement, or a-relaxation. 


# 4 


| -BARLY/APPLICATION-TO, WISDOM. 7 


ber and ' ſhe ſball promete thee : She foall bring thee to 


rom̃ care, what can. be comparable to thoſe ſtudies; * 


tend to make life more eaſy and happy ? Are you de- 


firaus of learning the principles of forgude and virtue? . 
” f . Ea 


28 FEARLT APPLICATION TO WISDOM. 
This, or none befide, is the art by which you may 
acquire them. They who. affirm that there is no art 
in things of the greateſt moment, while rep, by 2 — 
the moſt trifling, is attained without the aid'of 
men of no reflection, and guilty of the groſſeff error 
dut if there is any ſcience of virtue, where ſhall it be 
learned, if not in the ſchool of this wiſdom ?” ; 
An ignorant, idle man, is a dead weight orplociety ; 
_ a wicked, profligate man, is a peſt, is a nuiſance 
to ſociety but a wiſe and virtuous man, who 
luabours by all means in his power to advance the uni- 
verſal good, to improve the knowledge and the happi- 
neſs of mankind, is at once an ornament to his nature, 
and a bleſſing to the community; a good planet ſtu- 
ming with a benign influence on all around him; the 
trueſt reſemblance of his God, whoſe goodneſs is con- 
tinually diſplaying itſelf through the whole extent of 
being, and, like that God, ſeeking pleaſure in conferr- 
ing good, and feeling happineſs according to the degree 
in which he communicates it. EXAMPLES. 
BIAS, as he was one day failing with ſo:ne wicked 
men who prayed in a veins Aion. to be ſilent, 
"Jeſt their yoices ſhould be heard amidſt the pious pray- 
ers of others; and being aſked by one of them, what 
that piety, which he talked of, meant; be anſwered, 
It isse no purpole to fpeak to a man 'of thoſe things 
he never intendeth to practice.“ When this 
Aae philoſopher came to die, he bequeathed this in- 
truction to thoſe who ſurvived : That they ſhould 
ſo order their lives, as if they were to live a very little, 
and a wry greet while.“ From which principle of his, 
— friend Cleobulus on his death-bed inferred this 
, eopeluſion: „“ That thoſe men only live to any pur- 
; - poſe ho overcome carnal pleaſures, make virtue 
| 2 2 vice a ſtranger to their ſouls; the great 
rule of life, as he obſerved, being to be moderate, and 
the great work of it wo Tneditate, according to the 
- remark of his cotemporary Periander, who hated plea- 
- ſures which were not immortal; leavin gt behind bias 


this maximg Meditation is every thing, 
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NIN APPLICATION TQ-WISDOM. 2 
ANTISTHENES being aſked, what he got by his 
learging, anſwered, „ That he could talk to himſelf ; 
could. live; alone ; and needed not to go abroad, and 
be b den to others for delight.“ The ſame perſon 


de 
the f 


t of Socrates; which would enable him to 


* * 


| bear nf wrong or injury, and to continue in à quiet 


5 e might befal him. . 
- DIOGENES ſceing a ſtranger in Lacedemon at 


t pains to prepare his matters, and decorate him- 
telf for an approaching feaſt-day : „ Pray, Sir, ſaid he, 
what may you be about? Don't. you know that every 
day is a feſtival to a good mind?” He compared this 
world to a Temple dignified. by: the Deity ; in Which 
man is ſo conſtituted, as to be under à moral — 2 
tion to demean himſelf with integrity, as always c 
the inſpeCtion of an all- ſe eing Gd. 


was a perſon of the firſt quality, rank, and abilities in 
his own country, and whoſe care and ſucceſs not only 


in the chief miniſtry of affairs there, but in the great- * 


eſt negotiations of Europe, during his time, rendered 
him no leſs conſiderable abroad. After all his knowl- 


edge and honours, being viſited in his retreat from 
bu 


lic buſineſs by Commiſſioner Whitlock, our ambaſ- 
ſador to Queen Chriſtina; at the cloſe of their conver- 
ſation, he {aid to the ambaſſador, I, Sir, have ſeen 
much, and enjoyed much vf this world; but I never 


given me time to know him, and likewiſe myſelf All 
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hing of the gods to make his life happy, but 


_ has 
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COUNT Oxenſtiern, the Chancellor of Swede a 7 
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knew how. to live till now. I thank my God who has. "8 


the comfort I take, and which is more than thewhole: 


world can give, is the knowledge of God's dove in my : 
his 


heart, and the reading of this bleſſed book (laying 


hand on the bible.) You are now, Sir, (continued he) 


in the prime of your age and vigour, andgg-greatfa- 
your and buſineſs ; but this will all leave yaugand you. 
Will one day better underſtand and relidh what ſay 
to you. Then you will finÞthat there is more wid. 


dom, truth, comfort, and pleaſure, in retiring and turn- 
ning your nnn world, in the good Spirit af 
* 1 a 


a * 
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A al And though he was ſometimes doubtful about the 


3% EARLY APPLICATION TO WISDOM. - 


God, and in reading his ſacred word, than ĩ in all a 
courts and all the favours of Princes.” 
THE Romans, we are told, built their Temple of 
Virtue immediately before that ſacred to Hanopr,  to- .. 

teach that it was neceſſary to be virtuous, ble the- 
being honoured. St. Auguſtin obſerves, that theſe 
temples were contiguous, but ſo, as that there was no 
entering into that of Honour, till after having N 
through that of Virtu. 

SENECA, after a ſerious ſtudy of anthe philoſophyx 
then in the world, was almoſt a Chriſtian in his ſevere 
reproofs of vice, and commendations of virtue. His; 
expreſſions are ſometimes divine, excelling the com- 
mon ſphere of hcathen anthors. How beantiful is 
| that ſentence of his in the Preface' to his Natural 


8 « O! what a pitiful thing would man be, 
if his ſoul did not ſoar = theſe earthly things.” 


future-condition of his ſoul, yet he tells his dear Lucil- v 
ius with What pleaſure he thought of its future bliſs 2 
and then to argue that the ſoul of man hath _ h 
this mark o divinity i in it, that it is-moft pleaſed. with - 6 
divine ſpeculations, and converſes with them as with  - 1 
matters in which it is moſt nearly concerned, When \ 
this ſoul, faith he, hath once-viewed the vaſt dimenſions < 
of the heavens, it deſpiſes the meanneſs of its former 
little cottage. Were it not for theſe contemplations, 

it had not been worth our while to have come into 
- this world, nor would it make us amends for any. pains 
and care we take about this preſent life.” And at 
length he concludes his arguments with this remarka- 
ble reaſon whence to infer the bleſſedneſs of pious fouls, . 
faying, „Let us not wender that men go to 
God after death, ſince God vouchſafes to enter into 
them while N in order to tender Wer yavey, foe us 
ſoul can be good without him.“ 

ALEXANDER che Great being aſked he hon». 
coured his maſter Ariſtotle more than Philip his father, 
be replied, „My father brought me down from Hea- 
ven to carth; but * * ä from 
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earth to Heaven.“ The one only gave him * _ 
ether bir RN: him how tb live well. F 
THE'Spartans, we find, os 4 particular atten 

to the peculiar genius and diſpoſition of their | 
in order the better to adapt them to ſuch ſpheres-as 
were moſt ſuitable to their capacities, and might be 
moſt beneficial to ſociety. Among them it was not 
lawful for the father himſelf to bring up his children 
after his own fancy. As ſoon as they were ſeven ears 
old, they were all Iifed i in ſeveral companies, and diſ- 
ciplined by the public. The old men were ſpeQators 

of their performances, who often raiſed F.2d 
— them, and ſet them at ſtrife one with another 
that by thoſe early diſcoveries they might ſee how thats.” 
ſeveral talents lay and, without any regard to their 
quality, diſpoſe of them accordingly for the ſervice ß 
the common wealth. By this means Sparta ſoon. 1 
came the miſtreſs of Greece, and famous through 
whole world for her civil and math . 

AGESIEAUS, King of Sparta, Vier 
he thought moſt proper for boys to learn —aufweredß 
hat they ought to do when they come to be ma ; th; 
Thus a wiſet than Ageſilaus hath inculcated, « Train . 
up a child in the way he u go, and aun 
old he will not depart from it.. 

THE ſtory of Simonides. may tand 28 a "thouſanch 
arguments for aſſiduous application to knowledge, and 
de monſtrates that the iſe man's true riches are lodged 
_— himſelf, Phat excellent poet, the better. to 

pport himſelf under. his narrow circumſtances, went ä 

— tour of Aſia, ſinging from city to city. the praiſes- + = of 
of their heroes and great. men, and receiving their . 
rewards. By this means having at laſt become ei- 
thy, he determined to return to his own. country AP 
ſea, he being a native of the iſland'ob 'Ceos. . "3. 
ingly he wetit on board, à veſſel, which had not. 322 A Lies "3g 
long on the voyage before a terrible tempeſt aroſe, and. 
reduced h t0 2 wreek in de midit of the ſen. Upon 


; fome of the people packed up their. treaſures ; 2 
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32 - EARLY APPEICATION TO Win. 
around their bodies, as the beſt means of ſupporting 
their future exiſtence, ſnould they eſcape the preſent 
dangers, Bur amidit all their ſolicitude, à certain in- 
quiſitive perſon, obſerving Simonides quite inactive, 
and ſeemingly unconcerned, aſked him, 4 What don't 
you look 1 any of your effects?“ No, (replied- 
the poet calmly) all that is mine is with me.” Then 
ſome few of them, and he among the reſt, took' to 
fwimming ; and ſeveral got ſafe aſhore z while many 
more perithed in the waves, wearied and encumbered 
with the burden they had bound about! them. 'To. 
complete the calamity,” ſoon after ſome plunderers 
cam down upon the coaſt, and ſcized all that each 
man had brought away with him, leaving them naked. 
Il) be ancient city of Clazomence happened to be near 
3 at hand; to which the ſhipwrecked people repaired ; 
$ here à certain man of letters, who had often read the 
verſes gf Simonides, and was his great admirer, though 
IP unkugg on one day, hearing him ſpeak in the market- 
3 lace ed of him his name, and, finding it was he, 
oþ# ow him a welcome reception at his own. houſe, and 
| pplied him with clothes, money, and ſervants to at- 
tend. him; while the reſt of the company were forced 
to carry a letter about this foreign city, ſetting forth 
their caſe, and begging bread: the next day Simonides 
met witl. them in his walks, and thus addreſſed them: 
Did I not tell you, my friends, that all which I had 
Was with me; but you ſee all that which; you cod 
_ away with youperiſhed” Thus wiſdom is proved. 
to be the moſt durable poſſeſſion, and the beſt? ſecurity 
1 amidſt every want and trial. r ( 
NICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR, who on his advance- 
ment to the popedom, aſſumed the name of Adrian IV. 
was; in the early part of his life, reduced to the neceſ- 
AY ſubmitting to ſervile offices for bread. He ſtud- 
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ied in France; where, though he labourtd under the 

-prefſures of poverty, he made a wonderful progreſs in 

' learning. One day, on an interview with an intimate 
friend, he told him that all the hardſhips of his life ure 
— nothing in compariſon to the papal crown ; and, ſpeaks 
*%h ing of the diſſiculties and Torrows he had experienced, 
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" EARLY APPLICATION TO WISDOM. , 3 
he obſerved; % that he had been n 

gh the alembick of 'aMiQion.” This 1 1 
exemplary man was in ſuch high veneration, that Fred- * 
erick, King of the Roman, at an interview with hint 5 
in Italy, condeſcended to, hold his ſtirrup while he 
mounted his horſe. He wa the only Engliſhman that 


. * 


, 
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ever fat in the papal chair. MIO I. 
THOMAS Earl of Dorſet, who lived in the reign of 
James I. may not only be ranked with the chief men of 
his age as a ſcholar and a ſtateſman, but was, moreover, 
an admirable manager of his private- fortunes and the 
publie revenues. The former indeed he had been 
called to from the moſt ſubſtantial motives z for it 
ſeems he ſucceeded early in life to an immenſe eſtate, 
which; as he thought it ſet him above ceconamy, he 
laviſhed without care. However, in a few. years, by 
means of his exceſſive magnificence and diſſipation, he 
found himſelf involved in debt. The indignity of be- 
ing on a certain day kept in waiting by an Alderman, 
of what he had : ther ax to bomow mor 0 2 
his eyes, and made fo deep an impre upon him 
— reſolved from that moment to become à better 
ceconomiſt. Accordingly, we are told, he managed 
his finances ſo well, that he was thought a proper 


oy 


perſon to ſucceed the great = Lord Burleigh, * 
Lord High Treaſurer of England. t. | 
THE — Torquato Taſſo, by his poem entitled 
Rinaldo, extended his reputation hout all Italy, 
but greatly * from his father, who thought it 
might ſeduce him from ſtudies more advantageous. 
Accordingly he went to Padua, where his ſon then 
was, to remonſtrate againſt his apparent ' purpoſe: of 
devoting himſelf to philoſophy and poetry, and made 
Wc of many very harſh expreſſions; all which Tala 
eard with a patience and ey, that mad 
old gentleman ſtill more angry. At laſt, « Of N I 
ſe (cried he) is that philoſophy on which you ds. 
rourfelf& much ?” © Sir (replied Taſſo calmly) it has * 
— te endure the harſhneſs even ef jerr 
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3 . IOTAY OS OS 7F 6, by OR * 
| | - 454 > ADVICE TO APPRENTICE...” 
* -2& {&Thomas Smith, Secretary of State to Queen 
189 Fu Rech, a few months «before. be died, ſent to his 
f Wrote the Biſhops of Wincheſter and Worceſter, in- 
 _  "Rreating them to draw up for him, opt of the word of 
So, the plaineſt and beſt directions for making his 
pou with him; adding, That it was great pity men 
new not to what end they were born into the world 
till they were juſt at the point of quitting it“ 
* SIR John Maſon was born in the-reign of Henry 
VII. and lived in high eſteem with Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elisabeth; having 
been a privy counſellor to each of the four laſt, and an 
82 accurate obſerver of all the various revolutions and 
Viͤeiſſitudes of thoſe times. When he lay on his death- 
bed he called his family together, and addseſſed them 
in the following terms : « Lo, here I have lived to 
ſee five princes, and have been a cdunſellor to four; 
I have ſeen the moſt remarkable things in foreign 
parts, and been preſent at moſt ſtate tranſactions for 
thirty yea together: and I have learned this, after ſo 
many. years experience, That Scrioufneſs is the great- v 
eſt Wiſdom, Temperance the beſt Phyſigian, and a 
good Conſcience the beſt Eſtate, And were I to live 
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- again, I would: exchange the court for a-cloyiter- z my 
y-counſellor's. buſtles for an hermit's retirement; 
. | hour's enjoyment of God in my cloſet. All things 
ele ſonſake me except my God, my duty, and myprayers.”” 
Aduviee to Apprentices.. . 
| 2 i . + 2 | 1 5 4 . 
4. + o- abi doing ſer vier, as te the Lord, and of to mem. 
1 n that whatſoever gdb thing any ma th, e 
| ebend or 
ce. 


= priv | 

{3 pr the whole life T have lived in- the palace, for one 
1 * ; Tio n | . 
. . er vice, as men- pleaſamt, but as the ſervants 
41 n of Chrift : dbing the will of God from the bea: With 
I fame ſhall be receive of the Lord, whether 


ME is no longer your own, but your maſteys 
© - therefore be careful not to idle or ſquander 8” 
«way, but toumprove every moment of it 4 that ſo you- 


of N only. fulfil the duties of your ſtation, but gain 

his ſuch allowed hours as. may be properly employed to 

en your own emolument and ſatisfaction. . There is noth- + 7 

ld ing ſo valuable and important as time; the flying 
moments of it, once paſſed, are never to be retrieved, 

ry Ever mindful hereof, delay not the immediate perfor- 9 

d- mance of that which, the occaſion flipped, you may. 

ng perhaps never have it in ydur power to perform at all a 

an - $So.mulſt you be particularly careful of your "Truſt, 

1d Your maſter's intereſts are become yours; you owe 

h- him the ſtricteſt fidelity ! and if you are found defi- 

m cient herein, you muſt never expect either conſidence 

to or character. Fidelity ſhews itſelf in words and ac» 

r; dons, and may be ed into truth in words, - | 

zn and integrity in deeds. Nothing is ſo diſhonour able 

or and diſgraceful as Ai or a deviation from trutb. 

fo It is ways the mark of a mean and worthleſs ſpirit; 

t- IM 2 vice, God knows, which too early difcovers iſ in 

x5 the human mind; and to diſcourage and eradicate al 

ve which, no caution or attention can be too great or ſe- .- <> 

ny vere. As it is founded in the worſt principles, fo it is. * | 


productive of the. greateſt evils ; not only extremely 1 


t . * 4 . . ' . Sy 

- vicious and faulty in itſelf, but generally the "mtroducs'. * 
g8 tion to and cloak, for other faults ang! viges. 97 A 
* to lie is an offence ; & lie in order to conce gg tis 


a double offence ; but to lie with a mae 
poſe, with a view.to.injure or prejudice other 
offence aggrayated tenfold, and truly di ea; 
indicgtion of the moſt corrupt and abandaned. hearts? 
i and the miſchief of it is, that they who urdulpe:t - 
* ſelves in the practice at all, generallyre led h by the 3 
father of lies to the very exceſs of it. Never therefares 

in a ſmaller or greater matter, ſuffer your lips" to — * 
ate E 2 ; ſpeak it honeſtly, openly, ang with pt 
Fe out referve :” you canmofconcdlle tide eaſily the ming 

is corrupted by the lighteſt indulgence in od. 
by thEEaſt licence given to little mean reſervations, ©./ i: © 2 
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equivachtions, and mental chicaneries. Be aſſured a 7 
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42.35 ., I,ADVICE.TO -APPRENTICES. 
Multis always doubled by denying it; an open, frank 
* .*Fonfcſhion Alarme reſentment and conciliates affection: 
_ _- Tuch a regard to truth will gain you credit, and give 
vou digpity. It is an high, it is an amiable character 
of ang man, of a young man more, eſpecially, to ſay 
that his veracityis always to be depended upon; where- 
28, on the contrary, it is juſt as low and deſpicable. 
And if you accuſtom yourſelf to falſchood, ſuch will 
be your character; for the natural conſequence of be- 
ing caught in one lie is, in future, doubt of whatever 
you ſhall ſay. And I would aſk, can there be any 
thing more diſgraceful than to ſtand in ſuch a light 
amongſt your fellow creatures, as to have your words 
deſpiſed and unregarded, and even the truth you ſpeak 
„ 3 | 
There is great reaſon to believe, that thoſe who are 
conſcientious in their words will be fo in their actions; 


E 2 that they will ſhew the fame regard to truth in the one 


as in the other ; this is indiſpenſibly requiſite. The 
leaſt temptation to ſraud muſt never be ſuffered to re- 
main a moment in your hearts; diſhoneſty will blaſt 
your reputation, and all your hopes; and it will ſtill 
be the worſe in you, to whom your maſter intruſts the 
_ care of his property; for a breach of truſt is ever the 
"higheſt aggravation of an offence. Always therefore 
conſider yourſelf as intruſted with the charge of your 
Faller property; conſider it as moſt ſacred; and 
while zo never allow in yourſelf a ſingle thought of 
embe or injuring it, never permit yourſelf to 
nie at ſuck 3 in others. Next to the be- 
eien gurſelves, is the conſenting to, or conni- 
_ Ivy, at, vice in others; and he is not far from falling 
into the fame ſin, who can ſee it with unconcern, or 
- without reproof ig another. Not that I would have 
| + © you buy and pragmatical, ready at all turns to whiſ- 
per idle ſtories in the cars of your ſuperiors; this will 
certainly render you extremely odious and Aer 
do thoſe who are upon & level bong nr! Car moſt 
become uneaſy; and your own conduct will be mo 
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it from you 55 his rroht and you will do well to Ee 
it, as for that reaſon, ſo for your own ſake alſo ; be- - 
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Tou owe to your maſter, and indeed to yourſ 
induſtry and 3 2 pplication to.buſineſs. He uy 


cauſe thus you will not only improve in the proper 
knowledge of that buſineſs which ou are apprenticed 
to learn, but will preſerve yo urſelf. from 1 number - 
leſs dangers attendant on  Henefs. Every thing is 
poſſible to induſtry ; and it will be very. e to 


who made no ſeruple of communicating- to ine their 


_—_ ; 3 


. 7 produce any inſtances of men who, j ſtrict hon- 

ight eſty to. continued induſtry, have failed. e their dec 

55 ſuccels in this world. 

3 In ſhort, in this, and in all the die” inſlances. of | 

£ Jager duty to your maſter, let, one general rule ev 

Me ve its due influence on your conduct, and it 

. always direct you right: « Conſider. his intereſts and 

de welfare as your own.” Thus, as 2 ſon with a father, 4 

The you will never injure or ſee him injured: on the con- 

5 trary, ſenſible of your duty to him, and to your all- 

lat ſeeing Miſter in Heayen, you will ſtudy to do your 

All part with all fidelity ; thus recommending yourſe at 

the once to * carth y and heavenly Maſter, * 

=_ EXAMPLES. g 

our THE FL OR of Cambray ** "Velemach | 

SOT declare, that though he was young in years, he was 4 

t of in the art of knowing how to keep bog bis own 

5 his friends” ſectets. When . ather (ſays the 

be. prince) went to the liege of Troy, he took us 

in knees, and, aftet embracing and ble ſſin | 1 | 7 

ing ſurrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, f 8 | 

»br (faid he) into your hands I commit the. TY = 

* my ſon ; if * ever loved his a, de be. ſhe w it In. 9 1 8 

771 care towards him. but, above all, t to form * 
1 BY: 

vill m nos” pes 1 7 faithful in r cret. 

f ee of th father (ſays Te hor\ere con- 

* tinually repeated to me by his friends, i in his — 2 


uncafincis at ſeeing my mother furrounded is. * 
P to take on oe hr, RS | 
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1. Avien fo ArPRENTICES. . 
fion.” He adds, that he was ſo raviſhed at being thus 
treated like a man, and at the confidence repoſed in 
him, that he never abuſed it: nor could all the ins n- 
- vations of his father's rivals ever get him to betray 


whit was committed to him under the ſeal of ſecrecy. 


THERE is nothing (ſays Plato) ſo delightful as 
the hearing or the ſpeaking of truth.“ For this rea- 
ſon it is that there is no converſation ſo agreeable as 
that of a man of integrity, who hears without any in- 
tention to betray, and ſpeaks without any intention to 
deceive.— As an advocate was pleading the cauſe of 
his client in Rome, before one of the prætors, he could 
only produce a ſingle witneſs in a point where the law 
required the "teſtimony of two perſons ; upon which 
the advocate inffted on the integrity of the perſon 
whom he had produced : but the prætor told him, that 
where the law required two witneſſes, he would not 
accept of one, though it were Cato himſelf, Such a 
_ ſpeech front a perſon Who ſat at the head of a court of 
- Juſtice, while Cato was ſtill living, ſhews us more than 
a thouſand examples, the high reputation this great 
man had gained among his cotemporaries, on the ac- 
count of his ſincerit I” NIE | 
As I was ſitting 15 s an ancient writer), with ſome 
ſenators of fs betas the gate of che Scnate-houſe, 
a certain beggar preſented himſelf o us, and with 
ſighs and tears, and many lamentable geſtures, expreſſ- 
ed to us his miſerable poverty, and atked our alms; 
telling us at the fame time, chat he had about him a 
private maim, and a ſecret miſchief, which very ſhame 
reſtrained him from diſcovering to the eyes of men. 
Me all, pitying the caſe of the poor man, gave him 
_ each of us ſomething, and departed. One, however, 


amougſt us took an opportunity to ſend” his fervant 


after him, with orders to inquire of him what that 
private infirmity might be, which he found ſuch cauſe 
to be aſhamed of, aud was fo loth to diſcover. The 

ſervant overtook him; and delivered his commiſſion; 
. and, after having diligently viewed his face, bręaſt, 
8 arms, legs, and finding all his limbs in apparent ſound- 
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neſs, Why, friend Wow he) I. ſee hothing whextg | 
you have any ſuch reaſon to complain.“ t Alas, Sir? 
(ſaid the beggar) the diſesſe which aflits mo ig far 
different from what you conceive, and is fuch as you - 
cannot diſcern :_ yet it is an evil which hath crept over 
my whole body ; it has paſſed through my very veins 
and marrow, in fuck a manner, that there is no mem- 
ber of my body that is able to work for my daily bread. 
This diſeaſe is by Tome called Idleneſs, and by others 
Sloth. The ſervant, hearing this £ngvlar apology, 
left him in great anger, and returned to his ' maſter IF 
with the above account; but before the company FR 
could ſend again to make further inquiry after him, © 
the beggar had very prudently withdrawn himſelf,” 

. ACTION, we are affuredy kee; s * ſoul in con- 
ſtant health; but idleneſs corrupts am uſts the mind; = 
for a man of great abilities may, by negligence 40 "9th | 
idleneſs, become fo mean and deſpicable as to be an | 
incumbrahce to - ſociety, and a bufden to himſelk. 
When the Roman biſtorians deſcribed an extracrel- 
nary man, it generally entered into his character, as 
an eſſential, Fat he was incred:bili induftri# diligentid 
Ingulari i of incredible induſtry, of ſingular diligenes © --* 
and application.“ And Cato in Salluſt informs the 
Senate, that it was not ſo much the arms, as the u- 
duſtry of their amecſtors, which advanced the grand8ir © 

of Rome, and thade her miltveſs of the World. Sunilar 
to which is th&obſeryation of Bolomon-=<Seelt on 
a man dfljpgent in his buſineſs ? He ſhall tand before 


» 


al! not ſtand before mean meu, 
A PHYSIOGNOWIST, ' who profeſſed, that from © 
the outward features of the face and habit of the G, 
he could aſſign the inward diſpoſition of any tang - 
degree of certiinty, one day ſeeing Socrates, pronoun. 
ced bim ſtupid, ignorant, effeminate, driumkes, an 
addicted to unnatural vices. Upon this the philoſo- 
pher's friends were fo irritated, that they threatened 

the man, and yowed to puniſh him as an"impoſtor ; as 

in all likelihood they would; had not SocrategxeRtraine 
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4% , ADVICE TO APPRENTICES. 
ſhould have been juſt the perſon he deſcribes; had 1 
no trained myſelf up by the precepts of philoſophy. 
 *EZPIO was adjudged to death for fome- offence in 
the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar; but his ſervant in the 
night-time carried him in a cheſt out of Rome, and 
brought him by repeated no urnal journies, from 
Oſtia to the Laurentine Fields, Were was his father's 
villa. Afterwards, in order to be at farther diſtance 
from danger, they took ſhip ; but being forced back 
by atempeſt, and driven on the coaſt 'of Naples, the 
Tervant was there apprehended, and. brought before 
the Centurion, who put him to a ſtrict examination. 
very art, however, was ineffectual to warp him from 
his duty; nor could he be prevailed; on, either by bribes 
or menaces, tqggnake any difcorery of his maſter's 
„„ X He 2 
- © MICITHUS, a domeſtic of Anaxilaus, King of the 
Rhegini, was left by his dying maſter to govern his 
Kingdom, and ſuperintend his children during their 
minority. Throughout his viceroy-ſhip be bthaved 
himſelf with ſuch clemency and juſtice, that che peo- 
ple ſaw themſelves happily placed under à perſon, 
Whoſe quality was neither unfit to bear rule, nor too 
mean for the high poſt he occupied: and yet, when 
ts children of Anaxilaus came of age, he immediately 
dexolved the power into their hands and at the ſame 
time transferred to: them the treaſuves,, which by his 
economy he had accumulated ; accounting himſelf 
merely as their guardian and truſtee ; while, for his 
- own part, content with a ſmall pittance, he retired'to 


Oo! mpia, and there lived in the private enjoyment of | 


reſpect, ſecurity, and the noble teſtiwony of a faithful 
und upright conſcience. - . 
IHE following, we are informed, is a true relation 

ol an event, which happened in a neighbouring ſtate 
not many years fo. A jeweller, a man of good cha- 

racter and conſiderable wealth, having occaſſon, in 

- the way of buſineſs, to travel at ſome diſtance from the 

lace of his abode, took along with him a ſervant. 

Ale had with him ſome of his beſt jewels, and a large 


8 . 


1 


day, as | Ire! 
a cximinal was brought before him, who was accuſed 
of nurderinght#maſlter. The evidence came out full; 
the jury braught, br their verdicꝭ that the priſoner was 


tum of money, ta which his ſervant was likewiſe pri 
The maſtex having occaſion to diſmonnt ou the 
che ſeryant watched his opportunity, took a piſta 
his maſter's. ſaddle, and ſhot him dead on the port. 
- Then rifling him of his jewels and money, and 45 1 


ing a large ſtone to his neck, he threw him into * F 


neareſt canal. With this booty, he made off to a . 4 


tant part of the cguntry, re he had reafon 
liere that neither be nor his maſter were 
There he began to trade, in a very low way at fix » 
his obſcurity, might ſcreen him from obſervation # 


in the courſe of mary 22 ſeemed ta rife up, by they Fo 


natural progreſs of buſineſs, into wealth and confider” ty 
ation; ſo that his, good ſortune appeared at once th 
effect of induſtry, and tlie reward e Of theſe 
le counterfeited the appearance fo Well, that he grew 
into great credit, married into a good family; and by | 
laying out his hidden ſtores diſcreetly, as he ſaw occa- 
fon, aud joining to all an univerſal affability, he was 
at length admitted to a ſhare of the government of the 
towns and roſe from one poſt to another, till at laſt he 
. was choſen chief magiſtrate. In this office he main 
rages os character, aud continued to * 9 93 
Imall appla e, both as governor and judge z till, one * 
f ſat on the 9 * bs brethren, 272 


guilty, and the whole aſſembly waited. the ſentence f 
the Preſident of the Caurt (of which he happened to be 
that day) in great ſuſpence. Meanwhile he appeared*”* * 
to be in unuſugl diſorder and agitation of mind us. 

colour changed often, at length he aroſe from his ſest, 
and coming down from the bench, placed himſelf juùſt 
"ny the — wat man at the bar, to the no Tmall 
- aſtqniſhment of all preſent. « You ſee , before ou 
(aid he, addreſling himſelſ to thoſe who hadJat on the 
bench with him) a ſtriking inſtance of the a awards 
of Heaven z which, this day, after thirty years'conceal- 
nen 19 you 6 greajer cim WO I0 
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. found guilty.” ” Then he made an atnple con- 
Nano his hemous offence, with all its peculiar ag- 
 _grivations : Nor can I,“ continued he, «feel any 
relief from the agonies of an awakened conſcience, but 
by requiring that juſtice be forthwith done againſt me. 
in the moſt public and ſolemn manner“ We may 
 _ ealily ſuppoſe the amazemeat of all, eſpecially his fel-- 
lo judges. © They accordingly” proceeded upon his. 
__ ion to paſs ſentence upon him, and he died with. 
Al the ſymptoms of à penitent mind. 7 
Sell the younger, when only twenty: four years. 
of age, was appointed by the Roman Republic to the 
command of the army againſt the Spaniards. Soon 
4 after the conqueſt of Carthagena, the capital of the 
empire, his intgffity and virtue were put to the fol- 
lowing exemplary and ever memorable trial, related by- 
the hiſtorians, ancient and modern, with | univerſal. 
applauſe. Being retired into his camp, ſame” of his 
aut him a young virgin of ſuch exquiſite 


T Heauty, that ſhe drew upon her the eyes and admiration. 
Hf all. The young conqueror ſtarted from his feat- 
with confuſion and ſurpriſe 3 and like one thunder- 
ruck, ſcemed to he robbed of that preſence of mind 
And ſelf. poſſeſſion, ſo neceſſary in a general, and for 
Which Scipio gas remarkably ug. In a few mo- 
== partes ramen his Rragpling Wis, he inquired 
of the beautiful captive, in the mot vil and polite: 
manner, concerning her country, birth connections; 
and finding that ſhe was betrothed to à "Cehiberian 
prince named Allucius, he ordered both him and the 
_ captive's parents to be ſent for. The. Spaniſh prince 
no ſooner appeared. in his preſence, .than even before 
he ſpoke to the father and mother, Scipio took him 
aſide, and to remove the anxiety he might be in on 
account of the young lady, he addreſſed him in theſe 
words: Tou and Lare young, which admits of m 
ſpeaking to you with more liberty. Thoſe who brought”. 
me your future ſpouſe, aſſured me at the ſame time, 
that you loved her with extreme tenderneſs ; and her 
beauty left me no room to doubt it. Up. which, = 


* 


rp 


ie ro. 
reflecting; that if; like you; 1 had thought of n 
an engagement, and were not wholly 
the affairs'of my 3 * 
fo honourable and hudable a paſſion mig — 
I therefore think myſelf happy” 1 


juncture to do you ſervice. Though the fortune r 


war has made me your maſter, E deſire te be your 
friend. Here is yeur wiſe z take her, and may the 


2 5 bleſs you with her. One thing, however; I would. 


Sys youby ee „that ſhe has been 
us as ſhe would have been in the houſe of her fatho> 
and mother. Far be it from Scipio to purchaſe a looſe 


4 


4 = 


, . 


and "momentary: pleaſure at the expence of virtue, A 


honour, and the Kappineſs of an "honeſt mart! Nos 


I have her for you, in order to maße you a prelent 


worthy of you, and of me. The only * re- 
. quire of you, for this ineſtimable gift is, that you will. 


be a friend to the Roman people. Allutius's heart 


was too full to make him any anſwer 5 but, throwing 


himſelf at the General's feet, be wept aloud : the'cap- 


fell down in the fame poſture z\ and remained 
ſo, till the aged father, ove Ilmed with #ran 
of joy, burſt into! the blow words: O divine 


virtue O glorious: leader! O wondrous youth ? 
not that obliged he give thee, _ thus 
ww the gods 9 2 — 

all the tra could ſt * 3 
poſſe ſſion per :ojured perſon ? Suck was Scipio 
afoldier, a youth, an heather ! nor was his virtue: 
unrewarded. - — charmed with ſuch magna- 
nimity, liberali el politeneſs, vent into his oπ n 
country, and el bs 


who conquered all things leſs by the force of his arms; 


han by the charcas of his virtue and the -greatneſs/of 
his beneficence.” Upon this report (continues the 
| hiſtorian) all Celtiberia ſubmitted to the Romans; a 


Allucius geturned in s out tu Scipio, at the bead of” 
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; Scipio the gods have given thee more than — 


W * = " 
— jy ab r 


n all occaſions the praſſes 
his generous 2 humane victor ! crying out, that 
there was come” into Spain a young hero, ke the gods; 


44 ADVICE TO APPRENTICES. 
-2400:choſen horſe, to facilitate his future conqueſts : 
and, to render the marks of his gratitude ſtill more 
durable, Allucius cauſed the action above related to 
be engtaven on a ſilver ſhield, which he preſented: to 
9 1 2 preſentinfigitelymore ineſtimable and lo- 
rious, than all his treaſures and. triumphs. This ſhic* 1, 
which Seipio carried with him when he returned to 


-. «Rome, was loft in his paſſing the Rhone, with part of 


a 


the. baggage: it continued in chat river till the year 
1665, when ſome fiſhermen found it; and it is faid to 
de now in the cabinet of the French King. 
A YOUNG man haying been condemned to death 
for-theft, his mother went lamenting, along with him 
tothe place ob execution. There, under (pretext of a 


| whiſper, he put his mouth to her ear, and bit it clear 


off. The ſpectators being provoked by this unnatural 
action; © Good people,” cried the criminal, * juc 
mot. by appearances. . It is this mother of mine Who 
has ht me to ſhame and puniſhment: for, had 
. the. whipt me ſoundly for A. ſtole when L Was a 
boy, I ſhonld never have come whogallons for W 
no that I am A man,” 

PERRIN loft boch his parents before Menon artion- 


| late their names, and was obliged to a charity-houſe for 


His education. At the age- of fifteen he was hired by a 
farmer to be a; ſhepherd, in the neighbourhood: of Lu- 
cetta, who kept herſather's ſheep. They often met, 
and were fond of being together, - Fiye years thus 
aſſed, when their ſenſations became more ſerious. 
1 propoſcd to Lucetta to demand her from her 
father: the bluſhed, and confeſſed her willingneſs. 2 
ſhe had an errand to the town next day, the opportuni 
of her abſence was choſen for making the propoſ⸗ 
Tou want to marry my daughter, ſaid the old auan. 
H. ve you a houſe to cover her, or money to 
ber? Lucetta's fortune is not enough for both. It 
Won t do, Perrin, it won't do. But, replied Perrin, I 
have hands to work: I have laid up twenty erowns of 
my wages, which will defray the expence of the wed- 


ging ; TU work harder, and Jay up more. „ 


— 


N 
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other. Perrin, one evening returning home 
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| the old man; you'are young, and mag wait's Reue get 
rich, and my daoghteris at your ſervice,” Perrin wi 


ed for Lucetta's returning in the evening. Has my father 

iven you a refuſal, eried Lucetta ? Ah, Lucetta, replied 

errin, how unhappy am I for being poor ? But I bave 
not Joſt all hopes: my circumſtances may change for 
the better. As they never tired of converſing together, 
the night drew on, and it became dark. Perrin, mak- 
ing a falſe ſtep, fell on the ground. He found a bag, 
which was heavy. Drawing toward à light in the 1 
neighbourhood, he found that it was filled with gold. 
T thank Heaven, cries Perrin, in a tranſport, for. Being 
favourable to our wiſhes. This will fatisfyyour father, 


and make us happy. In their way to her father's houſe, 


a thought ſtruck Perrin. This money is not ours: © 
it belongs to ſome ſtranger; and perhaps this moment 
te is lamenting the loſs of it: let us go to the vicar 
for advice: he has always been kind-to me.“ Perrim 
ow the bag into the vicar's hand, ſaying; that at. firſt 
looked on it as a providential preſent to remove the 
only obſtacle to their marriage; but that he now doubt- 
ed Whether he could lawfully retain it. The vicareyed 


e levers with attention: he admired their hofielty, = 


which © ed even to ſurpaſs their affection. Perrin, - 


ſaid he, cheriſh theſe! ſentiments : Heaven will bleſs - 
you. We'vwilt endeavour to find out the owner + he 


will reward thy honeſty : I will add what I cam ſpares - 
you "ſhall have Lucetta. The bag was advertiſed-in 
the newſpapers,and cried in the neighbouring pariſhes. . 
Some time having elapſed, and the money not demand 
— the vicar carried it to Perrin. «Theſe twelve * 
ouſand livres bear at preſent” no-proht.: you my 
reap the intereſt at leaſt. Lay them out in — 4 
manner, as to enſure the ſum itſelf to the owner, if 


be ſhall appear.” A farm was purchaſed,” and the 


conſent of Lucetta's father to the marriage was obtain-—„ 
ed. Perrin was employed in huſbandry, and Lucetta * 
in family affairs. "They lived in perfect cordialitghs © 
and two children endeared them ſtill the more to ft ö. 
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his work, ſaw a chaiſc overturned, with two gentlemen 
in it. He ran to their affiſtance,..and offered them 
every accomodation his {mall houſe could afford. This 
ſpot, cried one of the gentlemen, is very fatal to nie. 
Ten years ago, I loſt here twelve thouſand livres. Perrin 
liſtened with attention. What, ſearch mage you far 


them ? ſaid he. It was not in my power, replied the 


ſtranger, to make any ſearch. I was hurrying to Port 
Orient to embark for the Indies, for the veſſel w 

ready to ſail. Next morning, Perrin ſhewed to his 
gueſts his houſe, his garden, his cattle, and mentioned 
the produce of his fields... „All theſe are your proper- 
ty, addreſhng the gentleman who had loſt the bag ; 
«the money ſell into my hands; I purchaſed this farm 
with it ; the farm is your's. The vicar has an inſtru- 
ment which ſecurcs your property, though I bad died 
without ſeeing you.“ The ſtranger, read the inſtru» 
ment with emotion: he looked on Perrin, Lucetta, 
| children. Where am I, cried he, and what 
do I hear ? What! virtue in people ſo low ? Have you 
any other land but this farn+ ? No, replied; Perrin; 


but you will have occaſion for a tenant, and I hope you 


will allow me to remain here, Tour honeſty deſeryes 
a better xecompence, anſwered the ſtranger ;.my ſu 

5 — trade has been great, and I have forgot my lol: 
Lou are well entitled to this little fortune 3 Keep it as 
your own, What man in the world would have acted 


and joy. My dear children, ſaid he, 4 kiſs the 


| hand. of your bene factor. Lucetta, this farm no be- 


longs to us, and we can enjoy it without anxiety or 
remorſe.” 5 Thus Was honeſty re War ded. Let tho ſe 
ho deſire the reward practiſe the virtue. 
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ike Perrin? Perrin and Lucetta ſhed tears of aſfection 
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A 2 — 1055 and ſecks- ſociety's even the 

animals which are not of the moſt ferocious and 
ene kind, delight to berd' together, and feel a 
ſatisfaction in each other's preſence. Man, peculiarly 
formed for ſociety, has no joy in abſolute ſolitude: 
Cut off from his ſellow- creatures, ſo far is he from par- 
taking of the pleaſures of life, that he finds it extremely 
diſkcult to ſupport his being. From ſociety proceed 
all the reſined comforts , and ſuperior enjoyments of 
life; and from ſoeicty—ſo very much mixed are. all 
human bleſſings proceed the greateſt. dangers and 
evils of life. Tis unpleaſing to think, that from our 
chief advantages our greateſt evils ſhould flow ; but 
this is is not the only inſtance wherein che obſervation 

holds good. Society you muſt, you will have: good 

ſociety is not leſs difficult to attain, than it is advan- 
tageous when attained : evil fociety, zs common as 
the air, is as blaſting to the manners, as that air, when 
i? bears on its noxious wings eſtilenee and diſeaſe. 
The choice of bad company 1 proves a bad diſ- 
poſition of mind. « Tell me with whom you 80, 
ſays the proverb, * and I will tell you what you axe.“ 
Free ſociety is a matter of abſolute choice, and, like 
another alliance, eau never be contracted without con- 
ſent of parties. Like univerfally aſſorts with. like ; 
and ĩt is as impoſſible for a virtuous mind, deſirous of - 
improvement, and ſtudious to excel in duty, to take 
pleaſure in the company of idle, ignorant, and vicious, 
perſons, as it is for the two greateſt contraries in na- 
ture to unite. Where the ſentiments, the converfa- © 
tion, the purſuits totally diſagree, what but ſirife and; 
contention can enſue ? Is it probable that perſons thus * 


69 merely to Ie 


4 ou 


3 


contend ? Far different is the end and deſign of ſocial 
intercourſe. Indeed, the matter wants very little 
proof: the choice of bad companions” is as iufallible 
à proof of a bad mind, as the choice of bad, trifling 
and _ would be of a*depraved' taſte, 
in the man-who had a large and excellent library of the 
beſt and moſt improving authors around him, whence 
r 1nd Hehe O'S 


N N 
% ART thou any kind of tree?“ (ſaid an eaſtern 
Sage to a lamp of odoriferous earth, which he picked 
up in a grove) Thou charmeſt me with thy bar” roomy 
Alt anſwered him, „ am only a vile piece of earth; 
but I dwelt for ſome time with the roſe.” One of our 
Poets has prettily conveyed this ſentiment, by obſerv- 
ho can travel through th Arabian groves, 
And not bear thence fame fragfance.” 


Poo; 
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' requeſt admiſſion intoa ſociety of Sages, whoſe morals 
were holy and pure. Hewbtairftd what he. earneſtly 


deſired: the conſtant example, of their virtues = 


affected him. He could not be taught a better leſſon, 
He made no delay to imitate them, and to relinquiſh 


PIT | I 3 A 5 . »  v is 7 1 | o 
THE divine mercy had infpired à vicious man to. 


his former ill habits. He became juſt, ſober, patient, 
laborious, beneficent, amiable. His good works could 
not be contradicted : but, odious motives were attrib- 


- . .nted to them; and though his actions were commend- 


© ed, his perſon was not beloved or  efteemed. In ſhort, 
moſt people ſeemed inclined to paſs their judgment 


im, from what he had been, but not from what 


he was. This injuſtice, pierced him with ſorrow : he 


| ſhed tears in the boſom of an old and venerable friend, 


whom he knew to be juſt and humane. My fon,” 


ſaid the Sage to him, c Thou art of more worth even 


than thy Reputation give God thanks for it. Happy is 
the map, w | 


20 can ſay, © My engmies and my rivals cen- 


* 


ſure in me che vices which I no longer retain.” What 
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ſigniſies it, if thou art but good, that others perſecuts = 
thee. as a wicked man ? Haſt thou not for thy conſolation, 
two clear- ſghted 1 L thy, actions, Gon, and 
chine own conſeien eee i. 
IIIE excellent Biſhop Taylor, in one of his volumes, 
has the following. .zemark.: „As tholg- creatures,” 
ſays he, ©, that lixe among the ſnows of the mouns. 
tains. turn white with their food, and converſation 
with ſuch perpetual whiteneſſes; ſo our ſouls may be | 
transformed into the fimilitude and union of Chriſt, 4 
by our. perpetual feeding on him, and converſation, 
not only in his courts, but in his very heart, and ' moſt. * 
ſecret. affections, and incomparable purity. Thus too 
the royal poet obſerves, with reſpect to our aſſociates 
in life 2 With the boly thou ſhalt be holy, and with 
a perfect man, thou ſhalt be perfect: With the clean, 
thou ſhalt be clean, and with the froward, thou ha. 
learn frowardnefs,” -.- + 4 
GALLUS VIBIUS, we-are informed, was in he 
earlier part of Hfe a man of great eloquence, yet, i | 
courſe of time, he fell into à [tate of as great a 
which ſeized on him not {ſo much by accident, as by. 
his own affectation, having ſo long mimically imita- 
ted madmen, that he became frantic himſelf. And 
Tully confeſſed that whilſt he laughed at one Hircus,. 
a very ridiculous fellow, he almoſt became the famg 
kind of perſon. : „Dum illum rideo, pene factus ſum 
ile.” e TZ PITTS >. 
IT was an ancient cuſtom of the Ethiopians' (ſays 
Diodorus Siculus) that if the King by any cauſe or acct= , + 
dent was maimed in his limbs, his domeſtics and famil- * 24 
iar friends would voluntarily weaken themſelves in 4 
thoſe members; thinking it uncomely for them to walk 
upright, while their King halted, or if hg had but one 
eye, that they ſhould have perfect ſigi Thus too, 
en rar died, BY ure nds u = I 
to kill ſelves ; as if ſuppoling ſuch a period f Mö 
their own exiſtence Eble: = a Be _- 4 
undifſembledfriendſhip. - How many ſuch ſelf-ſacriti-> © 
cers are to be found 2 world, devoting themſehes 
PF, 44 : + 10” „ 
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as wildly to ruin, through falſe complaiſance, and a 
vicious deference to the rank and influence of others 
II following is related by s writer of undoubted 
reputation: Speaking of Prince Eugene of Soiſſons, 
he obſerves, « All thoſe qualifications and endow- 
ments that can procure love and eſteem, ſhone con- 
ſpicuous in this young Prince. A graceful perſon, 
the moſt engaging affability and ſweetneſs of temper, 
a quick underſtanding, an heroic ardour, a ſkill in the 


; ſciences, and other parts of polite literature (which 
Was the more extraordinary in a Prince then but fifteen 


|; * 


* K 1 
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years of age) united to juſtify the exalted hopes con- 
ceived of him. He ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to a 
military life, and at that early period was already inur- 
ing himſelf to jt ; ſo, that commonly a bare board ſerved 
him for a pifow. The King had taken the greateſt 


Care of his education, and ſuffered lum to be ignorant 
of no branch of knowledge, which might contribute 

to Ins future advancement, To keep him out of the 
Way of public diverſions, and other diſſipations, he 


reſided at 2 diſtanee from court, having apartments at 
the riding academy: There he gave himſelf up to 
the ſtudy of the ſciences, with ſuch intenſeneſs and 
application, that he ſcarce came to court once in a week, 
nor appeared at any public diverſions, The apart- 


ments of the Prinee and his excellent tutor were full 


of a philoſophical apparatus, and mathematical inſtru- 
ments; of the conſtruction and uſe of which the 
Prince had gained a perſect knowledge, as it were by 
way of diverſion, Nothing gave him greater fatisfac- 


tion than to explain every thing of curioſity to ſtran- 


gers who happened to viſit him. The young Prince 


allowed himſelf no other amuſements, but ſuch as im- 


prove, as well as divert the mind; and was as fond of 


mathematical problems, and philoſophical experiments, 


as too many young gentlemen are of ſuch diverſions 


as tend to alienate their minds from any intenſe appli- 
cation, and render them unable to bear the leaſt Hard- 


ſhip. | es of 
: How great thipgs were to be expected from a 


& 


event vain 


— 
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Prince of ſuch endowments ! ſo diſpoſed to the wor- 
thieſt purſuits, ſo cloſely. applying himſelf to them, 
making ſo happy a ogreſs in them. —Alas 4 VET 1 
pleaſing Exp kation Formed of him ptoved in the 
Bad companions inſinuated themſelves 
into his good, eſteem ; bad examples found him una- 
ble to withſtand them; when the vicious were this 
companions, their manners-were no longer his abhor- 
rence : By aſſociating with them, he ſoon became as 
abandoned as the worſt of them; and in a_few years, 
having loſt his virtue, unhappily loſt, his life.“ There 
cannot be a {onger or more melancholy proof of the 
fatal influence which bad company and bad examples 
have over even the beſt cultivated and beſt diſpoſecß 
minds. How then ean others. expect to avoid the 
eontigion, though ever ſv careſully informed and well- 
inclined, if they are hardy enough to venture in the 
midſt of it; even when they ſee before their eyes a 
youth thus well and nobly trained, blaſted at once and 
all his fair bloſſems, withering, or ere they were pen 
_ ed into the promiſed fruit2W0ͥ] . 


inn leapncd and pious Sir Matthew Hale, heh  - 


a youth, was too much addicted to the ſociety of ſome 
vicious people, which he did. not break off, till an 
alarming accident drove him from it, Being invited, 
with ſome other young ſtudents, to a merry-making 

out of town, one of tleem during the carouſe. called for 

fo much wine, that notwithſtanding all Mr. Hale could 

do to prevent ity he went on in his exceſs, till he fell 
down as dead before them All preſent were not a 

little terriſied, and did all they could to bring him to 
himſelf again: This particularly- affeQte& Mr. Hale, 
who went into another room, and ſhutting the door, 

fell on his knees, and prayed carneſtly. to God, both 

for his friend, that he might again be reſtored to life, 

and that himſelf might be forgiven for having counte-. 
nanced ſuch exceſſes, . Moreover, he vowed! to God, 
that he would never again keep company in that man- 
ner, .nor drink another health white he lived. His 


Lend recovered, and Mr Hale moſt religioully obſer r 
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8 BAD COM PAN Tr. 
ed his vow, tHl his dying day. It was this great man's 
n up by him in writing fer his own 
Private uſe, with regard to any (among other 
Ades of conduct) 19 8 do th, ured to uns God's 
name reverently, while with them; to beware of ſeav- 
ing an ill example among them; and to receive good 
from them, if they were more knowing than himſelf,” 
IHA ever-memorable inſtance of God's mercy, 
Wilmot, Eatl of Rocheſter, was in early life always 
much given to riot and licentiouſneſs. During his 
travels, however, and thoſe ſciences at ſea in which he 
was ſoon. after engaged, his mind being better occupied, 
he liad ſo entirely laid down his former intemperance ; 
chat at his return, we are informed, he hated 11 ve 
more. But falling again into company that loved thoſe 
exceſſes, he was, though not without difficulty, and Ly 
many Reps, brought back to it, and that in a ſhocking 
degree. For the natural plow cf his fancy being en- 
Hamed by wine, made him fo extremely pleaſant, that 
many, to be the more diverted by his humour, were 
ever ſtudying to engage him deeper and deeper in intem- 
perante: and this at length ſo entirely ſubdueT him, 
Wat (as he told Dr. Burnett his hiſtorian) for five years 
5 he was continually drunk: Not indeed all the 
While under the viſible cles of it; but his blood was ſo 
3nflamed, that he was not in all that time cool enough 
io be perfectly maſter of himſelf. This led him to lay 
and do many wild and unaccountable things; and by 
this, he ſaid; he had broken the firm conſtitution of his 
healtu, which once ſeemed ſo ſtrong, that nothing was 
too hard for it; and he fuffered ſo much in his reputa- 
tion, that he almoſt deſpaired to recover it. This courſe 
of life, however, was not always equally pleaſant to him. 
He had often fad intervals of ſevere reflection upon it: 
and though at that time he had not theſe awakened in 
him from any deep principle of religion, yet the horror 
-which nature excited in him, (eſpecially in ſome ſick- 
© nefs)-made him too caſy to receive thoſe ill and ſceptic- 
al principles with which others endeavoured 9 4 
-; Em; fo that he was ſoon brought to ſet him ſelf ts g. 
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core and fortify kis mind againſt reli jon, by diſpoſiells ; 
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ing himſelf all be couldygt the belief or apprebenſions. . 


of it. Fo complete hi ? | f hi! 
temper with the briſkneſs of his wit, diſpoſed him 
love the converſation of thoſe, who 4 


15 1 


vided their time 


in, the licentiouſneſs ot his 


he came at Jaſt to bend his wit, and direct his ſtücies 


and endeavours to =; > and ſtrengthen, thoſe.evil . 


principles both in himlelf and others. At length, God 


was pleaſed in a very ſtriking manner to bring him, by 
pain and forrow, and ſtrong conviction, to repentance 3 
during the courſe of which, he {aid to Biſhop Burnett, 


In what a condition ſhall I be, if I relaple after all 


this?“ —but added, “ He truſted in the grace and 
goodneſs. of God, and was reſolved to avoid all thoſe 


temptations, that courſe of liſe, and company, that 


were ſo likely to enſnare him; and he deſired to live. 


on no other account, but that he might, by the change 
of his manners, ſome way take off the high ſcandal 


his former behaviour had given him.” This the dying. 
8 255 


penitent uttered in various terms to his fpĩritual frie 
with other expreſſions to ſome of his former compans 


: " 


ions, which. well became his ſtate : piviog them a 


o 


chores to-publiſh any thing concerning 
whic 

ing God, that as his life had. done much hurt, 
death might de fome good.. 3 


is converſion, 
might be a means to reclaim others; and R f 


N Marius was ſent againſt the Cimbri; bs 


ſoldiers durſt not look the enemy in the face ;. their 


gigantic ſtature and barbarous aſpect awed the Roman 
bravery. But when they had beheld: theſe ſame bar- 
barous Hermans three days together from the imp, 


their ſpirits revived, their congealed courage began to 
eirculate through every vein z. ey not only fonght, b 
overcame the ſoe they had ſo. lately dreaded. Reæye 
the medalꝭ and apply it to thoſe connections in which 


the young and inexperienced are daily euliſted to their 


hurt the effect is obvious and ſtriking. A youth 
educated in the principles of chriſtianity, cannot at 
Arft think of the "_ of a commandment, without 
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ttembling and inward cotwulſion: but then he ſlides 
into ſecmingly trivial commons. The affociites of 
His unguarded hours ſtrew every pitfall of pleaſure 
_ with flowers At firſt, a damp ariſes over his mind, 
ang he almoſt inclines to doubt: there is ſome error in 
Anis progreſs. He becomes uneaſy for a While; yet, 

urged by example, continues his courſe, and at length 
_ conſcience begins to lumber ; its reproaches are faint, 
its ſtings ſcarce perceptible ; cuſtom blunts the edge of 
.refleCtion, and, when once arrived at this pitch of in- 
ſenſibility, he heſitates not at many impieties, which 
before were abhorrent to his nature. 80 true is that 
- | ancient aphoriſm, * Nemo repente ſuit tutpiſſimus;“ 
No one becomes very wicked on a ſudden. Negli- 
ence and diſtruſt firſt unite to *'weaken the ſacred 
ſanction of God's commands, before men can preſume 
%% W neg AR 
+» EUSEBIUS was not one of | thoſe plodders, wiio- 
- ſeem to diſband all ſociety, and to forfwear converſa- 
tion; who place virtue in ſourneſs, and confound piety 
with ſpleen; No; he was. free, eaſy, and cheerful, 
and never reſuſed to partake of thoſe feſtivities, which 
- recreate the mind, and refreſh the body, without pre- 
| Jjudice to the conſcience This was his ne plus ultra, 
And he thought it a noble and an ample field; fince 
here he could enjoy every gratification ſuited” to a ra- 
2 being, and not unworthy his underſtanding and 
His nature. “ But, to pawn innocence for pleaſure 
(faid he) as many do, is to overate the one, and to under- 
value the other, To laugh whilſt we fin, is, in ſome 
fort, to renew the barbarous cruelty of Nero, who is 
"reported to have played while Rome burned ; or the 
fooliſh temerity of the Indian philoſopher, who ſun 
on the funeral pile juſt ready to conſume him.“ Dit: 
guſted therefore at ſuch ſociety, and ſtill more at fol- 
- lies which he could neither endure or correct; he la- 
mente d in ſilent indignation, to behold Chriſtians lead- 
ing the lives of the loweſt Pagans, and profaning the @ 
© © beſt religion with the fouleſt crimes.— What pleaſure 
„Would bgfay) can any Chriſtian take in thoſe places, 
3 e 
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allied all the qualities of à gentleman ſo haridfo 


3 A 
46 


where vices ride ub kin en hos 
dungeon? Where Goodneſs and lie under 


contempt, and i irregularity teceives applauſe ? Where 
the beſt actions are Na —— and the worſt gloſſed 
over or deified by their ſhortsfighted votaries This 


conſideration fo weaned Euſrbius from the love ofthe 


world, that he withdrew" inte the country;' aud Were 


with the duties of a Chriſtian, that it a hard to judge 


whether his behaviour was more 8 or more 
religious. He was wont to fay, “ 


lie under a 

great miſtake, who fancy that virtue is am enemy to 
odbreeding'; that àa man muſt turn off civility 0 
come a ſaint ; and exclude himſelf from the 

&f all men, in order to keep up a correſpondenee wit 


his God. No, (continued he) Chriſtianity makes men 


Honeſt, indeed, but it does not make them clown; it 
forbids imace, but not ſincerity 3. it puts a mean be- 
tween foppiſhneſs' and ruſticity; aud forbids u to- 


ſhew no breeding, by aſfecxing to ſhew tod much. 
Virtue ſmooths the brow as well as the "confcievice, 
and knows how to temper innocent mirth with a ſea- 
ſonable reſervedneſs and decorum. So that we Ways 


if we ſo incline, keep up to the height of our 
God, without dropping our obligations to good = 
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The flowers of eloquence profufely Ry * 
Oer ſpotted vice fill half the letter d world - +7 
Wit, a true Pagan, deifies the brut, 
Aud lifts our ſwine-njoyments' from the 2 


T's - ads Can powers of genius exerciſe A e 
Au tonſecrate enormities n #85) 33 Ae 
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FORDS, ſays Mr. Addiſon, are the tranſcript 
i of thoſe ideas, which agg in the mind of man: 
writing and printing ate the tranſcript of words. As 
the Supreme Being bas . expreſſed, and, as it were, 
printed his ideas in the creation, men expreſs their 


66 


ideas in books; which, by this great invention of lat- 


ter ages, may laſt as long as the ſun and moon, and 
periſn only in the general wreck of nature Bogks are 
the legacies which a great genius leaves to mankind, 


and which are delivered down from generation to gen- 


eration, as preſents to the poſterity of thoſe who are 


yet unborn. Now, if writings are thus durable, con- 


tinues he, and may paſs from age to age throughout 
the whole courſe of time, hew careful ſhould an author 
be of committing any thing to print, that may corrupt 
poſterity, and poifon the minds of men with vice and 


- error? Writers of great. talents, who employ their 


parts in propagating immorality, and ſeaſoning vicious- 
ſentiments with wit and humour, are to be looked upon - 


as the peſts of ſociety, and the enemies of mankind.. 


| 
N % 
1 : 
: 
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They leave books behind them (as it is ſaid of thoſe who 
die in diſtempers which breed an ill-will towards their 
own ſpecies) to ſcatter infection, and deſtroy their 
poſterity... They act the counterparts of a Confucius, 
or a Socrates; and ſeem as it were ſent into the world 
to deprave human nature, and ſink it into the condition 
of brutality.T“ 5 , 
There are books whoſe immediate and direct ten- 
dency it is, to ſerve the eauſe of immorality, and to 
be the foul vehicles of indecency, obſcenity, and pol- 
lution. Theſe are a kind of writings ſo impure and 
defiling, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to ſpeak of them 
without incurring ſome degree of defilement ;—for 
who can touch pitch and be clean? And they are ſo 
prejudicial and obnoxious to all purity of mind, that 
the leaſt ſhare of virtue, I muſt believe, will be ſuth- 


©. cient to render them odious and diſguſting. Nor will 
you, if you have the leaſt regard for religion, the leaſt 


reverence for yourſelves, ever be perſuaded to degrade 
your nature ſo much, as to peruſe ſuch infamous and 


| "-dcteſtable performances. 
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It is indeed a melancholy reflection, that any fuck” 


books ſhould be extant —_— tis melancholy 
think that any of the human 


pecies ſhould have ſb far 


loſt all ſenſe of "ſhame, al feelings of confoience, a 


fit down deliberately, and compile a work, entirely in 
the cauſe of vice and immorality; a work, which, far 
aught they know, may ſerve to pollute the minds of 


millions, and propagate contagion and iniquity through 


generations yet unborn t Eiving and ſpreading its bane- 
ful effects long after the unhappy hand which wrote it, 
ieee 


1 5 1 . 


is mouldered into duſ. 


The Engliſh language abounds with excellent wri- 


ters in every branch of uſeful and entertaining ſeĩenee: 


You will reap, from an attention to ſuch authors, not. 
only en increaſe of wiſdofrr, but alſo of virtue, her fair 


companion; and by theſe will be introduced to an ac- 


quaintance with ſach happineſs, as vice never k nech 


as all the gayeſt ſcenes of immorality could never 
afford. 5 mo o« © $6 ob < ” | 


uring curate, confeſſed to him with 


that nothing ſat more heavy at his heart, than the ſenſe 


of his having ſeduced the age by his writings, and that 


their evil influence was likely to continue even after his 


death. The curate, upon further examination, finding 


: ' FP $535 0.231 . 
THE Earl of Rocheſter, at a time when he lay dan- 
| geroully ſiek, and had deſired the aſſiſtance of-a-neighs 


- 
+ . 


the penitent in the utmoſt'agonies of deſpair, and being 


himſelf a man of learning, told him, that he hoped/his 


caſe was not ſo deſperate as he apprehended, ſinee he 


found that he was ſo very ſenſible of his faul and fo 


ſincerely repented of it. The penitent tilt urged the 


evil tendency of his book to ſubvert all religion, and the 


little ground of hope there could be for one, Mhoſe | 
writings would continue to do miſchief, when his body 


was laid in aſhes, The curate finding no other 'wayto - 


comfort him, told him, „that he did well in being 
afflicted for the evil deſign, wih which he pH 


his book, but that he ought t, 
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cauſe was ſo very bad, and his arguments ſo weak, that 
he did not apprehend any ill effects from it: in ſhort, 
that he might reſt ſatisfied, his performance could do 


no more miſchief after his death, than it had done 


whilſt he was living. To which, he added for his farther 
ſatisfaction, that he did not believe any, beſides the au- 
thor's particular. friends and acquaintance, had ever 
been at the pains of reading it, or that any body, after 


his death, would ever inquire after it.” Hut (ſee ne 


" . 


vanity and inconſiſtency of the human mind.!) the dy- 
ing man had ſtill ſo much the pride and frailty of an 
author in him, as to be cut to the heart with theſe con- 


ſolations ; and without anſwering the good man bis 


 ©eovered- for that time, and 


confidant; aſked thoſe about him (with a peeviſhneſs too 
natural to a ſick perſon) * where they had met with one 
Ao ignorant, and whether they Thought him a proper 
perſon to attend one in his condition!“ The curate 
finding that the author did not expect to be dealt with 
as areal and ſincere penitent, but as a penitent of im- 
portance, after a ſhort admonition withdrew; not queſ- 


tioning, but he ſhould be again ſeat for, if the ſiekneſs 


grew deſperate. Ihe 3 author, however, re- 
t 


two or three other tracts, with the ſame ſpirit, and, very 
luckily for mankind, and his own reputation, with the 
ſame acceptance and ſucceſs. * 

III deferves our ſerious remark, that as the atheiſtic- 
al writer Lucretius himſelf, is reported by two ancient 


authors to have run mad, and to have killed himſelf ; 
ſo likewiſe twoingenious gentlemen of our own nation, 
(Mx. Sreech and Mr. Blount) who did no great ſervice 


to their generation by turning his works into Engliſh 
proſe and verſe, fouud ſomething ſit ſo heavily upon 
then minds, though they were in no mean outward 


circumſtances, that both of them followed their admired 
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author in his diſmal exit;: putting an end to their lives 
with their own hands. The one hanged, and the other 


piſtolled himſelf. 


[WHAT 3 bleſlingto mankind, in himſelf and in his 
-vritings, was the ingenious, humble and pious Mr. 
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Boyle; what a common peſt to ſociety was the fallacious, 
proud and improus H 
tormer bad adieu to this world with the utmoſt ſerenity, 
honor, and hope; while the other went out of it in the 
dark, with an odium on his name, as well as with terri- 
ble apprehenſions of an unknown future. He had been 


an inſtrument of the prince of darkneſs, in pn | 


many young ' gentlemen and others with his wicked 
ptinciples, as the late Earl of Rocheſter (heretofore 
mentioned) confeſſed with extreme griet in the hours of 


affliction. It is remarkod 2 who critically 4 


ſerved the author of «The Leviathan,“ that though in 


a humour of bravado, he would fpeak vary ſtrange and 


unbecoming things of God, yet, in His-ſtudy, in the 


dark, and in his retired thoughts, he trembled before 


him. What could make this ſchange man awake in 


ſuch terror and amazement, if his candle happened to 


go out in the night; but that he was unable to beat the 


diſmal reflections of his diffolute and gloomy mind; 


and becauſe he neither knew how quite to extinguiſh, 


nor yet how to bear the light of conſcience, that «can» 


dle of the Lord,” within him ? Many, his! appear 


like Atheifts in their mirth, in wine and company, Who 


are quite of other ſentir#2nts in ſickneſs, and the gloom 
of ſolitude. | «gs 3 
TIIE following is a piece of advice communicated 
by the late Dr. Doddridge, in a letter to a young man, 
formerly his pupil; on the ſubject of unprofitable read- 
ing in his ſphere, who was then entering into a mer- 
chant's counting-houſe : Let it, ſays he, be your 
conſtant care, that ſtudy may not interfere with devotion, 
nor engroſs that valuable time, which ſnould be conſe- 
crated to the ſervice of your God. If we are abandoned 


by him, our genius muſt, flag, and all our thqughts 


become languid and confuſed. It will be in vain that 


we ſeek the aſſiſtance of books; for When he ceaſeth to 
af by them,the moſt prigh)y writer euere, 


the molt perſpicuous, obſcufe, and the molt judicious, 


trifling : whereas, if we maintain a continued regard 
to him, in the conſtant exerciſes of lively devotion, we- . . 


| Accordingly we find the 
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ſhall wile his aſſiſtance and bleſſing in our ſtudies, and 
then the profiting will quickly appear towurſelves and 
others. And, (which is ſtill more deſirable) when 80 
we are converſing with Gop, we are preparing for t 
world of light, where our capacities will be gloriouſly 
improved; where we ſhall be ſurrounded with the 
wileſt and beſt of company, and new ſcenes of knowl- 

will be daily opening to our minds. Let us be 
conſtant and jealous in the ſervice of God, and e 
ſhall be excellent ſcholars ten thouſand years hence; 

While thoſe who have made the greateſt improvements 
in human knowledge, yet have lived in neglect of God 
and religion, are forgotten upon earth, and conſigned 
over to the gloom of everlaſting darkneſs. Let us re- 
member, that everychour which we take from God to 
give to our books, weforfeit ſome degree of future hap- - 

ſs, which might have been the reward of that hour, 
bee. ſpent it aright. And, when we conſider, that 
knowledge is a part of the happineſs of heaven, we ſhall 
certainly. find, that, upon the whole, we loſe a great 
deal more knowledge than we get, by ſuch ſacrilegious 
-  encroachments; even thaugh our ſtudies ſhould fucceed 
x more proſperouſly than we have reaſon to, expect they 
will. $5 | | ' 
HOW remarkably careful the ancients were of what 
books they let their children read, may be ſeen in that 
amiable writer, Mr. Rollin. Valens Maximus, in 
rticulur, informs us, that the Lacedemonians com- 
manded the books of the poet Archilochus to be re- 
moved-from their city, as: judging the reading of them 
highlyimproper for their youth, and ſubverſive of decen- 
and good manners. Thus that wiſe nation held 
in little eſteem the elegance and. wit of his writings ; 
which, however they might refine the imagination, 
were but too likely to hurt the mind, and contaminate 
the principles, of their children. 

N his death-bed,.the penitent Earl of Rocheſter 
+. was touched with very ſtrong , compunCtion for the 
various indecencies he had diffuſed from his pen; ac- 

cordingly, we have {cen in the foregoing diſcourfe, how 
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extremely ſolicitous he Was, if it were poſlible, to ſup- 
preſs and ſtille them, as ſuited only to ſerve the cauſe of 
vice and profaneneſs. Heè ingenuoully declared, “ that 
that abſurd and fooliſh philoſophy which the world 
had ſo much admired, as 2 by the late Mr. 
Hobbes and others, had undone him, and many more, 
of the beſt parts in the nation? While his ſenſe of the 
paſt, and his hearty concern for the pious education of 
his children, made him wiſh, „That his ſon might 


never be a wit; that is, (as he himſelf explained it) one 


of thoſe wretched creatures, who pride themſelves in 
abuſing God and religion, denying his being, or his 
providence z-but rather that he miglit become an honeſt, 
and a religious man, which alone could render him the 
ſupport and bleſſing of his family“ +"; 
Above all he was remarkably hearty' in his endea- 
yours to be ſerviceable to thoſe about him. On which 
head, we cannot paſs by that moſt fervent and paſſion- 
ate exclamation of his to a gentleman of ſomexcharac- 
ter, who came to viſit him in his laſt ilInels.  « Q/ 
remember, ſaid he, that you contemn God no more ! 
he is an avenging God, and will vifit you for your fins | 
will, in mercy, I hope, touch your conſcience ſooner or 
later, as he has done mine! You and I have been 
friends and finners together a great while l therefore I 
am the more free with you. We have been all miſta - 
ken in our conceits and opinions: our perſuaſions have 
been falſe and groundleſs; therefore God grant you 
repentance.” And, ſeeing the ſame gentleman next 
day again, he ſaid to him, % Perhaps you were diſobli- 
ged by my plainneſs to you yeſterday : I ſpake the 
words of truth and ſoberneſs to you; and (ſtriking 
his hand upon his breaſt with great emotion). ſaid, 41 
hope God will touch your heart.” ; _ £ MES 
There are perhaps fe inſtances in all hiſtory that 
can parallel theſe keen convictions of an awakened 
mind, Dr. Young, in his celebrated work above: ©. 
quoted, obſerves, f Waite. 
A death-bed's a detector of the heart ; W 
"Truth is depofoted with man's la herr, 
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And honeſt hour, and faithful to her traff + : 
Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die,. 

We need go no further than the ſtriking caſt before 


| us. Here were parts ſo exalted by nature, and im- 
proved by ſtudy, and yet fo corrupted and debaſed by 


irreligion and vice, that he who was made to be one 
of the glories of his age, became a proverb; and, if 
his repentance had not happily interpoſed, would have 


- been one of the greateſt reproaches ef it. He well 


knew the ſmall f rags of that weak” cauſe, whoſe 
arguments had ſo poiſoned his mind: and as at firſt 
he deſpiſed, io afterwards he abhorred them: he felt 
the miſchiefs, and ſaw the madneſs of their plan; and 
hence, though he lived indeed to the ſcandat of many, 
he died as much to the edification of all thoſe who ſaw 


him; and becauſe they were but a ſmaller number, he 
deſired that, through the mouths and pens of his rever- 
| - _ end friends, Dr. Burnett and Mr. Parſon, even when 
dead he might ſtill ſpeak good inſtruction to all. Thus, 


though he lived in heart, in writing, and in life a hei- 
nous ſinner, he died with every hopeful ſymptom of a 
fincere and moſt exemplary penitence. | 
— ä ů— — þ 
Converſation. 
SENTIMENTS. s. 


Let no corrupt commiunication proceed out of your mouth ; 


but that which is good, to the uſe of edifying. 


finite adyantage Alexander reaped from the finc 
e with which his preceptor Ariſtotle inſpired him, 


| PE ella di ien u ſew words, what-an in- 
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even from his tendereſt infancy. „ He loved (ſays 
© our author) to converſe with learned men; to improve 
himſelf in knowledge; and to ſtudy.” Three ſources 


theſe of a monarch's happineſs, which enable him to 


© ſecure himſelf from numberleſs diſſiculties ; three cer- 


. ' CONVERSATION. 
tain and infallible methods of learning to reign with- 


out the aſhſtance of others. The converſation of per- 


ſons of fine ſenſe inſtructs a prince, as it were, in the 
way of amuſement ;z and teaches him a thouſand cu- 
rious and uſeful things without the expence of the 
leaſt trouble. The leflons inculcated by able maſters 
impreſs and wonderfully improve, and furniſh him 
with rules to govern his ſubjects with wiſdom; and 


in fine, ſtudy, eſpecially that of hiſtory, crowns tha 


whole'z becomes to him a preceptor of all ſeaſons, and 
for all hours ; that, without growing troubleſome, 
acquaints him with truths which no one elſe dare to 

ive him; under fictitious names Exhibits him to him - 

If, and teaches him to know, to feel and ſupport Bis 
own character, as well as'to inveſtigate thoſe of man- 
kind, wha are the ſame in all ages. | 


- = 


FF was Mr. Locke's peculiar art in converſation to | 


lead people to talk of their own profeſſion, or what- 
ever they beſt underſtood. With a gardener he dif, 


courſed of gardening”; with a jeweller, of Mamongs = 


with a chymiſt, of chymiſtry ; with a watch-makef, of 
_ clocks, watches, &c. 5 By this means (ſaid he) I pleaſe 
all thoſe men who commonly can ſpeak pertinently: 
upon nothing elſe. As they believe I have an'eſteem. 
for their- profeſſion, they are charmed. with ſhewing 


their abilities before me; and I in the mean time im- 


prove myſelf by their diſcourſe.” By thus, putting 


"queſtions to artificers, ke would ſometimes find out 4 
ſceret in their art which they did not underſtand them- . . 


ſelves; and often give them views of the ſubject entirely 
new, Mich they put into practice with advantage. 


THE faculty: of interchanging our thoughts with 

ons another, or what we expreſs by Converſation, has 
ulways been repreſented by moral writers as one of the 
nobleſt privileges of reaſon, and which more particu- 


' larly ſets mankind above the brute part of the ereatign. 


Monſieur Varillas once told his friend, the author of 
the Menagiana, that out of every ten things he knew, 


he had learned nine in converſation. ' And I too, ſays 
— M. Menage, can in a great meaſure ded 
men 6 | , | 
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64 FC ONVERSATION. . 
O all the inconveniences attending the intercourſe 
of mankind, ſlander and detraction are the moſt fre- 
quent, and in a very high degree odious and deteſtable. 
| e are told of St. Bernard, that when he was drawing 
Hear his end, he thus folemnly addreſſed himſelf to his 
brethren, as a dying man bequeathing legacies to his 
friends. * Three things I require you to keep and 
obſerve; Which I remember to have kept, to the beſt of 
my power, as long as I have lived. 1. I have not 
willed to ſlander any perſon; and if any have fallen, 
Thave hid it as much as poſſible, 2. I have eyer truſt- 
ed leſs to my own wit and underſtanding than to any 
other's. 3. If I were at any time hurt, harmed, and 
annoyed, I never wiſhed vengeance againſt the party 
who ſo wronged me.” // | 437 


Lis always a certain fign of an ill heart, to be in- 
_ clined, o defamation. They who are harmleſs and 
ocent, can have no gratification that way; but it 
ariſeß from a neglect of what is laudable ina 
es ſelf, and an impatience. of ſecing it in another. 
How wretchedly low and contemptible is that ſtate of 
mind which cannot be pleaſed but by what is the ſub- 
ject of zuſt lamentation ! This temper has ever been 
in the bigheſt degree odious to gallant ſpirits, and 
ought. to be ſcouted from every ſociety of men, The 
Peiſlan ſoldier who was overheard reviling Alexander 

the Great, was well admoniſned by his officer in thoſe 
. memorable words“ Sir, you are paid to fight againſt 
Alexander, and not to rail at him.“ Tag þ 


| „ > AAMECES.:. * us 
.-. CICERO, in one of his pleadings, defending his 
client from general ſcandal, ſays very handſomely, 
aud with much reaſon, „There are many who have 
particular engagements to the -proſecutor : there' are 
many who are known to have ill-will to him for whom 
I appear; there are many who are naturally addicted. 
todefamation, and envious of any good. to any man, - 
whomay have contributed to.ſpreadreports of this kigd. 
For nothing is ſo ſwiſt as ſcandal z nothing is mere 


* „ 


* 4 \ . * 
. JP * 


eaſily. ſent abroad; nothing received wich more v 
oome z nothing diffuſes itſelf ſo univerſally; I ſhall 
not deſſre, that if any report to our diſadvantage has any 
ground for it, you would overlook or extenuate it. 
Bat if there be any * advanced without a pexſon 
who can ſay whence he had it, or which is atteſted by 
one who forgot who told it him, or who had it from 
one of ſo little conſideration, that he did not then think 
it worth his notice; all ſuch teſtimonies as theſe: Il 
know you will think too fight to have auy credit 
a gainſt the innocence and honour of our fellow citizen 
What an admirable rule and criterion of converſation 
is this! When an ill report is traced;. it very often 
vaniſhes among ſuch as the orator has here recited 3 
and how deſpicable a creature muſt that be, who is in 


- 


pain for what paſſes among ſo frivolous a people? 3 


FEW have more Mappoy expreſſed. themſeles on 


the topic in queſticn than Epictetus. Conſie Wu 
yourſelf 1877 (fays he) what figure is moſt an 
you to make in the world; and then fix upon a me "oY 


and rule in order hereunto; which be ſur&to obſerye 
. moſt nicely, both at home alone, and abroagꝗ in com- 


pany.—At all public entertainments,' and I ned. 


companies, keep a ſtrict guard upon yourſelf leſt you 

be infected with rude and vulgar: converfation ; for 
know, that though a man be ever fo clear himſelf, yet 
by frequenting company that are tainted, he will of 
neceſſity contract ſome pollution from them. Above 


all things, take care not to talk of other people; nei- 


ther ſo as to cenſure their conduct, nor to be laviſh in 
their commendation, nor to make invidious compati- 
ſons between one another. In familiar converſation 
With your friends and acquaintance, do not make it 
your bulineſs to entertain the company with tedious . . 
narratives of yourſelf, and your own affairs. Conſid- 
er that their ſenſations and yours are Mer different 
upon theſe occaſiens; and though” the exploits | 
which you have ſignalized yourſelf, the fucceff®% vou 
have obtained, the dangers you have engguntered or 


\ 


* 
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* 
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the afffictions you have undergone, thay be 4 Very, 
; F 2 1 * . + N YZ * Sh * 
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16% _ _ covvergarion: 
agreeable ſtory to yourſelf to tell, yet it will hot be 
equally ſo for others to hear. As Rade will it become 
you to render yourſelf the common - buffoon,” and be 
always. trying to make the company laugh: for this is 
a very nice and tickliſh thing, exceedingly apt to de- 
generate into vice and folly; and, obſerve it when you 
will, he that only ſtudies men's divert ſion, ſhall! be ſure 
at the ſame time to loſe their reſpect. Of all kinds of 
diſcourſe, none is more unſafe, none more deſpicable, 
man that which breaks in upon modeſty and good man- 
ners: whenever therefore any perſon in your preſence 
flies out into obſcenity, if ſo great a liberty can decent- 
Iy be taken, reprove him publicly, and put a ſtop to 
the lewd talk. But if that cannot conveniently be 
done, do yourſelf the juſtice to diſapprove it; and, by 
7 fothearing to join with him, by bluſhing de him, and 
by ching looks, let all the company ſee plainly that 
Jou deteſt his ſilthy ribaldry.T > ; | 


** FEUSEBIUS was a man of ſenſe, of politeneſs, and 


of unaſfected piety: it often ſhocked him to find, in 
the common intercourſes of life, that Chriſtians, who 
ate forbidden to ſwear by any thing, aſſumed a hberty 
of {wearing by all things. One would think the breac 
of a divine precept was their only deſign, and diſobedi- 
ence to God's commands their only diverſion 3 as if 
truly it were ſome notable exploit to lay down the lan- 
guage of their country, and take up that of the damned. 
Zuſelſius could not endure this execrable jargon. , A 
thouſand good qualities in a perſon made no atone- 
ment in his opinion for this only bad one; and 0 
he piticd thoſe failures that ſavoured of weakneſs, he 
never gave quarter to blaſphemy. Other vices (ſai&he) 
make bold with God's commands; this outrages his 
very perſon ; it adds infult to diſobedience, and*con- 
tempt to bile : it is a ſymptoin of abſolute irreligion. 
For who will revile the very beiug he adores, or rally 
and worſhip the fame, object? And what reſpect, 
. Gatisfaftion, or credit, can we expect to derive from 
bim who turns upon his Creator, aud flies in the face 
of the Ommni potent: R 
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Knie was zn ertellent ſoldiet ; he \foarad' 
nothing but, fear; be aways choſe the van, and was 515 
often the firſt man en the breach. All admired his 
hat e, and praifed it; and even thoſe who diſape . - 

his conduc did juſtice to his vnlour- This Ke 
clans. however, unfortunately managed it ſo s = 
to loſe at the table the glory he won in the field; and — 
by talking away in his winter quarters, eee 5 
honour. he had purchaſedd in the whole campaign. 
In ſhort, he was à moſt inſufferable egotiſt. 1 1 A 
this (ſaid he) at the fiege of R, andi this at the ber- CIS. 
tle of D-——. Had I not feized on ſuch/a poſtat #$*, |. | 
the army bad been in danger.“ One would ct a a | 
thought all-the ae and ſoldiers had been in gar | 
riſon, and that Neander, with his ſmall brigade alone, * | 
had defeated the defigns/of-the French. This her- 
grown one: coſt him dear: inſtead of gaining the 5 J 
a General, he-went off with that af atopy... \,- 2 
2nd all concluded that he was too ambitious} of praſs 
to deſerve any. Deep rivers move with /» Hlent na- 
jeſty ; ſhallow brooks alone make a noiſe and tumalʒt 
among the pebbles. 'The great Marſhal de renne 
never ſpoke 5 himſelf but when forced, and even then 
with modeſty: and though the king was Why, 
indebted to the wiſe conduct of this gallant man for 
many victories, yet Turenne never was the man to 
Blazon it; on the contrary, he would la y his miſear- ' 
riages at his on door, and ſucceſs at 705 of his offi- 4 
cers and ſoldiers. This made him appear great even 
in his overthrow; and generally his moderation was 
more glorious to him than victory. Imitate the ſilence 
of is hero, not the noiſy impertinence of fools. 
os off the ſatisfaction of performing great actions 
others acquire and enjoy the honour of praise, 
We For he that exalteth. himſelf ſhall be r Tk 
while they only who humble theꝶſelves ſhali be exalted. * 
SIR Richard Steble obſerves,” that there urs eme 
men who on all 'vccaſions, in all compan oo 
the ſame circle and round of chat as they Tow 


| 8 their daily peregridations. un 


\.. 


* 68. 3 - cONveRaaTion; | 
We ata full table in the city, one of. theſe er wits. 
| "yas entertaining the company with 2 foliloguy (for ſo- 
| call it when a man talks to thoſe 15 do nde under- 
ſtand him) concerning wit and humour. An honett 
«gentleman. who ſat next to me, and Ny worth half a 
8 e ſtared at him, and, obſerxving there wðas ſome 
ſe, as he thought, mi ixed ei F. impertinence, 
i -whiſpered me, „Take 9 word for it, this fellow is 
more knave than fool. This was all m good friend's 
"applauſe. of the wittieſt man of talk 1 was ever 
preſent with; which wanted nothing to make it excel- 
- _ but, that there was no occaſion for it. y 
IHE fame ingenious author has the following re- 
3 90 on loquacity.. I look upon a tedious talker, 
or what is generally known by the name of * a ſtory- 
| teller,” to be much more;inſufferable than even a pro- 
» Iizwriter: An author may be tofſed out of your hand, 
= and thrown aſide, when he grows dull and tireſome ; 
_ but ſuch hberties are fo ſar. 4 being allowed towards 
FF _thele-orators. in common converſation, that J have 
known challenge ſent a perſon for going out of the 
room abruptiy, and leaving a man of honour, in the 
| midit of a diſſertation... The life of man is too ſhort 
for a ſtory-teller. Methuſalem might be half an hour 
in telliug what o'clock it was : but for us poſtdiluviaus, 
we ought to do every thing in haſte; and in our 
ſpeeches, as well as actions, remember that our time 
is ſhort. I would: eſtablith but one great general rulc 
to be obſerved in all converſation; Which is this, 
That men ſhould not talk to pleaſe themſelves, but 
thoſe who hear them.” This would make them con- 
ſider whether what they ſpeak be worth Eis. ; 


whether there be either wit or ſenſe in what they.are 
about to ſay; and whether it be adapted to time 
when, che place where, and. the perſon to whom it is 
3 

A CERTAIN as nobleman ſpeaking of 
= another, remarkable in converſation for his loquacity 
| th 5 and manner of addreſs, obſeryed: That he was always 
| IN his gompany,'. This fault is not a whit 
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to ſtain my mind with telling a lie, Which I did f 


ceive that poor gentleman is ill. He has a violent Hux 
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the gels unpatdonable for being ſo very common.; ite: 
neither gogd- natured, juſt, nor decent; but che cer- 
tain, mark of à deficient” judgment, -Good-niture s 
more agreeal'*z'in converſation chan wit; and gives 4 
certain air to the countenance which is more Amate 
than beauty. It news virtue in the faireſt ght ; takes 2 — 
off in ſome, meaſure from the deformity of Mee; g 
makes even folly and impertinence fu portable. 1 n 
« I REMEMBER, ſays Lord Herbert, mat at Be 
time I was about ſeyen years old, T was corrected fr 


going to cuffs with two ſchool-fellows, being both e. 
er than myſelf; but gever for telling à Tie, or any ©. ©. 


other fault; my natural ' diſpoſition and” iclination / + «+ 
being ſo contrary to all falſhood, that being demanded” +. 4 
whether I had committed any fault, wheteof 1 might ©- = 


be juſtly ſuſpected, I did uſe ever to confeſs it freeſ x; 8 


and thereupon chopſing rather to ſuffer correction: 


then, no time could ever deface; and T can affirm 
all the world truly, that, from my firſt infancy*to 
hour, I told not willingly any thing that was falle, 


ZENO the philoſopher being preſent when a perſon” h 
of a loquacious diſpoſition, played himſelf off, A . 

with an air of concern in his countenance, „H 
upon him.“ The compauy was alarmed ; and the” f ah? 
rhetorician, ſtopped in his career: «© Yes (added Zengy 


. 


the flux is ſo violent, that it has carried his ears info 


his tongue.“ | * 


THE fignificance and importance, of frivolous tri-- 
fling eanverſation, was ſmartly repreſented by a phil 5+ 
oſopher ;--who being aſked. how he left the company». 
employed, made anſwer, Some in milking the ram; 
others in holding the pail .__ , OR 
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might not have been equally miſtzken, without produ- 
Ling equal miſchief. Honour'is both a Sictive and an 
end; as a principle of action,“ it differs from virtue 
only in degree, and therefore neceſſarily includes it, as 
Generoßity includes Juſtice ; and as a „ Reward,” it 
Lan be deſerved only by thoſe actions, which no other 

| principle, can produce. To ſay of another, «That he 
236; is a man of Honour,“ is at once to attribute the princi- 
pPle, and to confer the reward: but in the common 
-acceptance of the word, HONOUR, as a principle, does 
not include virtue; and therefore, as a reward, is fre- 


martyr to his promiſe had paid a ſum, which ſhould 
have diſcharged the bill of a tradeſman, to a gameſter 
of quality, who had given him credit at cards} Such, 
in the common opinion, are Men of Honour; and 
be, who in certain circumſtances ſhould abſtain from. 
murder, perfidy, or ingratitude, would be/avoided, 28 
reſlecting infamy upon his company. Honour, as a 
principle, is the refinement gf virtue; as an end, it is 
© © the ſplendor of reputation, the reward of ſuch virtue: 
and the true man of honour is he, who, from the native 
be excellence and real dign! citof juſtice, goodneſs, and 
Nuch, is led to act at allximes conſiſtentl) with them 
, 8 * . NN n 8 
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= ERHAPS there is not any word ir gle. language 
9 leſs underſtood than hoNGU NN ard but few that 
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erer e g his conſcience 01 his aur, aud N 


infallible Wr of mere Kunz 1 And 


can it be ſuppoſed chat a principle like this can exer 
allow, can ever d the hazarding 'our-'own, r 
taking away the life of a brother, for a ſlight, nay fer 


the greateſt affront imaginable Can it be ſuppoſed 


that a principle like this can ever A riſe to duels, or , 
c 


attain its great end and reward, a ſplendid e 
in conſequence of them? Men inftivated by the meane 
paſſions, with eh and guilt boiling in their hearts, 
preparing by the pi 

other's ſhort and precarious exiſtence; and to plunge, 
the one with all his vices bloſſoming upon him; into 


awful eternity; the other, to drag the miſerable Le Ee 


of life, haunted with the diſtracting concontngyes 
his brother's, his friend's, perhaps, his once deareſt 
friend's murder upon his ſoul. Perhaps heylives 5 
ſole hope and ſtay of ſome ancient and venerable ham 
and, after all the labour and anxiety of we, © 
tion is palt, is advancing on the great theare of” 
world, the delight of his friends, and the folicitoug 
pecration of his affectionate patents; who in the — 
of life ſee with tranſport. their youth renewed, and th 
hopes and Honour of their — reſſouriſhing i in their * 
beloved ſon. 

But dearer, tenderer ties gil remain, to twine We 


the heart, te touch it with the keeneſt ſenſibility, and to 


preſerve it from the ſeducing calls of falſe honour and 
romantic bravery. If thou wilt needs engage in the 
deſperate duel, ſee, on one ſide—to unnerve thy 


wretched arm Honour, reaſon, humanity, religion, Ay. { 


diſavowing the deed: © And from What ſource then 
ſhall Courage ſpring ? And, on the other ſide, ſee the 


beloved and faithful partner of thy bed, with ſtreaming 


eyes, and anguiſh too great for utterance, pointing to 


the little pledges of your mutual affeEtion, and Wiek 


dumb but expreſſive" oratory, Wan her bye 5 
and a orphan ſtate [ 2 


ol or the ſword, to finiſh each | 
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| : Mock a perſon of high rank, and refuſed 


_ © deprived of his commiſſion. 


2 
- 
; 
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e 
EU GENIO, in conſequence of a quarrel with the 
illiberal and brutiſh- Ventofus, received à challenge 
from the latter; which he anſwered by the following 
billet : « Sir, your behaviour laſt night has convinced 
me that you are à ſcoundrel; and your letter this 


morning that you are a fool. IF I ſhould accept your 


Challenge, I ſhould myſelf be both. I owe a duty to 


God and my country, which I deem it infamous to vio- 


late ; and I am entruſted with à life, which I think 
cannot without - folly be ſtaked againſt your's. I be- 


. lieve you have, ruined, but you cannot degrade me. 


Tou may poſſibly, while you ſneer over this letter, ſe- 


. cretly exult in your own ſafety ; but remember, that 


to prevent aſſaſfination, I have « ſword, and to chaſ- 


+ tiſe inſolence, a cane.” This letter was delivered to 
<.  Ventoſus, who read it with all the extravagancies of 


rage and diſdain. The perſon who conveyed it, how- 
ever, endeayoured to ſooth and encourage him. He 


Halt . eee Eugenio as a poltroon, vrhom he ought no 
i tad rw , 


iſe to puniſh than by removing him from the 


m into which he had intruded ; and this, he faid, 


would be very eafily accompliſhed. Accordingly, it 
"was Toon induſtriouſly reported, that Eugenio had 
| im « the 
ſatisſaction of a gentleman,” which he had conde- 
ſcended to aſk. For not accepting a challenge, Luge- 
nio could not he legally puniſhed, becauſe it was made 
his duty as a ſoldier by the articles of war; but it 
drew upon him the contempt of his ſuperior officers, 
and made them very folicitogs to find out ſome pre- 


ence to diſmiſs him. The friends of Ventoſus im- 
mediately intimated, that the act of violence to which 
Eugenio had been provoked, - was committed within 
the verge of the court, and was therefore a cauſe fo 


Yor 5 


break him; as for that offence he was liable to be 
puniſhed with the loſs of his hand, by a law which, 
thaugh diſuſed, was {till in force. This expedient 
_ was. eagerly. adopted, and Eugenio was accordingly 
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FORGIVENESS. of injuries, and a merciful diſ- 
polition, towards thoſe who have offended us, is not 
only an infallible mark of a great and noble mind, 
but is our indiſpenſible duty, as reafapable creatures, - 
and, peculiarly ſo as Chriſtians. The following is a 
fine example of this virtue, Gaſton, marquis de Renty, 
an illuſtrious nobleman, was a ſoldier and a Chriſtian z* 
and had the peculiar felicity to reconcile the ſeeming _ 
oppoſition between thoſe characters. He had a c- 
mand in the French army; and had the misfortuneto - 
receive a challenge from a perſon of diſtinction in the 
ſame ſervice. The marquis returned for anſwer, 
That he was ready to convince the gentleman that he 
was in the wrong z or, if he could not convince him, 
was as ready to alk his pardon. The other, nat ſatis- 
fied with this reply, inſiſted upon his meeting him 
with the ſword. To which the marquis ſent this au- 
wer : © That he was reſolved; not to do it, ſince God 
and his king had forbidden it; otherwiſe, he Would 
have him know, that all the endeavours he had uſed to 
pacify him did not proceed from any fear of hm, bur 
of Almighty God, and his diſpleaſure: that he ſhould 
go every day about his uſual buſineſs, and if he did 
aſſault him, 2 would make him repent. it.“ The an- 
try man, not able to provoke the marquis to a duel; 
nd meeting him one day by chance, drew his ſword 
and attacked him: the marquis ſoon wounded. and diſ—- 
armed both him and his ſecond, witli the aſſiſtance of 
a ſervant who attended him. But then did this truly 
Chriſtian nobleman ſhew the difference betwixt a bru- 
tal and a Chriſtian courage; for, leading them to _ 
his tent, he refreſhed them with wine and cordials, * 
cauſed their wounds to be dreſſed, and their ſ words to 
be reſtored to them; then diſmiſſed them with Chriſ- 
tian and friendly advice ; and wag never heard to men--H 
tion the affair after wardsʒ even to his neareſt friends. . © 
It was an uſual. ſaying with this great man, 4 That 
there was more true courage and generoſity in beating 
and forgiving an injury, for the love of than in 
requiting it with 8 ſuffering, rather than 
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revenging; becauſe the thing was really more difficult 
Adding, * that bulk and bears had courage enough ; 
but it Was a brutal courage; whereas that of men 

. ſhould be ſuch as became tational beingsandChriftians.” 
WE cannot perhaps better inſtance the nobleſt way 

of taking revenge, than that heretofore pointed our by 

a common ſoldier. When the great Conde com- 
manded the Spaniſh army in Flanders, and laid ſiege to 
one of its towns, the ſoldier in queſtion being ill treat- 
ed by a general officer, and ſtruck ſeveral times with a 
cane, for ſome words he had let fall, anſwered very 
coolly, „ That he ſhoule ſoon make him repent it.“ 

Fifteen days after, the ſame general officer ordered the 

; . colonel of the trenches to find him out a bold and in- 
-trepid fellow in his regiment, to do a notable piece of 
ſervice; and for which he promiſed a reward of an 


who paſſed for the braveſt in the regiment; offered him- 
_ +Nelfto the buſineſs and; taking with him thirty of his 
comrades whom he ſelected, diſcharged his commiſſion, 
Which was a very hazardous one, with incredible 
TFourage and ſucceſs, On his return the officer highly 
; commended him, and gave him the hundred piſtoles 
he had promiſed. Theſe, however, the ſoldier preſ- 
Zently diftributed among his comrades, ſaying, he did 
not ſerve for pay, and demanded only that, if bis late 
action ſeemed to deſerve any recompence, they would 
make him an officer; * And now, Sir (continued he 
to the General, who did not know him) 1 am the ſol- 
dier whom you ſo abuſed fifteen days ago; and I told 
vou I would make you repent it.” The General in- 
ſtantly recollected him, and, in great admiration of 
hais virtue, threw his arms round his nec, begged his 
pardon, and gave him a commiſſion that -aery day. 


gentleman in the lherary world, and one of his ac- 
quaintance; the latter heroically, and no lefs laconic- 
ally, concluded a letter to the former, on the ſubject 
ofthe diſpute, with, I have a life at your ſervice, if 


- hundred piſtoles- The ſoldier we are ſpeaking of, 


-  AQUARREL having atiſen between a ted 


- you dare-to take it.” To which the other replied, 


t You fax you” ee if I dare to 
take it. 
I thank my God I have not the courage to take it. 


But though I own that I am afraid to deprive you of 


your life; yet, Sir, permit me to aſſure you, that I 


am equally thankful to the Almighty Being, for mer-, 


cifully beſtowing on me ſufficient reſolution, if attack- 
ed, to defend my own.” This unexpected kind of 
reply had the effect; it brought the madman back 
again to reaſon; friends intervened, and the affair 


was compromiſed. Ye 


THE famous Sir Walter Raleigh (a man of known. | 
courage and honour) being very injuriouſly treated by 


2 hot-headed, raſh youth, who next proceeded. to chal-- 


lenge him, and on his refuſal ſpit upon him, and that 
too in public ; the knight, taking out his handkerchief, - 
with great | calmneſs made him only this reply: 
« Young man, if I could as. cafily wipe your blood 
from my conſcience, as I can this injury from my face, 


I would this moment take away your life.” The con- 


ſequence was, that the youth, ſtruck with a ſudden and 
ſtrong ſenſe of his miſbehaviour, fell upon his knees 


and begged forgiveneſs. '- | 1 4 ry 
THE Turks, we are aſſured, ſuffer no ſuch thi 

as duels in their dominions. Buſbequius tells us 

reproof given to a valiant man by a baſha of Conſtan- 

tinople, for boaſting that he had challenged his enemy, 

which is well worthy the notice of every thinking 

Chriſtian. How durſt thou (ſaid he) challenge thy 


fellow-creature to a duel ?— What! was there not a 
Chriſtian to fight with ?—Do not both of yow e 
Emperor's bread ? And yet, forſooth, you muſt-gaabout - 


to take away each other's lives! W t had 


ou for this ¶ Do not you know that whoever of the twaiin 
ad died the Emperor had loſt a ſubject ?” Saying this 
the challenger was immediately ordered to 2 23 


where he lay pining many months, and was at la 


difficulty releaſed, and even then with the laſa of his 


WHEN any matter of difference had fallen out in EN [ 
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muſt confeſs to you that I dare not take it: 


o 


: 
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Macedon' betwixt two perſons, who. were - fiotoriouſly 
men of a turbulent and contentious temper, it was 
brought before King Philip, that he might determine 
it at his pleaſure; who is reported to have generally 
paſſed this exemplary ſentence upon them: . You (ſaid 
he to the one) I command immediately. to run out of 
Macedon; and you (rurning to the other) ſee that you 
make all imaginary haſte after him :” Thus baniſhing 
thefn as peſts from the capital. A good riddance (ſays 
our author) of ſuch falamanders as delight to live in the 
fire of contention z commencing ſharp quarrels upon 
trivial accounts, and withal knowing no time whercin 
to end them. $4 , f TOS f a 
II ͤis no uncommon thing, with perſons of the duel- 
ling ſtamp, to make a very liberal, but inexplicable uſe 
of the term Satisfaction.“ An honeſt country gen- 
- tleman had the misfortune to fall into company with 
two or three modern men of honour, where he happen- 
cd tobe very ill treated. One of the company, being 
conſcious of his offence, ſent a note to him the next 
morning, telling him te he was ready to give him ſatis- 
faction.“ Why furely now (ſays the plain, honeſt 
man) this is fine doing : laſt night he ſent me away 
very much out of temper; and this morning he fancies 
it would be a ſatisfaction to be run through the body!“ 
IIS abominable cuſtom of fighting deels ſeems, in 
ſome meaſure, owing to that Gothic faſhion of men's 
wearing ſwords who are not of the military claſs ; or, 
if they are ſoldiers, when they are not upon military 
duty. A gentleman cannot go to court, to church, to 
ſee his friends, or to viſit his patient, unleſs he is arm- 
ed with an inſtrument of flaughter. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans never wore {words but in war; 
neither were any duels ever forlght amongſt them. 
If they challenged one another, it was either à conteſt 
between rival princes, ani to prevent a greater effu- 
ſion of blood; or elſe, it was ſingly to fight againſt the 
enemies of their country. Cæſar has given us a re- 
markable inſtance of this kind of challenge, in his 
excellent commentaries. - Two centurions of high 
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rank, T. Pulſio and L. Varenus, having with great 


animoſity long conteſted which was the braver man 


or moſt worthy of preferment; and being preſent at 
Czfar's camp when aflaulted by the Gauls, the former, 
in the heat of the attack, called alqud to the latter in 
theſe words: d Why ſhould you remain in doubt, 
Vatenus ? What fairer opportunity can you-defire for 
the proof of your valour ?—This, this ſhall be the d 
to decide our controverſies.” Immediately: on®this 
ſpirited call, Pulſio went out of the camp and ruſhed 
upon the enemy. Varenus followed his rival, who, 
with his javelin, flew the ſirſt of the Gauls who enga- 
ged him; but being attacked by a ſhower of darts, one 
of them pierced his ſhield, and ſtuck after ſuch a man- 
ner in his belt as prevented him from drawing his 
ſword. The enemy preſently ſurrounded him, thus 
encumbered and unable to defend himſelf. At this 
inſtant Varenus came up to his aſſiſtance, flew-one, 
and drove the reſt before him; but, purſuing them too 
eagerly, he ſtepped into a hole and fell down. Pulfio, 
who had now diſencumberedQhimſelf from the dart, 
and drawn his ſword, came very feaſonably to the reſcue 
of Varenus ; with whom, after having flain many of 
the Gauls, he returned with ſafety and glory to the 
camp. Thus, the Romans, we ſee, did not, in 2 
private quarrels, ſheathe their ſwords in each other's 
breaſt 3 conteſts of valour among them were only 
calls and incite:uents'to the exertion of public and 
patriotic deeds. 4h 

IT is reported of the-famous Viſcount de Turenne, 
that when he was a young officer, and at the ſiege of a 
fortiſted town, he had no leſs than twelve challen 


ſent him all of which he put in his pocket "without * © 


further notice : but being ſoon after commanded up- 
on a deſperate attack on ſome part of the fortifications, 
he ſent a billet to each of the challengers, acquainting 
them, © that he had received their papers, which he 
deferred anſwering till a proper occaſion offered, 
both far them and ki | 

de Rugs ſervice; that being ordered to aſſault the 


mſelf, to exert their courage for 
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enemy's works the next day, he defired their company; 


when they would have an opportunity of ſignalizing 
their own bravery, and of being witneſſes of his.” 
We may leave the reader to determine, in this caſe, 
who acted moſt like a man of ſenſe, of temper, and of 
true courage. 8s | 
_ WHEN Auguſtus Cæſar received a challenge from 
Mazk Ay (in his decline of fortune) to engage 
him in ſingle combat, he very calmly anſwered the 
"bearer of the meſſage, “If Anthony is weary of his 
life, tell him there are other ways 'of death beſides the 
| poke of my ſword P” Now, who ever deemed this an 
inſtance of cowardice ? All ages have admired it as 
the act of a diſcreet and gallant man: who, ſenſible 
of his own importance, knew how to treat the petu- 
lant and vindictive humour of a diſcontented adverſa- 
"xy with its deſerved contempt. 
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Envy. 
SENTIMENTS. 


| He. abo. filehes rom me my good name enriches not hin- 
ſelf, but makes me poor indeed. 


at all times, and in every place; the only paſſion 
which can never he quiet for want of irritation ; its 
effects therefore are every where diſcoverable, and its 
attempts always to be dreaded. £5 
It is impoſſible to mention a name which any advan- 
tageous diſtinction has made eminent, but ſome latent 
animoſity will burſt out. The wealthy trader will 
never want thoſe who hint with Shylock, that ſhips 
are but boards, and that no man can properly be term- 
ed rich, whoſe fortune is at the mercy of winds. 
The beauty provokes, whenever ſhe appears, a thou- 
fand murmurs of detraction and whiſpers of ſuſpicion. 


Fu is almoſt the only vice which is practicable 
W 


„ 


ics, whoſe acrimony is excited merely by the pain 


ſceing others pleaſed, of hearing applauſes Whieh 


another enjo s. 5 
The frequeney of envy makes it ſo familiar, that it 


eſcapes our notice ; nor do we often reflect upon its 
turpitude or malignity, till we happen to ſeel its in- 
fluence, When he who has given no provocation to 
malice, but by attempting to excel in ſome uſeful art, 


finds himſelf purſued by multitudes whom he never 
ſaw, with implacability of perſonal reſentment ; when 


he perceives clamour and malice let looſe upon him as 
a public enemy, and incited by * ſtratagem of 

| isfortunes of his 
family, or the follies of his youth, expoſed to the world; 


defamation z when he hears the m 


and every failure of conduct, or defect of nature, ag- 


gravated and ridiculed; he then learns-to abhor theſe 
artifices at which he only la ghed before; and diſcov- 
ers how much the happineſs of life would be advanced 


by the eradication of envy from the human heart. 


It is, above all other vices, inconſiſtent with the 
character of a ſocial being, becauſe it ſacrifices truth 
and kindneſs to very weak temptations. ' He that 
plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as much as he 
takes away, and improves his own condition in the 
ſame proportion as he impairs another's ; but he that 


blaſts a flouriſhing reputation muſt be content with a 
ſmall dividend of additional fame, fo ſmall as can af- 


ford very little conſolation to balance the guilt by 


which it is obtained. © 71 1 
action is among thoſe vices which the moſt lan- 


guid virtue has ſufficient force to- prevent; | becauſe; 
by detraction, that is not gained which is taken away. 


As nothing therefore degrades human nature” more 


than detraCtion, nothing more diſgraces converſation. 


The detractor, as he is the loweſt moral character, 
reflects greater diſhonour upon his company than the 


hangman; and he whoſe diſpoſition is a ſcandal to his 


ſpecies, ſhould be more diligently avoided than he who 
is ſcandalous only by his offence. 
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The genius ſuffers perſecution from innumerable crit: | 
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, Plutarch compares envious perſons to cupping glaſ- 
| ſes ; which ever draw the worſt humours of the body 
to them; they are like flies, which reſort only to the 

raw and corrupt parts of the body; or if they light on 

a ſound part, never leave blowing upon it till they 
have diſpoſed it to putrefattion. When Momus could 
find no fault with the face in the picture of Venus, he 
picked a quarrel with her ſlippers: and ſo theſe maley- 

dlent perſons, when they cannot blame the ſubſtance, 

will yet repreſent the circumſtances of men's beſt 
actions with prejudice. This black ſhadow is {till ob- 
ſerved to wait upon thoſe that have been the moſt illuſ- 
trious for virtue, or remarkable for ſome kind of per- 
ſection; and to excel in either has dean made an un- 


pardonable crime. 
EXAMPLES. . 

N the reign of Tiberius Cæſar chere was a portico 

at Rome that bowed outwatds on one fide very much. 
A certain, architect undertook to ſet it right and 
ſtraight: he underpropped it every way on the upper 
part, and bound it about with thick cloths, and the 
tkins and fleeces of Raw „and then, with the help of 
many engines and a multitude ofhands, he reſtored it 
to its former uprightneſs, contrary to the opinion of 
all men. Tiberius admired the fact, and envied the 
man z ſo that, though he gave hm money, he forbade 
his name to be inſerted in the nnals, and afterwards 
baniſhed him the city. This famous artificer after- 
wards preſented himfelf 3 in the preſence of Tiberius, 
with a glaſs he had privily about him; and, while he 
implored the pardon of Tiberius, be threw the :;2laſs 
' againſt the ground; which was bruiſed- and, cruſhed 
together, but not broke, and which he-ſtraig ht put in- 
to its ſirſt form; hoping by this act to — gained his 
good favour and grace. But Tiberius's envy ſtill in- 

| 3 ſo that E cauſed , im to be ſlain z adding, 
« That if this art of malleab]” laſs ſhould be practiſed, 
it would make gold and filve© Put cheap and inconſid- 
crable things; nor would he ſuffer his name to be 
put in the records. eh 


Nr. 81 
| MAXIMIANUS "the Tyrant, through envy of the 
honours cotfferred on Conſtantine, and attributed to bim 
by the people, contributed all that a deſperate em 
could invent, and a great virtue ſurmoufit. He fir , 
made him a general of an army which he ſent againſt. 
the Sarmatiang, ſuppoſing he there ſhould loſe his Efe. 
The young prince went thither, returned victorious, 
leading along with him the barbarian king in chains. 
It is added, that this direful prince, on his return from 992 
this battle, engaged him in a peritous encounter with a 8 
lion, which he purpoſely had cauſed to be let looſe upon 
him. But Conſtantine, vickorious over lions as well 4s 
men, flew him with his own. hand, and impreſſed an 
incomparable opinion in the minds of his folders, which” 
eaſily gave him paſſage to the throne by the fame de- 
grees which were prepared for his ruin. a 

NARSES the eunuch was of the bed-ehamber to 
Juſtinus the Emperor; and, from a' ſeller of paper ang” 
books, arrived to the honour to ſucceed the famous 
Beliſarius in the place of Generaliſſimo. After he had 

renowned fumſelf by a thouſand gallant actious, at laſt, 
through envy or his ill fortune, or the accuſation of the 
people, he fell into the hatred of the Emperor Jai 75 
and his Empreſs, inſomuch that the Emperor ſent him 
letters full of diſgrace and reproach; adviſing him alſo 
therein, that he ſhould return to the ſpindle and diftaff, 
Narſes was fo incenſed hereat, that he ſwore he would 
weave them ſuch a web as that they ſhould not eaſily 
undo again: and thereupon, to revenge the injury he 
. conceived to be done him, he called in the Lombards 
to the invaſion of the Roman territories z which they 
had been long defirous of, but had hithertò been te- 
ſtrained by himſelf; and was the occaſion of many 
miſeries, 

ALEXANDER the Great, being recovered of 2 
wound he had received, made a great feaſt for his 
friends; amongſt whom was Coragus, a Macedonian, 

a man of great ſtrength, and renowned for his valour z 
who, being heated with wine, challenged Dioxippus 
the Athenian, a wreitler, and who had been crowned 
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for many victories. It was accepted, and the king 
himſelf appointed the day. Many thouſands were met; 
and the two champions came to the N Alexander 


himfelf, and the Macedonians, with their countryman; 
and the Grecians, with their Dioxippus, naked, and 
armed only with a club. Coragus, armed at all points, 
being at ſome diſtance from his enemy, threw a javelin 
at him; which the other nimbly declined ; So he 
fought to wound him with a long ſpear; which the 
other broke in pieces with his club: hereupon he drew 
his ſword; but his nimble and ſtrong adverfary leaped 
upon him, threw him to the ground, ſet his foot upon 
his neck, advanced his club, and looked en the ſpeCta- 
tors as, inquiring if he ſhould ſtrike ; when Alexander 
commanded to ſpare him : ſo the day ended with great 
lory to Dioxippus. But the king departed, and from 
8 boat day forward his mind was alienated from the vic- 
tor: he fell alſo into the envy of the court, and all the 
Macedonians; who at a feaſt privily put a gold cup 
under his ſeat, made a feigned and public inquiry after 
it, and then pretended to find it with him; a concourſe 
Was about him, and the man, aſſſicted with ſhame, 
departed. When he came to his inn, he ſent a letter 
to Alexander by his friends; wherein he related his in- 
nocency, and — the envious villainy that had been 
uſed to him: and that done, he flew himſelf. Alexan- 
der, upon notice of it, lamented him dead, whom he 
himſelf, as well as others, had envied while alive. 
WIIEN Richard the Firſt, and Philip of France, 
were fellow ſoldiers together at the ſiege of Acon in the 
Holy Land, and Richard had approved himſelf to be the 
more valiant man, inſomuch that all men's eyes were 
fixed upon him, it ſo galled the heart of King Philip, 
that he was ſcarce able to bear the glory of Richard, 
but cavilled at all his proceedings, and fell at length to 
open defiance ; nor could he contain any longer; but, 
out of very envy, haſting home, he invaded his territo- 
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SENTIMENTS. 

8. to the ant, thou 2 conſider Kr ways, 4 ke 
wiſe ; which, þ aving no guide; 13 or ruler, pro- 
videth bow meat in the e e Ber fond 

in the harveſt. 


improvement of our time and talents. 4 Rement- 

fays he) that the world is a theatre, and.that-ygur 
part in this drama of life is determined by the poet. 
Upon him it muſt depend, whether-you ſhall act a long 


or ſhort one; whether your character ſhall be high or 


low. If therefore he aſſign you that of a beggar, take 


care to fill it well; if a cripple, or a prince, ora private 


1 a-fine. chapter to ane 
( 


obſcure man, or whatever it be, make the beſt. of it. 


For conſider, that the acting of the part aſſigned you 
commendably, depends upon yourſelf: this is your. uf 
neſs ; but the giving out of the parts, and chooſing the 
actors, is not yours, but another's province.“ 

To be idle and unemployed, is- a fign not only. of a 


: weak head, but of a bad heart. And as it is one vile 
abuſe of time, which is given us for action, and action 


of the utmoſt moment, ſo is it one ſure method to lead 
us to other and worſe abuſes. For he. who is idle and 
wholly unoccupied will, ere long, without queſtion, be 
occupied in miſchief. You maſt therefore take care 
hen employ your time; but then you muſt take as 
mu 
employment is meant all the proper dutiesW your 
ſtation, and all thoſe inoffenſive and ſhort relaxations 
which are neceſſary either to the health of your bodies, 


or to the enlivening and ö minds. Tu 


muſt be anxious to employ it in the beſt and nobleſt 
| uſes, in ſubſerviency to your own eternal welfare ; 


that is, with a conſtant eye to the glory of God and the 


good of mankind ; for herein conſiſts our es and for 
this end was all our time given us. 1 g 


4 


care to employ it innocently ; ; and by innocent 
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WI Al of us bone of MELES. e Corbis of time(ſays 
Seneca) and yet have much. more than we know what 
to.do with. Our lives are either fpent in doingnothin 
at all, or in doing nothing to the pur poſe, or in doing 
| nothing that we ought to do. We are always com- 
plbaming that our days are few, and acting as though 
| there would be no end of them.” In ſhort, that _ 
= philoſopher has deſeribed our inconſiſtency with 
| ſelves in this particular, by all thoſe various and 16 
expreſhon. and thoaght which are peculiar to his 
| writings. : 
IT was a aibworadle practiceofVelpa paſian the 8 
Emperor, throughout t te of his whole life. He 
Talled himſelf to an ac count every night for the actions 
of the paſt day; and as often as he found he had ſlipped 
any one day without doing ſome good, he entered u 
his diary, this Fenn « Diem perdidi;“ 41 
Have laſt a day.“ ä 
ALERED the Great was one of the wiſeſt, the beſt, 
and moſt beneſicent monarchs, that ever ſwayed: he 
ſceptre of this realm; and his example is highly mem- 
orable. . Every hour of his life had its peculiar buſi- 
neſs aſſigned it. Hedividedtheday and night intothree 
portions of eight hours each; and, though much afflicted 
with a very painful diforder, aſligned only eight hours to 
ſleep, meals, and exerciſe; devoting the remaining ſix- 
teen one half to reading, writing, and prayer, and the 
dotherto public buſineſs.“ 80 fenfible was this great 
man, that time was not a trifle to be diſſipated ; but a 
rich talent entruſted to him, and for which he was 
accountable to the Great Diſpenſer of it. | 
WE are told-of Queen Elizabeth, 'That, except when 
engaged by public or domeſtic affairs; and the exerciſes 
neceſſary for the preſervation of her health and ſpirits, 
ſhe was always employed in either reading or writing; 
in tranſlating from other authors or in compoſitions of 
| her on ; and that notwithſtanding ſhe ſpent much of 
her time in reading the beſt writings of her own and 
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t ſue 5, 0g Docks e that be 
oe or. ok e her own 
3 I alk ( Faye] {hs) ma 7 1 85 in the plealant 


fields: of the. Holy Scriptur where. 1 plucke uß the 
goodliſome — of = 5 by pruneigg; eat them 


py reading. F Aigeſt! them by muſi; OR and: laie chem up at 


ength in the hie ons of memory, 7 gatherin them 
together; that ſo ha ving taſted ir nos Yn 
the leſs perceive the bitterneſs of hf WT! KS. 
WHEN Socrates, in Plato brd, has proved 
immottality of the ſoul, he. conkders ig a5 4 necellar 
conſequence. of the belief thereof, « hat, we ſhould 
beemployed in the culture of _ minds; in fuck care 
of them as ſhall not only an regard that that term to which we 
give | the name pf life, but the hel which follows. 


it; in making ourlelves qs wiſe and good as may be; 


ſince on ĩt our ſafety entirely depends; 3. the ſou! Carry 


ing hence nothing with it but its good or bag 10 9 
its virtues or vices 3 and theſe conſtitute. its 185 


or miſery to all eteraity. How might many a Chrit- 
tian redden, to think that this is the language of a Pas 


dors of goſpel truth, and equall b N of a Saviour's 
merits, and a Saviour's example 


SENECA, in his letters to Lucilius, aſſures. Him 
that there was not a day in which he did not either 
write ſomething, or read and epitomiſe ſome good au- 
thor: and Pliny, in like manner, giving an account of 


the various methods he, uſed.to fill up eyery yacancy 
of time, after. ſeveral employments, which he enuger- 


ates, obſerves, „Sometimes I hunt; but even chen! 


carry with me a er that, whilſt my ſervants . 


are buſied in diſpoſing the nets and other matters, 
may be employed in ſomething that may be uſeful to 


gan mind z a mind unenlightened with e briglit ſplen⸗ | 


me in my ſtudies; and that, if I miſs my game, I may 


at leaſt bring home ſome of my thoughts with me, and 
not have the mortification, of having caught nothing. 
AUGUS TUS CASAR, a few moments before his 


#hought he had afted his Paſt well; and Lat ee 
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death, aſked his friends who ſtood by him, if — | 
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ing ſuch an anſwer as as due to his metit, . Let me 


then (ſaid be) go off dhe ſtage” with your applauſe; 


ung che expreſſion with which: the Roman actors 
made their exit at the'tonchufion of à dramatic piece. 
AMON the Indians (fays Apuleiushchere is an 
Excellent ſet of inen, called Gymnoſophiſts. Theſe 1 
greatly admire; though notas ſkilled in propagating 
vine; or in the Carts of grafting or agriculture. 
ey apply not themſelves to till the ground, to ſearch 
Aer gold, to break the horfe, to tame the bull, to ſhear 
or feed ſheep of goats. What is it then that 'engages 
them ? One thing preferable to all theſe, —Wiſdom is 
the purſuit, as well of the old men, the teachers, as of 
the young, their diſciples, ' Nor is their any thing 
among them that 1 ſo much praife a their averſion 
to floth and idleneſs. When the tables are overſpread, 
before the meat is ſet upon them, all the youths, aflem- 
" bling to their meal, are aſked by their maſters, In what 
uſeful taſk they have been employed from fun-rife to 
thattime ? One repreſents himſelf as having been an 
arbitrator, and ſucceeded by his prudent management 
in compoſing 'a difference; in making them friends 
who were at variance. A ſecond had been paying 
obedience: to his parents commands. A third h 
made ſome, diſcovery by his own application, or learned 
ſomething by another's inſtruction. The reſt gave 
an account of themſelves in the ſame way. He who 
has done nothing to deſerve a dinner is turned out of 
doors without one, and obliged to work, while the 
others enjoy the fruits of their application.” 


1 TENT 
Mere is a friend that flicketh cloſer than a brother. 


IRIENDSHIP is that peculiar relation which is 
F formed by a conſent and harmony of minds, by 
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Friendſhip is to be confidered-as a rate and fingular- 
bleſſing, voucliſafed perhaps to few z but when.vouch- 
lafed, olle of the moſt exquiſite cordlals in human life. 
Multitudes unqualified for à conſtant and Warmn 
friendſhip. . ardent enough in their benevolence, 


and defective neither in officiouſneſs nor liberzlity, 
are mutable and uncertain; ſoon attracted by nent 
: 


objects, diſguſted without offence, and alienated with 
out enmity. Others are ſoft and flexible; cafily influ 


enced by reports and whiſpers ; ready to catch ala 


from every dubious eircumſtance, aud to liſten to eyery 
ſuſpicion which envy and flattery fall fuggeſt ; to fol- 
low the opinion of every conſident adviſer aud move 


by the impulſe of the laſt breath. Some are impatient 


of contradiction; more willing to 70 wrong by their 


own judgment, than to be indebted for a better r 
ſafer way to the ſagacity of another . 


ider counſel as jnfult, and inquity as want of con 


"4 


dence anc to confer their regard on no other terms 
than unreſerved ſubmiſſion and implicit compliance, — 
Some are dark and involved, equally careful to'conceal 
good and bad purpoſes; and. pleaſed with producing 
effects by © inviſible means, and ſhewing their deßgn 


only in its execution. Others are univerſally commu- 


nicative, alike open to every lie, and equally profuſe 
of their own ſecrets and thoſe of others; without the 
neceſſary vigilance, of caution, or the honeſt art of pru- 


dent integrity; ready to accuſe without malice, and to 


betray without treachery,—Any of theſe may-be uſeful 
to the community, and paſs through the world with © 


the reputanon of good purpoſes and uncorrupted morals: 
But they are unfit for cloſe and tender intimaties. 


cannot properly be choſen for a friend whoſe Kindneſs 


is exhaled by its own warmth, qt frozen bythe firſt 
blaſt of ſlander. He can not be a"uſcful counfellor 


who will hear no opinion but his o-’Z7.. He will got 
much invite confidence whoſe incipal N 11 | 


* , t man . 
be much eſteemed whoſpreads his arms to Human kind, 


ſuſpect ; nor can the candour and frankneſs of 
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mutual eſttem, and reciprochl teaderiiths and affections - 
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of his boſom. 
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Cold 


: Ro. oY A 
and WE” every man, without diſtioQtion, . denizon 
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Entire friends are like two Bol i in one body ; they 
en P give or receir ye nothing ; all is common between 


The difficulty i is. not ſo great to die MF a friend, a as to 
find a friend worth dying for, 


Ihe friendſhip that-is formed inſenſibly, and with- 
{but profeſſing much, is enerally laſting. 


j- " 


He who can pridehimlelf upon anextenfive acquaint- 
ance, is incapable of true friendſhip. - Nothing tends 


more to unfaithfulneſs than diſtruſt : To doubt a friend 


Tr loſe him. 3 a man honeſt, and you Make 


EXAMPLES. 
Ab bon = the philoſopher, by reaſon of his 


| _preat- age, ogg leave to retire, from the: court of 


| 1 8 ; 


ich the emperor. accordingly granted 
m. In making his compliments on the occaſion, as 
"he | was,. about to withdraw, „Remember, Cæſar, 


"(faid he) whenever you are angry, that you ſay or do 


nothing before you have diſtinctly repeated to your- 


ſeꝛlf che four and twenty letters of the alphabet. Upon 


this Cæſar, catching him haſtily by the hand, cried 


out, Stay, ftay, Athenodorus ! I have need af thy 


preſence longer ſtill;“ and fo detained him another 
year. This incident is celebrated by the, ancients, as a 
rule of excellent wiſdom, and does high honour to this 
"Intrepid and honeſt counſellor to the world's maſter, 
AT the kege of Bridgenorth Caſtle, in the reign of 
Henry II. which was defended by Roger de Mortimer, 
"the king expoſed himſelf to ſo bf danger, that he 
"would een lain, if a faithful vaſſal bad not pre- 
ferred his ſovereign's life to his own. For, while he 
Was buſied in giving orders too near the wall. Hubert 
de St. Clare; conſt: ible or governor of Colchc Caſtle, 
at Henry 
2 and 


who ſtood by his ſide, ſeeing an arrow ain # 
pp one of Mortimer's archers; a ev, be” 
, in his own breaſt, 
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8 
extraordi hter of 
e With all the ale thr he 7 
to the memory of her father ; and, 

99 to maturity, was honourably mo to) 
de Lon gueville, a nobleman of great diſtincti 
bd of his taking the name bf St. Clare, 
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| oy e [ali 1 e d, 
2 that prince. d to. ſa; 7 which woll de. 
ſeryes Mtn a 75 ies . — died to 
Nie en x 81 ” 


20k I 28 — 


Wen 


"which 


the grateful Henry was deſirous to 
| "Non leur SEDAINE, informs, Rag eines * 


entleman- of rank loſt a end, 73 — at Beds 


bts. uppaid, and two e 


ildren very young. 


urviving friend was immediately obſeryed: to  retronch, 
his nouthold, his equipage, and take lodgings in a mH. 


houſe; from whence he walked every Yap to the. pals 
ac, followed by one footman, and 
tics of his poſt. 11155 is inſtantiy ſu 


ed the d. 
ed of 2 


and of bad conduct, and undergoes a 2 of calum- 


nies. In ſhorts, at che end of 
in the world having, aecumulated 


two ye 


2 l Tn 


lirres 3 which he a pplied to the Jervice.of his 
friend's children, of thus reſcued. 2 ONO — of 


from ſhame, and an helpleſs offspring from miſery a 


ral It is pity the a had not informed us of 


friendſhip. 1 humanity. 


THIS he heroic 15 . ton n 42 TEE 
recorded in hi 8 Eudami 
of, Corinth, | a. 7 poor man, drawing: | 


what like it, whi 


his mothex and 8 ue 0 
indigence and K He, 
med atthe cow; 1 


the nahe of z wan whoſe e e e to: 
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Charixenes 
b nag oWp, j inthe ane tl of 1.90 be | 8 


this 2 9 5 will. 1 bequgatk o K 
r and her ſupport Mer © 
ages and to 9 == lh and appoint the 


maintenance. of my n 
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5 FE: ig merri 
_” Fl Haid two 12 Bont . oy "A 
_ then Ifubſtitute the furvitor to woke » t which the 
* 8 ber ls teſtament 
Bein . hey who Knew the NAVY e, 
Vat not His connection with the” 5 tees, Jooked"opon 
tie whole mattet 155 piete of cafantry,” "and went 
"NES. "hd Ping 3tOthe Rpacies alßgned them. But the 
"> =; Won as cyef f & of ie FthrjEiately 
| 2 e; acknpwledged, atid nly Tatifled' What was 
; Wed them in the will. "QhiHzefies Fowever, we 
"arg informed, died icht a few days after; upon 
ch Arets edu ſueceſſor, took upon Mm 
che two i har t nc mother of Endimidas 
"ith a tender an! Mia and in due time trrarried 
Frhe dangkter of the Fin bye the (nie day with his 
daughter, and gate her an equal of his 
effects. Phe celebr: ated Nicholas Pouſſin's a has 
C e thisgreat action; paintiag Fitdamidas 
| © ar the moricnt wheit life ſeems expiring, RT is che- 
mn this 8 Hl. n W425 
ledfirg and — 


3 2 2515 nathan 5 + 4 


David; 3) n Meine 2 
nme Was vb ul; þ 
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mw 00_ 
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5 25 
5 bern time tee 7 255 Bur ts 
ng the fave e e ? Indeed 
we muſt not e with y Examples' of 
Ae kin : trite ffiendhip is rare n ever been 
Fare ii this world ;. fo 12 7 qualifications "376 is # 


9 | ry fon and! Lowiphete it. ke s end 7 
| 1 4 E nd one onathan. ” * 2x 5 45: { A 
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u ain tor near 1 
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| 6 forgot Rage, 3 5 | 
ecrous motive with which they all io he * 
. rocured n "Acclumatian,of 5 to. 

ſelf with a magnan pimy 


the integrity of Ns 
ſaries receive Him as 


in his nati ring. © „i bleu apd Jo. — Flay 
| Lee, 1 2 L 85 
N ot * n 1746; 5 jeant of the - _ , 
HEN anders, named Vidal, giving his ar to 
the . of Monaco (who was wounded) i in orden to 
lead him to a place of ſafetſ, had that = -heoken |. 
do pieces by a muſket ball, _ Without, 


2 org, Tie wy pes 3 06 

taping, © Take ghis, en. other 1 
5 8 yiess 3nd Hf 4 is ol 
ant 14. The victor, more s 


- aMilk their wretched parents, ordered. they es 1 
72 l * 


"op" 0 0 pony 1 x | 
which ality ; whom he. had br ut tive, 55 
2 Apt of Haves, ca 8 
"White the keſt of the Epy ins were * 155 
3 at this ſpectacle, Pflammenftus remalne⸗ | 
15 * with his eye fixed upon the g 8 Soon 
yſes ordered his ſon, the. 
" th Teveral of the yotin the youn com- 
panions, to be led forth let together by the deckt and 
bridfed like horſes; with bits in their moutlu / Pſam- 
menitus, upon this additional ſhock; was the yu Lo 
ſon who refrained from tears + 4 Happening 


4 certain familiar friend of his go 
, naked, arving” condition; upon Veeling about begin, 01 


be burſt into a flood of tears, beatin 1 head after the 


He frie 


Wa" 4 


manner «the barbarians. es, hearii the fin- 
| riry of hig behaviour, demanded to know the reaſon 
by he remained ſilent and unmoved upon viewing the 
calawlty of his children, and was all on a fudden fo 
" thuch;aMifted at ſering the diſtreſſes of 2 poor old 
yo «© fon of 5 fanſwered' . TURE ns 
domeſtic miſeries, arrived'to ' thits' violent height, a 
more grievous than to admit of tears: but to ſe my 
friend reduced from « ftate of eaſe and afflurnce to 
this! Extremity of diſtreſs and want, in the very Ferge | 
vr ke, this is an object that commands my tears.“ 
U 1 MON STUR du Chatelet, a privy-comfeltor * A 
= * XIII. very. earneſtly ſoliciting the” | 
N. de Montmorency; the King faid to him, 41 Keri 
WE think you would have loſt your irm for Montmorency.“ 
rr She) ſaid he to his ſovereigh) I would willingly YA F 
loſt both, as being uſeleſs in your Majeſty's fehle, by | 
+ that IT might bar be able to fare one who has ined fo 
| 79 Ales kor you. It is not intereſt, Sire, it "is 
ip which implores your mercy. Den it de 
-wonteredithat ſuch ach pleading grin air ad 1 
N NI. de was under „5 
au Chatelet drew up cafe in his defence. 
Why epraget at the uſe which 'Chatelet 
eloquence, re proached him with hav= 
N uf woke . 
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Op 3 xn ie Mutin;Chntelet/z) J. hre f 
to July the king's Mercy, if he hes the kinduef 
extend it towards one er moſt valiant men N 
kingdom. ” 4 "2. 45 16 41 Ty yah. * i 

WHEN Trap ee Sir Arthur 9 6 
at Market Hill, in cho county of Armagh, an — # 
tleman was recommended to him, b _ 
remarkable cavalier in the reigns of Charle 
II and Walliam III, who had behaved, with — 4 
alty and bravery in Scotland, during the troubles of 
thoſe reigns 3. but was neglected: by the government, 
altlouglt he.d great re warde from it, A * 
was roduced in his circumſtanees, the Depp er 
an handſome preſent 3 but ſaid, at the f * 
This triſle, Sir, cannot ſupport you long, and . 
friends may grow tired of you ; chexeſore I 2 
you contrive ſome honeſt means of — 
2 ſufſicient to put cu 2 1 1605 2 ; 

yourſelf with ind 3 age, 
Te de, Capt, — — gemlemanie —_ 
name) anſwered, I have tired! 41 — friends, zu! 
cannot expect any fuch extraordinary favours.“ = 1 
(replied the Dean) I have heard much of your ad wen- 
tures ; that they are freſn in your memory z that hb 
can tell them with great humour, and NE WE. 
memorandums of them in writitig “ 


1 


tain anſwered, 1 have; but n one- can underitgad 
them but myſelf. “ „Well then, Sir (rejoined the Dew) 
get your manuſcripts, read them to me, and 4 = 
none but genuine ſtories 3 and net ck I will e 1 
in order of time for youg prepare 5 ps” 
and endeavour to get you 'a ae * 
5 friends, as you may do among own.“ 5 
tain ſoon after waited on the nn "high 38 
and related to him many adventures, which ie 
was ſo kind as to ꝓut into chronological G e Ge 
rec the ſtyle, and make u ſmall boo of them Foce, 
The memairt uf Captain John Creichton- . 4 
-{cription was: immediately ſet · on foot, by the® 
intexeſt and nene which "Eg r che Ws 


ele. and made che remaining part of 
very ca . 4-7; 13-7 ee II Ss 
* — was'there' 2 more finoere and ele- 
t. friendſhip that which - ſubſiſted between 
= 9 3 was ons of the ęreat- 
generals, an men that Rome . 
2 the? other, for his probity and prudence, was diſtin. 
3 guiſhed by the ſurname of 4. The Wie, They were 
4 —— und had the fame inclination, 
benevolence of mind, 8 for learning of all kinds, 
1 of g > gr and zeal for the public 3 8 
r e e de 
haps in & of elo- 
FFF 
A «As me, ts 
8 fortune, there are none, if think, comparable 
the happineſs of having Scipio for my friend, I 
__ Found in dur friendſhip a perfect conformity of ſenti- 
ments, in feſpect to public affairs z an inerhauſtible 
{ie of counſels and fu pports in {pw with a 
tranquillity and delight not to be ex d. I never 
© © Ir Lars the leaſt offence to my nowledgs.; 3 nor 
heard:a word-eſcape him that did not pleaſe, We 
_ Had but one houſe, and one table, at our common 
J the frugality of which was equally the taſte 
, For in war, in travelling, in the country, we 
weite always together Ido not mention our ſtudies, 
And the attention of us both always to learn ſome- 
ming. Po ror the employment of our leiſure hours, 
2 n from the fight and commerce of the world.” 
Is there now anything comparable / to a friendſhip like 
A here deſeribed ? % What a conſolation is it ſays 
Tull) to have a ſecond ſelf, to whom wr har no 
_ ſecretfand into. whoſe heart we aac! a out our on 
Wa. e ſunreſerve I Could we erity fo 
* had no one to ſhare 8 N 
* What a relief is it in adverſity, to. hayg 
are affected with it than on cs But what 
more Highly exalts the value of the frendikip in gueſ- 
Vas, ĩts not * 3 at 2 . 
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eben an Aesestenc i | «Whit os 
cafion ad ay I Bos: — et Un 
doubtedly none ; nor 1 for kent But w achment 
75 a eee Lee aber. es. on "i 
tion of Bid virtues 7; and nis to me atoſe from We Moves, | 
able idea he entertained of my — 

Thiis friendfliip increaſed afterwards on both ndes, 
habit and commerce. We beck iudreck derseed 
| 2 from u ; but theſe were not Ur n, 
an te owe each other“ Nothing" ou 
200 ante desirable“ as ſuch am amity. Bit in 
vain do we ſeek it among the ghorant, 

ſelfiſn, or men —— profligate' drin 
muſt ſoon be aſhamed of loving the man ; 
cannbteſteem.” edt ing hs mr n 
and Pythias, Tally and Atticus, Scipio und nee, 
and ſuch only who can truly taſte” 1 vB 


friendſhip ; and ſuck only can fay with' Ovid? 

duo Turba ſumus 2. We two e a  ——— 

HIS late Royal HizLnefs Frederick Prince e 

— amongſt his öther great qualities, We 
patron of merit, and the friend of mankind; way 

- quently vißted by perſons of diſting e abilities, 

2 _ ee ve hp ſtrick intimmcy. — Þ 
for 


who is as juſtly ty bene Led 
+ ande e mon re ag for the quilifieatighs' 


of an oratot and a poet) Rad s cohfideratle Thare in 
is eſteem. O;ie day the Prins obſerved at His levees,” © I 
at he Had hot ſeen this xontlehnan for ſome tirhe, arid, 
aſking Ihe was well; was of that” Me! G. was $2: h 
under. diticulties on account uf fe — _ I = 
| which 5 ciſcouraged him, that he Was! 
0 in his Highne ſo's 'prefence. * The e IN 
cd, 5. J am forry for in 2 and prefertitigs Bank hot- al 
of gol... fo 7 gentletharr who ſtõod by, Addech t 
chis to My, Gl—— as a fhralbreftinionps 28 4 
aud aſſute him from meg tKit 1 (ytapathi# ills N 5M 
dien, and, ſhall be always glad'to fee MM. 85 
the time of the pröforiptioa by the t &.- 
at — a N . as rr 2 


= * 
 Hloyed this artifice (ſaid | he) that Brutus might not fall! 
Aire intaſthe hands of his enemies. The godg will 


ob” were promiſed, 40 thoſe-who ſhould diſcover 
weir Hidin Marcus Varro, the philoſopher, 
Vas in the N of oarſons- praforibed a at which time 


his dear friend Calenus tendetly received and con- 


— 9 — days in his houſe and though An- 


\ 
= * 0 
oo, 1 — 
v 
* 
(ad 
* 


came often thither to wall and converſe; yet 


alenus never Afrighted, nor changed his * 
h he daily ſa ther men pùniſned Shar 
3 to the parport oſ eh euict. 


A. the battle of Philippi, when Brutus; . che 


ou of his army, Was in hazard: of falling into the 


gi his 8 his boſom- friend Lucilius gave 
nity to oltdys, calling: gut, 1 am 

me to Antony.” Being condutted to 
with great reſolution.” I have em- 


an 
utus; 


4 #» 


Leda net that fortune hall" triumph ſo far 'bver 
virtue, In ſpite of ſorinne, Brutus will always. be 


found, dead or alive in a ſituation worthy or his cour- 


ge. 2 admiring the; firmneſs of Lurilius, 


| fad to him, ( You merit a greater recompence than 


tyrant o 


inſormed of the death of Brutus; and as your fidelity 


to him is now at an end, I beg earneſtly to be received 


in his place; N me as yon did him; } with no more.“ 
Lucllius engaged huimſelt to Antony and, maintain- 
ing die lame fidelity to him that he had done to Brutus, 


| e 6 7a when: *_ wen. enen by all the 


1 0 


n 


for his return, on condition; that if he failed, 


: to relß 


"I 


"# mould tuffer in lis ſtead. Damon having not 1 | 
5 at the time appointed, the tyrant had "the 2 
in priſon. What a fool was you (Haid he) * 


viſit 


Þ Damou' 5 promiſe U * could you _— 


a4 


| it is in my peer to beſtow. I have been juſt nor 


[being 9 — to A by Diorxyfivs | 
uſe, obtained liberty to viſit his wiſe - 
and . his friend Eythias as a pledge 


8 
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| nee, 
— fhckiiawbſe Uo) © any man) . 4 
„My Lord (fawd- With > "tit noble 
aſpect) I would ——— oven hf 
friend ſhould fail in any artiele of honohr. He = 


not fail 3 Þ'am' confident of his virtue 28 061 
exiſtence . But I beſeech the gods toprefervey 3 
him, ye' winds — . wp Ps A 
. to arrive tit my death has ſuved a life 
much greater conſe yenee Mae with; necefſr y to! 
lovely . to "hiv 
his country. O let me hot dig the crueleſt or ck oil 
ia that of my Damon.“ 9 confounded. 
and awed with the maghaniunity* 
He wiſhed to ſpeak ; he — he ANY down; 
and-retived in ſilenee. The fatal day arrived „ 
was brought forth; and, with au air of latiafa dior 
walked to the place 9 A me 
caffold, and addreſſed people: prayers arg: 
— the gods are propitious ; the winds 1 15 
ntrary; Damon could not conquer impoſibinities: 
, . will be here to-morrow, and my blood ſhall ranſom 
that of my friend! As —— theſe worde, 
nu buzz aroſe, 2 diftant' voice was hearif ; the crawe' 
caught the words, and «ſtop, ſtop 900 7 
repeated on. A man came at full LIND 
In the rec ard mee his horſe, on the i red] 


and in the arms of Pythias. Tou are ſafe (he cried 
you are | ſafe, my friend, my beloved, the god b. 
praifed, you are ſafe.“ 
in the arms of his Damon, Pythias replied in broken 


accents, 4 Fatal hatte——cruel impatience What. aL. 


envioas powers have wrought impoſſibilities againſt* * | 
your-friend'? But 1 will not be wholly difapyiginted : 
lince J eanngt die to five you, I Will die to accompany” | 


vou.“ Dionyſius heard, aud beheld wick aſtoniſimen . | 5 772 


his eyes were opened; his heart was touched; ; 
he could no rell the power of virtue: he de- * 
ſcended from his throne, and aſcendett the ſcaffold. * 

« Live, live, ye incomparable pair. Le have on- 


On the * wi Tie 3 and confequentlyy of ©.” * ü 


. - 
TY I. * 
- WI. 


„* 


ttle innocente, do his friends, * 3 7 5 


of theſe ſentiments. 1 | 


- 4 


execution“ 8 Wy 


Pale, cold; and half e 5 


- 4 
- 


Pig cal ates, 
me by your: xatapley.torm me 
yrs a * 


e be xemards 
a E lee 
* | 02 me ret 


N oo Archbs biſhop of. 7 built 2 — 
Is cc in that city, which was tnifbed-. before it was 


g to the biſhaprick ziand that there was no room 
gardens nor -oflices--: Lhe proprietor. of the land 


djacent. made an offer of it, tothe Cardinal, And the | 


. dinal inquiring what was his, motive for ſelling: 
| He plexlure (a anſwered: the gentleman). of accom- 


rdibip.?....1f you have; no other mo- 


Teng nur jand, „Lam fond 

d. the gentler zy but a neighbour 

fals to me for mn) aghier, and I can- 

bes s without“ my eſtate. 

8 Wed. 2 5 2 e Cardinal) 

- Fr y-wall enable you to payment. without 
ſeking our cſtate., h! 1 the re 


Head t "Cardinal 
La e 
"ay 


1 no friend from * can-expect ſuch a favour. 
aur friends (replied the Car- 


Hayeę a better qpinion 
_ dinal, holding. out his hand z) rank. me pms your 
© friends, and you ſhall haue the Lat The genfle- 
man, falling, his knees, returned. by tears. 


The Cardinal ſaid that he d acquirgg a. which 
_ vas; better han. la 0 os co: Pan 


AFTER the teyolation,: letters 3 Alddorcented 
b the Earl of Godolphin to the dethroned King, 
is Was a. crime againſt the ſtate but. not a crime to 


' 2 85 os ' he athamed of. The Earl.at the ſame; time ns a man 


- of appiered virtue: Theſe © circumſtanees prompted 
the. fold wing coprſe. King Williams. i in a private 
Lonfetence, produced the Earls letters-to-him ; com- 


wended his zeal for his former maſter; however blind 


* jt might be; expteſſed a fondneſs: to hat the Fart for 
bis friend ; and with the ſame: breath burnt Ahe de 
that the Earl might not be undenany gonſtraiir. 1 

* Fa . N 8 EY 258 0 


a» 


- 

4 . ? 
as r — an nm VT 
"Cx . +. @ - 2 


fed that it was 3 that did not 


2 => xg 
25 * 


ful 
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ns "FOG Wat EY: whom 9 3 . 


1 


fol. A erer after. 'The.:cireunmlts | 
made the Earl eertain of the: 8 ſincerity. 5 5 
ſame time, the burning of the letters, wien were the - -, 1 
only cvidenee againſt Him; placed him in abſolute ecu» - 
ee 2 sion but gratif „ 
een N 
TED = 1 5 3 2: ds: . ER. 
, 5 9 FN 1 


„ « 
& % > 4 


+ Df Urs fall tes 25. N 2 
Who plays to witty 122323 | 4A 1 
A 
rn unguiue ' wit] 4 MY RS 
{nd all the charms bat if can ty i 1 FR 
In dreams of bitter lack be loft! | Bs, 157 
Thus; neither 3 nor ga, N a 
r r N 
While Time d an lauls bobs the tri Fs 9 1 5 8 


” "i 


Ae Jets the. ſends Fae. in 2 1 Z 
£O AMING is [Ek ates evil, 
15 dhe e miſeries the Soft = : 
Weal . thing valuable, 
are too often ſacrificed to it. It rends finder offs 
bands of friendſhip and the NE” love! The wi WT | 
once loved and beloved, is made wretched for life; a1 7 £7" 
the ſweet babes that hung with delightful — * 
around the knees, are thrown upon the cold charity. of - r 3 
their relations; Who. perhaps will teach cher ton. 
out curſes on their -parents' memory... — 
Sami is now a bg among people of cry, 
whaſe i incomes are great or ſmall, juſt as their. cuſtoms 
ers are numerous or few. Their tables or haps ire. 
ahrays open to every one that has got mone ij tc "2 Rog = 
and a whole eat to his back; for there is fuch x char 


> x 
bY 2 * 2 +. = 
— » 8 V 2 
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IS 


100 8 Gun: ne | 
denbminate a Twindler or cheat; will paſs current will 
r duke and a ducheſs till they rb ee bot no 
> money in his pocket. r | 
a ob who have ruined: themſelves by piping are glad 
| n the very ſcoundrels that deſtroyed them, any 
158 5K the ſpoils of others. Eſtates are now almoſt 
as frequently made over by whiſt and hazard, as by 
. - deeds and ſettlements; and the chariot of many of ou; 
| ladies of faſhion. may be laid to * roll upon the four 

| aces.” "> 
Gameſters generally lofe their temper and humanity 
with their money, and grudge their families the necef. 
des th of bfe, while they themſelves are Jquandering 
uſands,* 

_- _ Gaming, like French Libetty,' levels all diftinQtiqns, 
The, peer and his valet; the man of honor and a 
ſwindler, may happen to fit at the fame table; and a 
ooker-on cannot diſtinguiſi the man of rink” from a 

harper ſprung from the very dregs of the W 


EXAMPLES. 

5 MAN of . a perſon of high bird, and 
high ſpirit ; of great parts; and ſtrong paſſions"; every 
-wayaccompliſhed z not leaſt in iniquity... His, unkind 
treatment was the death of a moſt amiable wife: his 

gaming, love of pleaſure, and great extravagance, in 

__ effec, difinherited his only child. 
be. ſad evening befote he died (ſays our author) 
5 1 was with him. Ne one was there but his Phyfician, 
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At my coming in be ſaid, « You and the phyſician 
axe ae t00* 1. 1 have neither life nor gs You 
both aim at miracles: you would raiſe the dead 

Refuſing. te hear ahy Ding from me, or take any 
ching fropi cke phyſician, he 528 Heilt, as fax as len 
-, Warts cf pam would permit, till t c 
with -yehemence—#* Oh, time, time] it is fit *h16n 


25 art thou fled for ever — A month ! Oh, for 4 fngle 


. . * * 
-” 1 
1 . 
A 3 by 
YA t -a f * 
, 
% _ „ 
oy * 
— 

* 


and an intimate whom he loved, and e he had ruined. 


clock ſtruck. Then, | 
 thouldit thus ſtrike thy murderer to the heart. IHlow 


week I afk not for years; though an age were too 


2 


— IS - 


oy os ug... ow A Aw." 


a full anſwer to thee, and to myſelf. Nabe body is alk 1 
veakneſs and pain but my ſou}, as if ſtung by tormenn 

Ta dee is fuld powe ul [is ran; We 
full mighty to And that, Which thus tri 

vithin the jaws th mortali is doubtlefs immortal.— }. 
and as for a Deity, not — 
ould inflict what I feel] My ſoul; as my body, Hes in = 
Wuins ; in ſcattered 

morſe for the paſt throws 
orſe dread of che future ſtrikes it back on the paſt 1 


ulf the mountain that is on me, thou wouldſt or te | 
rith the martyr for his ſtake, and bleſs Heaven for * 
lames. That is not an excrlaſting flarae ;—that i is not 
m unquenchable fire. My princi 


friend ; my n, 
ny unkindneſs has ed my wife A4 there 
nother Hell — Oh, thou blaſphemed; yet moſt indi- 
ent Lord God Hell "ret | bs A refuge, FR 770 me 7 53 bk 
rom thy frown,” ©. - 5 
« Boon after his ending lle Hi terne 


maginatjon uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever” 5 I os 
1 And ere the ſun (which I hope has ſren fe S, 

e him) aroſe, the gay, young, noble, ingenio 

lifhed, and moſt wretched Alke e ys 
is related of Mr. Locke, that being 3 7 
wpany ol the e and * Wine za the”. 8 


n 


GA t 


little for the DT 1 have to de Pray you that can“ 
never prayed y/ I cannot raf; not need . Is not _ 
Heaven on my.fde already already? 
ſcience ; ts ſeveteſt ſtrokes but ſecond my o rr 
His friend being much touched, even to tentk, at this 
[who could forbest? I could not) with 4 moft ale 
nonate look he ſaid - Keep thoſe tears for thyſelf: 1 
have undone thee.Moſt weep for me i That's ervel; 
What can pain me more?“ 8 
Herc his inend;to6much affected, wouldhiave left hims | 


Ir cloſes with tny Son- 4 8 
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How madly have I talked! How madly haſt thou | = 
ene and belidyed 1 But Jook on tay prefant font de 1 


leſs than am Almi ghty — 


8 of broken uglit. Re- 
my thought on the future: 


wh 


turn, and turn, and find no ray. Didſt thou feet 5 


2 


gpated . 
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- kipgdona, 


| who propoſed to waſte: an houx or ſo at cards, he con- 


of fortune (a variety more ſeducing than a continuance 


not ſupport the thoughts of that diſtreſs Which hi 


= with what bad happened ; and, whilſt in the midſt d 
ee 

7 Vifted, and again tempted, by one of the Ta night 
* drown reflection, and in hopes of recovering His lob 


ang carils called for as ſoon #5 diane; 


Vas oper, he yetived RN e 
- aſked the reaſon of his ied. 4 He ha 


| not flept the foregoing night, for — pleaſure which 


- their londſhups bad giyen him to Pu ge rom that day's 


XZ converſation, with men of the firſt character for — 
Jauch genius; and hoped his ſorrowfor his diſappointment 
Would be forgiven him.” This ſeaſonable rebuke had 


-the proper effect: the game was inſtantly thrown uy, 


| e eee e ſuitable 
2 nne aflembly. - W. f 


IN ane of the principal. cities in \ Europe re Los 


<Y and Sapphira, bleſſed with a moderate fortune, health, 


- mutual love, and pence of mind, Their family con- 
ſiſted of two little Teles a ſon and a davghter, They 
ſeemed to want for nothing as an addition to their hap- 
z nor were they inſen6ble of what they enjoyed; 

ut; animated with gratitude to Heaven; they were 
- happy inftrumeats, of good to all about them, *Towards 
cloſe of the ſummer. in 1765, Lucius happening to 

U in company with ſome neighbouring gentlemen 


| ſented, more in complaiſance to the taſte of others than 
his own... Like other gameſters, he met with a variety 


either of good or bad) and being warm with liquor, be 
Wals inconſiderately drawn in, before the - company 

© broke up, to involve himſelf more than his. fortune 
cod bear; The next day, on ſobex reflection, he coull 


_olty kad brouglit upon is Sapphira, and her little inno- 
cents. He had not courage enough t to acquaint her 


which he had been hitherto a ſtranger, he wa 


company, to try his fortune pnee more. In order 


he fle to the fatal place; nor did he leaye- it till le 
loſt his all. The conſequence; of which hich was, that the 


. 3 f 


LA 


Js 


te bad 8 ſes ſes. . e 
oule ; 

1 88 Heaps parents and of ﬀ Torn, ha 

e world to ſtruggle with, 15 


125 ne 22 a] -j | 
it miſeriey which} n Wang k ndence e tat © - 


4 the wr 
* hee Sort" 


5 point of markiage 4 2 a young gentleman,of hem be 


was Pate fond, and by whom The was 38 . 2; 


Fe e b 9 7755 2 Wy 9 
ſon of N t on, as 8 

married, 2 conſequently Lhonorable. . - 

7 termine We at any fate, to 7 his Hate 

puts; but the tidy ybeing a_petſon of the ſtricteſt = 

|; i be was obliged to act with, caution, and keep his in 

e ions a ſecter. Knowing, her propenſity to. 25 

4 WW he laid à ſnaxre for her, into wich the fel, ſe AY 

to MW diminutin: af her forldbe. © "This he, Hendl Hier, took 

en 

u- 

an 


cumſtances to the gentleman to whom ſhe. was: enga- 
4Y Upon . his friends painted to the e 
ver the incbnveniences of his t 


. to * he * Ser he diſcaſe, and Pcb 


diſhonout - to his 


ty 


match.” Phe e nbble villain” © who "occafioned the 
breach- thelovers, nerwithiiadli willeg his 
wicked > lie addreſſes and propoſals: rs we 
chtitempt and ence which they deſerved =. 
though the pr etved her chaſtity 4 N 
precatious oy 3 ae 0 6 
intetided ue dn e had inviolably 
affectzons, due, her Ne! a hog 2 iy By, 
thonths, püt al period to her tits; 
pH 2 Cologet Daniel fwho't took pie „ 
in giting ach ice to young officers, guidi 


military functions, — py ke was — 


la en ent eee 


— 


care to have tepreſeritet with the moſt aggravated: cr 


6 likely "conſequences, ; 
In's'word, \ wt agen ste ts 6 break off the 
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ment with 
Was refuſed 
money to a proſeſſed gameſter ix. Sir; I muſt be 


8 


CE 
War — 
* 


| 15 5 to wie" 


In one word, he was 2 profeſſed gameſter. 
time fortune was his friend; ; and he was ſo ſucceſsful, 


that he has often ſp 
aud rolled himſelf upon them, in order that it might be 


| x for 4, conkderable. time 7 


0 
* Amte a wade ben a Des that . 
; betle feſolurion may conquer, this a Pallion,” Dur- 
neen Atine's Wars, he was an enf pa Be 


4 army then in Spain; ! bil ke' was fo 45 Sede Pofte het 
by this wir * all duty, and Ns 


ching Nt. which 
Rech 155 darſing paſfion, was griev. 

0 allowed himſelf time yy 
e. to 


His meal; 


prevented hi 


or, if he 1 Het dreams 5 elented 1 packs 
his eyes, and tho rattling of dice to his ears. 


were negledted 3 or, if be attended, them, PA looked 
1 that as ſo, much loſt time, ſwallowed hi 


meat 


with preeipitance, and hurried tothe gaming: table again. 
or ſome 


read his winnings on the ground, 


ſaid of him, « He wallowed in gold.“ Such was bis 


115 may preſume, every conſiderate man will oin with 
hips). « it was the moſt miſerable part of i it. After 
_ ſome time he was ofdered on the recruiting duty ; 3 and 
at Barcelonia he raiſed 150 recruits; for the regiment ; 
though even Ae buſineſs 3 was left 8 hisſerjcant, 
92 ht be more at leiſure $9 nd his darling 
ae ter ſome gee of 
6-4 that in ohe 1 
tun be was total ipped of, che laſt faxthing, I 
this daſtreſs he phed to the captain of. the fame. — 2 
fue If for a loan-of. ten uincas; which 
"ith theſe words; hat | lend my 


excuſed; for, of ngceſſity, I muſt loſe either my money 
Ir iu kriend. I therefore <chools to keep my money,” 
wa this taunting: refuſal. he retired to his lodg lodging; 


| 1 Fl :% N he threw himſelf on. the bed, tolay his TI | 


7 N to a ane cat 


wo 1615 2 

the day A — or ſome ſuch ppeni 
- bus him, h 63. "when his RO Try 
immediately preſented GIL in ſtrong eol ours: 


oe. gs * 3 and no _ 1 to bet 17 ſubſiſt 


„as he often ſaid (and, 


and il luck, Foe 


himſelf out of this dilemma, his friend, the captain, 


pay perceived he was in? The Colonet then tik 


en , ere 


etting up and embracing him, ſaid, « My dear Diel !?? , 
| reſale; g 3 


+ * 8 N Y 2 
2 


GAMING, = ey 
himſelf, and his recruits to the regiment, who were 


then at a great diſtance from him; and ſhould they 
deſert for want of their pay, he muſt be anſwerable for 


it; and he could expect nothing but caſhiering for diſ- 
- appointing the queen's ſervice. He had no friend 


for he whom he. had eſteemed ſuch, had not only refu- | 1 


ſed to aſſiſt him, but had added taunts to his refuſal. 


He had no acquaintanee there; and ſtrangers, he 

knew, would not let him haye fo large a ſum as was 1 
adequate to his real neceſſity. This naturally led him » 
to refleCt ſeriouſly on what had induced him to com- = 
mepce gameſter; and this he preſently perceived was = 
idleneſs. He had now found the cauſe ; but the cure N 
was ſtill wanting. How was this to be effected, ſo as N 


to preclude a relapſe? Something muſt be done; ſome 


to prevent his having any to throw away on gaming. 
In this ſtate of mind it occurred to him that the 2 
tancy of the regiment was to be diſpoſed of; and this 73 
he determined to purchaſe, as a poſt the moſt likely mn 


\ 

> 

method purſued, ſo effectually to employ his time, as 1 i 
| 


to find him a ſufficient and laudable way of paſling his nn 


time. He had letters of credit, to draw fot what ſum- 
he pleaſed for his promotion in the army ; but not to 
throw away idly, or to encourage his. extrayagance. 
Thus far all was well; but the main difficulty remain- 
ed; and he muſt get to the regiment before he could 
take any ſteps towards the intended purchaſe, or draw . 
for the ſum to make it with. While he#was thus en- 
deavouring to fall upon ſome expedient to extricate 


who had refuſed him in the morning, came to pay Hm 
a viſit. After a very cool reception on the Colonels. 
ſide, the other began by aſking him what ſteéps e e .? 
tended to take to relieve himſelf from the anzitt hee ; 


im all that he had been thinking upon ht head, and © 
the reſolution he had made of purchaſing ne, 
as ſoon as he could join the regiment. His ien hs 


you in the morning in that abrupt manner in 
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order to bring you to a ſenſe of the dangerous ſitua." 
tion you were in, and to make you reflect feriouſly on 
the folly of the way of life in which you are engaged, 
I. heartily rejoice that it has had the defired effect. 
Purſue the laudable reſolution you have made ; for be 
aflured, that IDLENESS AND GAMING ARE THE RUIN or 


vorn. My. intereſt, advice, and purſe, are now at 


— 


— 


your command; There ; take it, and pleaſe yourſelf 
with what is neceflaryto fubſiſtyourſelfand the recruits.” 
This preſently brought the Colonel off the bed; and 
the afternoon's behaviour entirely obliterated the harſh- 
nels of the morning's refuſal. He now viewed the. 
Captain in the agreeable light of a ſincere friend, and 
for ever after eſteemed and found him ſuch. © In ſhort, 
the Colonel ſet out with his recruits for the regiment ; 
where he gained great applauſe for his ſucceſs ; which, 
as well as his commiſſion, he had well nigh loſt by one 
morning's folly. He immediately ſolicited for, and 
- purchaſed the adjutancy; and from that day never 
touched cards or dice, but (as they ought to be uſed) 
merely for diverſion, or to unbend the mind aſter too 
. cloſe an attention to ferious affairs. 

OF all gameſters, and gaming in getietal, af i it be 
exceſſive, we may juſtly conclude, that, whether they * 
win or loſe for the preſent, their gains are not « mune- 
ra fortune, fed infidiz,” as Seneca obſeryes ; “ not 
Fortune's gifts, but baits to enſnare their votaries.” 
The: common, cataſtrophe. is beggary, in return for the 


15 little pleafure and ſmall gains which they now and 
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then derive. Their wives, children, famihes, parents, 
fnends, ſuſter for and deplore their career in the mean 
= and they themſelves bitterly rue it in the end. 
9 gentleman, my particutar friend (ſays the above- 
quored writer) who had the honour to be many years 


6 an eminent 2 being wirhout money, commit- 


ted a tobbery upon the highway, to procurt another 
ſtake that he might return to his profeſſion. I bap- 
. — — that he was taken; and though 
he Rad great intereſt—with ſome perſon . af e ſhall 
be . he was committed, 
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nis gentleman's ill luck continued all the while he 
was in gaol ; ſo that he was compelled to diſpoſe of 
his body to the ſurgeons, and loſt his money to a friend 
who viſited him in the cells the night before his execu- 

tion. He appeared, however, next morning with 
great compoſure. No reflectibn on the paſt, no; an- 
ticipation of the future, cauſed him once to change 
| countenance during his paſſage to the gallows ; and 
| though he was about to receive .death—ſo indifferent 
| was he as to what ſhould befall him, that he bravely - 
| refuſed to ſay Amen to the prayers !“ What an horrid _ 


proof of the total annihilation of all right and generous” 
ſeelings, produced by a love of gaming. | 

| 4 ; 

| 2 5 | 

.. Humanity. 
FEET ĩ⅛ f 
8 Ped are the merciful, for they ſhall obtain mercy, | 


UMANITY, or Mercy, is the firſt t attrĩi- 
| bute of the Deity, « who maketh his rain to 
all upon the juſt and the unjuſt.” Conſequently - 
there isnothing that canbring a man toſo near a likenets - 
to his Maker. 2 

The cruel are a ſcandal to their ſpecies, and in trum 
are but ſavage beaſts that walk ＋ en two feet, — 
when, like their fellow brates, they 1 2 on 4 1 
all four. 9 


A good- natured man is eaſy in himſelf, and ſtudes 
to nal others ſo; and a denial from him ig better , 
reliſhed, by his obliging regret in doing it, than. Ae, 8 
rour granted by another. 2 

That ſe of the human race, War, is tts, ee ð 
pugnant 8 is generous r. but it pets 
innumerable opportunities of its being exerciſed j th 
he who ſpapes 8 enemy, when in his power, pains EEE; 
more honeur than by winging a battle. eee e 
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.« THE Senate of the Areopagites being aſſembled 
together in a mountain, without any roof but Heaven, 
the Senators perceived a bird of prey, which purſued a 
little-ſparrow that came to fave itſelf in the boſom of 
one of their company. This man, who naturally was 
harſh, threw'it from him ſo roughly that he killed it; 
whereat the court was offended; and a decree was 
made, by which he was condemned and baniſhed from 
the Senate ” Where the judicious may obſerve, that 
this company, which was at that time one of the gra- 
veſt in the werld, did it not for the care they had to 
make a law concerning ſparrows ; but it was to ſhew 
that clemency and a merciful inclination was ſo neceſ- 
fary in a ftate, that a man deftitute of it was not wor- 
thy to hold any place in the government, he having 
(as it were) renounced humanity, 

* TITUS VESPASEAN, the Emperor, was deſetvedly 
called the darling of mankind : he profeffed that he 
took upon him the ſupreme pontificate, becauſe in fo 
high a prieſthood he might be gbliged to keep his 


hands pure from the blood of all men; which he alſo | 


performed: and, faith Suetonius, from that time forth 
he never was the author of, or conſenting to, the death 
of any man, although ſometimes there was offered 
him juſt cauſes of tevenge ; but he uſed to fay, “ He 


Had rather periſh himſelf than be the ruin of another. 
When two patricians ſtood convicted of high-treaſon, 


he thought it ſufficient to admoniſh them in theſe 


Words: To deſiſt from ſuch deſigns; that princes 


Were ordained by fate; that if they wanted any other 
. thing of him, they might aſk and have it.” Boon after, 


ie mother of one of them living far off, left the ſhould 


— be affrighted with ſome ſad news, he ſent his own 
© meſſengers to inform her of the danger and fafety of 
ber on. Although his brother Domitian did mati- 
fei conſpire againſt him, yet he did him no harm, 
- © nor kefſeyythim in any thing; but dealt with him by 
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would bear him a friendly mind; 
and, after all, nominated him his colleague and ſucceſ- 


# 
— 
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ſor in the empire. But all this goodneſs wrought lit- 


tle with this unnatural brother; for ſoon after he was 


poiſoned by him, to the great loſs of all mankind. 
M. AN TONIUs the philoſopher and emperor, ex- 


celled moſt other men in this excellent virtue; as he 


manifeſtly ſhe ed, in that glorious action of his towards 
Avidius Caſſius and his family, who had rebelled 


. againſt him in Egypt. For as the Senate did bitterly 
roſecute Avidius and- all his rejations, Antonius, as 


if they had been his friends, did always appear as an 
interceſſor in their behalf. Nothing can repreſent 


him herein ſa much to the life, as to recite part of the 


oration which, upon this occaſion, was made by him 
in the Senate, to this purpoſe : As for what concerns 
the Caſſian rebellion, I beſeech you, Conſcript Fathers, 
that, laying aſide the ſeverity of your cenſure, you will 
preſerve mine and your own clemency. Neither let 
any man be ſlain by the Senate, nor let any man ſuffer 


that is a Senator. Let not the blood of any patrician 
be ſpils; let the baniſhed return, and the , exites be 
. reſtored to their eſtates : I heartily wiſh that I could 
reſtore them that are already dead unto life again, 
In an Emperor I could never approve of the, rev nge 
of his. own injuries, which, however it may be often- 


times juſt, yet, for the moſt part, if not always, it 
pears to be cruel. You ſhall therefore pardon the 


children, ſon-in-law, and wife of Avidius Caſſus. Bur 


why do I ſay, pardon them, fince there is none of 


them that haye done amiſs ? Let them live therefore, 
and let them know that they live in ſecurity under 


Marcus. Let them live · in the enjoyment of their 

of their - garments,” 

their gold and ſilver, and let them be not only. meh, 
e. Let them have the freedom ti ftanſport 


patrimony, and in the poſſeſhon 


themſelves. into all places as they pleaſe that 
throughout the whole world, and in the fight f all 
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people, they may bear along with them the true and | | | 
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unqueſtionable inſtance of your and my cle 
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Neither, O ye Conſcript Fathers, is this any remarka- 
dle elemency to pardon the children and wives of the 
rebellious; I therefore defire you, that you would free 
at once all ſenators and knights of Rome that are un- 
der accuſation, not only from death and baniſn ment, 
but alſo from fear and hatred, from infamy and i injury. 
Allow thus much to my preſent times, that in theſe 
_ conſpiracies, framed for the erection of tyranny, the 
blood of thoſe that fell in the tumult itſelf may ſuffice, 
and that the puniſhment may proceed no farther,” 

is oration was fo pleafing to the Senate and populace 
of Rome, that they extolled the clemency of Marcus 
with infinite praiſes. 

ALPHONSUS, King of Naples and Sicily, was all 
"goodneſs and mercy. He had beſieged the city of 


| Cajeta, that had inſolently rebelled againſt him; and 


the city being diſtreſſed for want of neceſſary proviſions, 
t forth all their old men, women, and chlldren, and 
yo as were unſeryiceable; and ſhut their gates again(t 
them. The king's counſel adviſed that they ſhould 
not be permitted 9 N but ſhould be forced back 
again into the city; 17 which means he ſhould ſpeedily 
become the maſter o The king, pitying the dil- 
treſſed multitude, ſuffered them to depart ; though 
be knew it would occaſion the protraction of the ſiege. 
But when he could not take the city, ſome were ſo 
bold as to tell him, that it had been his own in caſe he 
had not dealt in this manner. « But (ſaid the king) 
I value the ſafety « of ſo many perſons at the rate of an 
hundred Cajetas.“ Yet he was not long without that 
neither: for the citizens, moved with ſo great a virtue, 
and repenting themſelves of their difloyalty, yielded it 
t him of their own accord. Antonius Caldora was 
alſo one of the moſt powerful and obſtinate ene mies 
of the realm of Naples; but being in a great battle 
overthrown and made priſoner, all men perſuaded the 
king to rid his hands of this inſolent perſon, who had 
been ſo dangerous to the kingdom. Alphonſus was 
the only perſon that oppoſed it; and not only gave 
- kim his life, but alſo reſtored him to his forfeited 
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_ eftate z be alſo gave back unto his wife all his plate, ; 
. precious furniture, and houſhold ſtuff, that were fallen 
2 into his hands, only reſerving to himſelf one veſſel of 
bl 


cryſtal. Theſe were the deeds of this illuſtrious prince; 
whereunto his ſpeeches were alſo agreeable. For be- 
ing aſked why he was thus favourable to all men, even 
e to thofe that were evil ? « Becauſe (faith he) good 
2 men are won by juſtice, and the bad by clemency.” 
. And when ſome of his miniſters complained of his 
N lenity, and ſaid it was more than became a prince, 
> « What then (faid he) would you have lions and bears 
$ to reign over you? for clemency is the property of 
men, as cruelty is that of the wild beaſts.” Nor did 
1 he ſay other than what is truth; for the greater a man 
f is, and (as I may fay) the more he is a man, the more 
1 -$ prone and inclinable will he be to this virtue; which 
is therefore called Humanity. Fre Tin #4 
ONE Guydomer, a viſcount, having found a great 
treaſure in the dominions of Richard the ' Firſt, ſurna- 
med Coeur de Leon, for fear of the king, fled to a 
town of France for his ſafeguard. Thither Richard 
purſued him; but the town denied him entrance: 
going therefore about the walls to find out the fitteſt 
places to affault it, one Bertram de Gurdon, or, as 
others call him, Peter Baſile ſhot at him with a poiſon - F 
ed arrow from a ſtrong bow, and therewith gave him KB 
a wound in the arm (in the eye, ſaith Fuller) Which, 
being neglected at firſt, and ſuffered to rankle, or, as 
others ſay, handled by an unſkilful ſurgeon, in four 
days brought him to his end. Finding himſelf paſt 
hope of recovery, he cauſed the party that had wounged - 
him to be brought before him: who being aſked what - 
a5 had moved him to do this fact, anſwered, That King 
es Richard had killed his father, and two of his brothers, 
le with his own hand, and therefore he would do Wit * © 
he were todo again.” Upon this inſolent anſwerg\every * 
ad one thought that the king would have adjudged Him to 
as i ſome terrible puniſhment ; when contrary to their enx- 
e pectations, in a high degree of clemency, he not only; 
freely forgave him, but gave ſpecial charge he ſhould © © 
- =—_ 
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be ſet at liberty, and that no man ſhould preſume to 
do him the leaſt hurt; commanding, beſides, to give 
him an hundred ſhillings to bear him away. 
. AUGUSTUS CASAR, walking abroad with 
'Diomedes his freed man, a wild boar had broken the 
place of®his reſtraint, and ſeemed to run directly to- 
wards. Auguſtus. The freed man, in whom at that 
time there was more of fear than of prudence, conſult- 
ing his own ſafety, took hold of the Emperor, and pla- 
ced him before himſelf: yet Auguſtus never diſcover- 
ed any ſign of anger or offence at what he did. He 
alſo managed the commonwealth with that clemency 
and mercy, that when in the theatre it was recited, 
« O Dominum.equum & bonum, O gracious and good 
Governor !” all the people turned their eyes upon 
hich, and. gave him their applauſe. - 4,7 We. 
C. JULIUS CASAR was not more famous for his 
valour in overcoming his enemies, than he was for his 
clemency, wherein at once he oyercame both them and 
himſelf. Cornelius Phagita, one of the blopdy emiſ- 
ſaries of Sylla, in the civil diſſentions betwixt him and 
- Marius, induſtriouſly hunted out Cæſar (as one of the 
Narian party) from all his lorking holes, at laſt took 
him, and was with difliculty perſuaded to let him 
eſcape at the price of two talents. When the times 
changed, and that it was inchis power to be ſeverely 
revenged of this man, yet he never did him the leaſt 
harm, as one that could not be angry with the winds 
When the tempeſt was over. L. Domitius, an old and 
Tharp enemy of his, held Corfinium againſt him with 
thuty-cohborts ; there were alſo with him very many 
ſenators, knights of Rome, and the flower and ſtrength 
ol the Pompeian party. Cæſar beſieged the town; 
uànd the ſoldiers talked of ſurrendering both the town 
. andithemſelves to Cæſar. Domitius, deſpairing of 
an mercy, commanded a phyſician of his to bring him 


nà cup af poiſon. The phyſician knowing he would 


+. repent it upon the appearance of Cæſar's clemency, 
gave him, inſtcad cf poiſon, a ſoporiferous potiun. 
The town. being ſurrendered, Cæſar called all the me | 
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honourable perſons to his camp; ſpoke civilly to them, 
and, having exhorted them to and quiet 
counſels, ſent them away in fairy, with whatſoever 
was theirs. When Domitius heard of this, he repent- 
ed of the poiſon he ſuppoſed he had taken: but being 
freed of that fear by his he went out unto 
Cæſar, who gave him his life, liberty, and eſtate. In 
the battle of Pharſalia, as he rode to and ſro, he cried, 
« Spare the citizens !” nor were any killed, but ſueh 
only as continued to make reſiſtance, After the bat- 
tle, he gave leave to every man of his own fide to fave 
one of the contrary: and at laſt, by his edi&, gave leave 
to all whom he had not yet pardoned, to return in 
peace to Italy, to enjoy their eſtates, honours, and com- 
mands. When he heard of- the death of Pompey, 
which was cauſed by the villainy of others, ſo far was 
he from exulting, that he broke out into tears, and 
proſecuted his murderers with ſlaughter and blood. 

LEWIS the Twelfth, the next heir to the crown of 
France, was cagerly perſecuted by Charles the Eighth, 
the then king : who, being diſpleaſed that he had rio 
iſſue of his own, fo far preſſed him, that at laſt he wag 
ſhut up in priſon, with little hopes of his life; and moſt 
of the nobles and people, embracing the preſent times, 
declared themſelves againſt the unfortunate prinee. 
But Charles dying ay ſudden, — — the 
throne, to the amazement of eng tes 
change theif countenance and ſpeech, and — to 
inſinuate themſelves into the lr and fayour-of 
the neu prince. Some alſo, ho 2 been conſtant 
to him in his adverſity, began now to lift up theitheuds 
high. Amongſt theſc, one wich great eonndenes game 
to the king, and the eſtate of a citizen d Or- 
leans, who in that ſad time had ſhewed himſelf uh one © 
of the ſharpeſt enemies of Lewis. Here it was' that 
the king with a royal mind, made him chis reply :. 
e Ak fomething -elſe of me, and 1 will ſhew that l 
have reſpe& unto your merits 3 hut of this 
more z for the King of France doth not concern hin. 
- folf with the injuries of the Duke of Orleans:“ 5 
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_ He dee! 
was his title before 3 crown. As 
red that he would have the ſame counſellors and guards 
as the dead IE Aare Yay —_— 
ſame ſalaries.” - | 
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beg? thou a man diligent in his buſineſs, he ſhall fland 
eee kings, be 2 not And before mean men, 


MAN who gives his children an habit of indat. 
try, provides for them better than by giving them 
4 12 of money. 
Induſtry accompliſhes things that to the idle and 
indolent appear wmpoſhbilities. . 
The aQtive do commonly more than they are  obli 
ged to do; the indolent do leſs. | 
The man who with induſtry and diligence fills up 
the duties of his ſtation, is like the clear river, which 
refines as it flows, and gladdens and enen every 
land through which it glides. 
To ſtrive with difficulties, and to conquer en, is 
the higheſt human ee next 18 to ſtrive, and 
deſerve to conquer. 
No mau can be happy i in total :dlenefs. He that 
ſhould be condemned to. lie torpid and motionleſs, 
woulg fly for recreation to the mines and pallies. 
The hand oſ the diligent maketh rich; but the ſoul 


| of the fluggard debreth and hath nothing. 


he bread gained by induſtry is the ſweeteſt,” be⸗ 
| cauſe it n ee, F 


"EXAMPLES. 


| THE Court of the Areopagites was the mol Oy 
| ourable i in thy city of Athens. In this ſolemn audi: 
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ence it was moſt diligently inquired, What manner. pf - 
life each Athenian led; what kind of income or -rey- 
enue he enjoyed; and by what means it was that he 
maintained himſelf and family. They were taught to 
follow ſome honeſt courſe of life, as knowing they 
were to give a public account thereof: and if any man 
was convicted of idleneſs, or àa reproachſul way of life, 
he had a brand of infamy fixed upon him, or elſe was 
driven out of the city, as an unprofitable and 2 
member, By this exemplary procedure put ſloth 
and indolence out of countenance, and Pa. their 
commonwealth with examples of c«cry kind of induſ- 
try, without fear of incurring the danger of a public 
accuſation. Had we theſe Areopagites among us 
(ſays on 77 many idle fellows, who now live by 
plunder, by ſharping young gentlemen at play, 2 
ſetting and drawing in apprentices to rob their 
ters, would be obliged to lay by the fword they have 
impudently aſſumed, together with the title of Gentle- 
men, and return to the honeſt trades to which they 
were brought up, or at leaſt be ſome other way made 
_ uſeful to the public ! In ſhort, what an alteration. 
ſhould we find for the better, did we follow-the wiC- 
dom of theſe ancients, in enacting and enforcing laws 
againſt idleneſs, which ſhould — man give an 
————————— every xy 43 
« , | 
AT Athens there were twa poor young men, Mene- | 
demes and Afclepiades, who were greatly addicted to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy. They had no viſible-means 
of ſupport z yet kept up their plight and The fol _ 
ed hale, well, and in good condition. 85 
information given them of the retired Fe =. 
and of their neither having any thing 0 top ea et 
apparently doing any thing to maintain theinſelves:; 
conſequently, as they could not live without ſuſtenance, 
it was inferred that they muſt have ſome clandeſtine 
means of ſubſiſting. Upon this ground of informa- 
tion the young men were ſummoned before the judges. 
and ordered to anſwer to the charge. One of the 2: 
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cuſed, after ſaying that little credit was given to what 
a man could urge in his awn defence uk ing natural 
to believe that every criminal will either deny or exten- 
——— crimes he is charged with) and - adding that 
the teſtimony of a diſintereſted perſon was not liable 
to ſuſpicion, deſired that a certain baker, whom he 
named, might be ſummoned, and anſwer for them, 
- Accordingly the baker, being.ome, declared that the 
ng men under examination took it by turns to grind 
bis corn every night ; and that for the night's work he 
morning paid the young man who ground at the 
 hand-mill a drachma, that is about a groat. The 
judges, ſurprized at their abſtinence and induſtry, or- 
dered, as a reward of their virtue, that 200 drachmas 
ſhould be paid them out of the public money. 
THAT famous diſturber and ſcourge of mankind, 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, uſed to ſay, © That by 
| reſolution and perſcverance a man mig tc do eber 
thing.” Now though we may not entirely agree with 
his majeſty, ſo far at leaſt we may venture to. obſerve, 
„That every man may, by unremitting application 
and endeavours, do much more than at the firit ſetting 
out he thought it poſſible that he ever could do:“ 
# they can-conquet who believe they can.” 
» THOSE who have ſearched into human nature 
remark, 'That nothing ſo much ſhews the nobleneſs of 
the ſoul, as that its felicity conſiſts in action. I have 
heard of a gentleman who was under cloſe confinement 
in the Baſtile ſeven years; during which time he amu- 
ſed himſelf in ſcattering a few ſmall pins about his 
chamber, gathering them up again, and placing them 
in different ligines on the arm of a great chair. He 
often told his friends afterwards, that unleſs he had 
+ Found out this piece of exerciſe, he verily believed he 
ſhould have loſt his ſenſes. 
SIR William Temple, in his Heads for an Eſſay on 
the different conditions of life and fortune, pleaſantly 
tells us of an old man near the Hague, who (tays he) 
ſerved my houſe from his dairy, and grew fo rich, that 
he gave oper, * a houſe, and furniſhed it, at 


8 - INDUSTRY! | 1 
the Hague, relabving ro live at caſe the teſt of his life: 
but at length grew ſo weary of being idle, that he fold 


it, and returned again to his dairy.” » - W 
LOVE labour (cried a philoſopher z) if you do 
not want it for food, you may for phyſic.“ He is idle 
that might be better employed. The idle man is more 
perplexed what to do, than the induſtrious in doing 
what he ought. Action keeps the foul in conſtant 
health; but idlenefs corrupts and ruſts the mind t ſor 
a man of great abilities may, by negligence and idleneſo, 
become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be an incumbrance 
to ſociety, and a burden to himſelf. There are but 
very few (ſays Mr. Addifon) who know how to be idle 
and innocent.” HOY nothing we learn not only 
to do ill, but to ſuffer it too; and he that follows re- 
creations inſtead of his buſineſs, ſhall in a little time 
have no buſineſs to follow. © + vibes 
' DEMOS'T HENES is an immortal inſtance of the 
nobleſt perſeverance—the only virtue that is crowned. 
He was extremely affected with the honours which he: 
ſaw paid to the orator Calliſtratus; and ſtill more 
with the ſupreme power of eloquence over the minde 
of men; and, not being able to reſiſt its chants, he 
gave himſelf wholly up to it; from henceforth renoun- 
ced all other ſtudies and pleaſures; and during the” 
continuance of Calliſtratus at Athens, he never quitted 
him, but made all the improvement he could from his 
precepts. The firſt eſſay of his eloquence was againſt 
his guardians ; whom he obliged to refund à part - .. 
his — Encouraged by this event, he ventured | 
to ſpeak before the people, but with very il ſucceſs. 
He had a weak voice, a thick way of ſpeaking, und a 
very ſhort breath ; notwithſtanding which, his periods 
were ſo long, that he was often obliged to ſtop in the 
ridſt of them for reſpiration. This oceaſioned hig be« 
ing hiffed by the whole audience. As he withdrew, 
| hanging down his hgad, and in the utmoſt confulion, - 
Satyrus, one of the moſt excellent actors of thoſe 
times, who was his friend, met him; and having 
learnt from himſelf. the cauſe of his being ſo much de- 
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1 __ InpvsTry. | | 
jeQed, aſſured him, That the evil was not without 


remedy, and that his caſe was not fo deſperate as he 
imagined. He defired him to repeat ſome of the 
of Sophocles and Euripides to him ; which he 


did. Satyrus ſpoke them after him; and gave them 


ſuch graces, by the tone, geſture, and ſpirit with which 


he pronounced them, that Demoſthenes himſelf found 
them quite different from what they were in his own 
manner of ſpeaking; He perceived plainly what he 
wanted, and applied himſelf ſtrenuouſſy to the acqui- 
ring of it. His efforts to correct his natural defect of 
utterance, and to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, 
ſeem almoſt incredible; and prove (as Cicero remarks) 
that an induſtrious perſeverance can ſurmount almoſt 
all things. He ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he 
could not 1 nee ſome letters: among others, that 
with which the name of « Rhetoric,” the art he ſtud- 
ied begins: he was alſo ſhort-breathed, as abovemen- 
tioned. "Theſe obſtacles he overcame at length, by 
ing ſmall pebbles into his mouth, pronouncing 
| verſes in that manner without interruption ; 
and nying it with walking, or going up ſteep 
and di places; ſothat at laſt no letter made him 


hefitatez and his breath held out through the longeſt 


periods. He went alſo to the ſea fide ; and whilſt the 


waves were in the moſt violent agitation, he pronoun- 


ced harangues, both to ſtrengthen his voice, and to ac- 
cuſtom himſelf, by the confuſed noiſe of the waters, to 


the roar of the people, and the tumultuous 'cries of 


8 aſſemblies. oſthenes took no leſs care of 
is action than of his voice. He had a large looking- 
glaſs in his houſe, which ſerved to teach him geſture, 


and at which he uſed” to declaim before he ſpoke: in 


blie. To correct a fault which he had contracted 
an ill habit of ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, he prac- 
tiſed ſanding upright in a very narrow pulpit, or roſ- 
trum, over which hung an halberd in ſuch a manner, 


that if, in the heat of action, that motion eſcaped him, 
the point of the weapon might ſerve at the ſame time 
to admoniſh and correct him. His application to 
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Rudy was no leſs ſurpriſing. To be the more remoy- q 
ed from-noiſe, and leſs ſubject to diſttaction, he ſhit 
himſelf up in a ſmall room under ground, ſometimes 
for months together; and there it was, by the light of 
his lamp, that he compoſed thoſe admirable orations - . - 

| Which were ſaid, by thoſe who envied him, to « ſmell 
of the oil ;” to imply, that they were tog elaborate; 
Demoſthenes heard them; and onlytold them, in reply, 
« [t is plain that yours did not colt you fo much trou- 
ble.” He roſe cofiſtantly very early in the morning; 
and uſed to fay,. that he was forry when any workman 
was at his buſineſs befote him- We may further” 
judge of his extraordinary efforts to acquire excellence 
of every kind, from the pains he took in copying Theu⸗- 
cydides's Hiſtory eight times with his own hand, in 
order to rendef the ſtyle of that great man familiar to 
him. And his labour was well beſtowed ; for it was 
by theſe means that he carried the art of declaiming to 
the higheſt degtee of perfection of which it was capa- 
ble; whence it is plain he well knew its value and im- 

portance. When he was aſked, three ſeveral times, 
which quality he thought moſt neceſſary in an orator, - 

he gave no other anſwer than, « Pronunciation.” 
Inſinuating thereby that qualification to be the only 
one of which the want could leaſt be concealed, and 
which was-moſt capable of concealing other defects; 
and that pronunciation alone could give confiderable 
weight even to an indifferent oratof ; when without ' 

it the moſt excellent could not hope for much ſucceſs. * 
As to Demoſthenes, Cicero tells us, that his ſucogſs- 
was ſo great, that all Greece came in crowds to Athens 
to hear him ſpeak 3 and he adds, that merit fo great 
as his could not but have that effect. | 

VARIA SERVILIUS, deſcended of 'a Prætorian 
family, was remarkable for nothing but fleth and inde- 
lence ; in which he grew old and odious; mſomuchg® 
that it was commonly ſaid, by ſuch as paſſed his houſe,” 

© Hie Varia fitus eſt; Here lies Varia,” ſpeaking © - 
of him as of a'perſon not only dead, but buried to alt B. 
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intents and purpoſes of rational exiſtence, -  ** 
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 DIONYSIUS the elder being aſked if he was at 


* 


leiſure, and had nothing of buſineſs to do; © The 
gods forbid (cried he) that ever it ſhould be ſo with 


me; for a bow, they ſay, will break, if it be overbent ; 
but the mind, if it be overſlack.“ | 


ABOUT fifty years ago the ſmall teygitory of Can- 


car, known in the maritime charts undeſthe name of 
Ponthiamas, was whollyuncultivated,anid 


oſt deſtitute 


of inhabitants. A Chineſe merchant, c ander of 


a veſſel, which he employed in commerce, frequented 
theſe eoaſts. Being a man of that intelligent, reflec- 
tive genius which fo charaQeeriſticallymarks his nation, 


he could not, without pain, behold immenſe traQs of 
4 condemned to ſterility, though naturally more 

ile than thoſe which formed the riches of his own 
country. He conſtructed therefore a plan for their 
improvement. With this view, having firſt of all hired 
à number of Labourers, ſome Chineſe, others from the 


neighbouring nations, he with great addreſs inſinuated 


himſelf into the favour of the moſt powerful princes ; 
Who, fot a certain ſubſidy, aſſigned him a guard for his 
ection. In the courſe of his voyage to Batavia 


andthe Philippine Iflands, he borrowed from the Furo- 


| peans their moſt uſeful diſcoveries and improvements, 
8 the art of fortification and defence: with 

regard to internal police, he gave the preference to the 
Chineſe. The profits of his commerce ſoon enabled 
Him to raiſe ramparts, ſink ditches, and provide artil- 


lery. Theſe preliminary precautions ſecured him a 


roup de main, and protected him from the enterprizes 


of the ſurrounding nations. He diſtributed the lands 


to his labourers, without the leaſt reſervation of any 
of thoſe duties or taxes known by the names of ſervi- 
ces, or fines of alienation; duties which, by allowing 
no real property, become the moſt fatal ſcourge to 


Agriculture, and ſuggeſt an idea which revolts againſt 
"the common ſenſe of every wiſe nation. He provided 


his coloniſts at the ſame time with, all ſorts of inſtru- 
ments proper fot the labour and improvement of their 
grounds. In forming a labouring and commercial 
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| he Thought,that uo laws ought to br 'enated 
L wy lowe.qohia 8 _ 

Pa tans «ye he made thoſe: laws reſpe&ed 1 

arten n ee e ee and exhibiting an en- 
— of hmplicity, induſtry, frugality, humanity, 
and good faith. He formed thereſore 0 fyſtem of 


* 


ee e erg morals. 
tetxitories ſoon became. country ot eyery, in. 
duſttious man who wiſhed to there: Eis port 


was open to all nations 5. the woods werd g Ace 
grounds judiciquſſy laboured, and ſown with tice; 
canals cut from the ory watered their fields z, and 
plentiful harveſts, after f ee them with fubüRk- 
ence, furniſhed an obſect of enten ertenh de commerce. The 1 
barbarians of the neighbourhocd, amazed to ſee abu. 
dance ſo ſuddenly ſusdeed to ſterility, flocked ſot ſud -. 
ſiſtence to che magazine of Pouthiamas 3 whoſe do. 
e an onſidered as 1 3 
3 chat part of Alls ; the Malais, the | 
the diameſe, whoſe countries axe naturally 
Fertile, conhdering this little N . mo hy 
e ource e amine 2 RF. 
great KingArtaxerxes was traxglling th | 
the wide. on of erſa, a e 
Rae him with a pomegranate of 4. 18 | 
neſs; Which the king admiring, demanded out * 
what paradiſe he had gotten. it ; * hat he | 
The Fear it from lus own Ei and:cultivagon: ' | | 
| 1 825 7p$ exceedin "OJ pet os, Ley 
| 36, . F ac th 8 TY, Patong | 
2 rk Bal. 12g of 
| car, 8 tle Git [ken cat one.” 
oy ha EY * 
| | at Bots of 2 12 K is own hangs J byt run- 
| ning gut cyery. year, 1 3 to tell half of - 
it to pay his debts, and let the teſt to a farmer 050 * 
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«How! r he) that's ſtr 
ebe 
„ TNTAN upon the half, though 


F! Fn me how 


ence: You faid, Go; and I ſaid, Come. What's 


Sir, peptic the other) you lay in bed, or took your 
pleaſure, and ſent others about your buſineſs 4 and 1 
Kr tvs: ems, movg! 1 r 5 
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«Hs e eee, has nb ab tat one ; 
; . her crimes may Paſo for IFtues in him” 1 
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F us beter eb ſbt good, and repay Kind. 


be. ted beyond the common degtees of wickedneſs; 
_ Ml he who has once been clearly detected in acts 
to his benefactor deſerve to be numbered 


to wer! Fort fympathy, and to blunt the;generous in- 


To the grateful every favour becomes double; the 
— thptateful loſe the ſingle through the Pain of a rr 
ke who-complains'of favours wi 
hen they are beſtowed,” © 
Feu may ſobnef expect a favour from bim wlio has 
Ade vou one, chan from him to whom you 
bare fone 46% 
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upon twice as 


er it, are able to hay it? 0 
- Yi d farmer) but two words made the differ. 


the meaning of that ?“ ſays the gentleman —« Why, 


neſs and affiſtance with hatted of neglect, are | 


ia beings ; he tends to deſtroy confidence, = 
tentions of che benevolent to more gratefi x * 


'will be un- 


t have hurry in repaying an obligation ih the. 
Die e. 
1 Xs Heroin i$joize but once in de favours they 
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CICERO dung for his He. was purfied-by Heren- 


nius, and Popib 
of M."Celius; he defended with equat care and lo» | 


Lena. This larter, at the ret 


uence, and from an hazardous. and gouptfm cauſe r 


ent him home in ſafety. This Popilius afterwards: | 
(not provoked by Cicero in word or deed) of his n 
accord; aſted Antonius to be ſeut after Cicero, then 


proſcribed, to kill him: - Having obtained Hence for 


this deteſtable employment, with great joy he ſpeeded - 


to Chjeta, and there commands mut perſon to kreten x4 


out his throat who was (not to mention his ee 
the author of his ſafety, and deferyed the moſt | 
returns from him. et he did with great unconcern- 
edneſs cut off the head of Roman eloquence, and de 
renowned right hand of peace. With that burden he 
returned Log city; nor, — he was ſo ban di” 
it ever come into his thoughts, that he carried in bis 
arms that head which had mene 
ſafety of his. wy * fene 
PARMENTO DHA wi 
the father of Alexander, as well gra . 
he had firſt opened the way into Aſia. 1 I 
preſſed Attalus the king cds, 21 1 he had always; ; und * 
in all hazards, the leading of the Fa van f 
he was no leſs prudent in once tha fortunate 2 
attempts: a man beloved of the meu of war 5 
to ſay the truth, that had made the purchaſe for the 
king of the empire of the Eaſt,'and of all the glory 
and fame he had. After he had loſt two of his ſons 
in the king's wars, Hector and Nicanor, and another 
in torment upon ſuſpicion of treaſon, this great Parme- 
nio Alexander refolved to deprive of life by apy bande 
of murderers, without ſo much as e him 
with” the cauſe : and would chooſe out no other to e- 
pedite this. unworthy buſineſs but the greateſt of Par- 
menio's friends, which was Polydamus, whom he traft- * 
edmoſt e and you 3 have is ſang 
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at His ſide i in every fight. ., He and Gleatider diſpatched 4 


this great man as he Was the king's letter in | 
periarmed many no! . e on the eg bur, 
| theghng without im erg f N nlehigs wor- 5 
0 
— of Macedon, one af his court 
80% e 5 N > 
wand ſtorm. came, * 13 Was ſhipwrecked | : 


but. ſaved, by one that lived there . 15 e More, in a 
* little boat, wherein be was taken, up. 1 
© to, his farm, and there. entertaine h all oy 
3 and at thirty, ys end "ami Hir, 
furniſhed with ſomewhat to bear his cha 2A At 
by evo he Wl the king of his wreck and Fd 
t nothing of the 9 he had re Tapes 
45 d him, he would not che. up ul of his 5 
ity, aud. dangers u dergone i in Wee „He, taking 
the achaſion, told the 1 8 he had obſerved a little farm 
| duden ore, and, bei Met him he. wotild beſtow. t * 
bn him, as a monument of his eſcape, and reward of 
> 4 65 ol The king orders Paufanius, the governor, 
to align im the fatm to be poſſeſſed by bim. The 
pag, Rp „being Wes turned. 2 815 app! 1 Eras to 
the ki ing, 99 him N treat 


and what, ungrateful injur R 1 25 
e i lieu of 1 it. "he kitig, 0 . 


the cauſe, reat anger FX Wy | . 
pte l. to * 1 rk 8 e in the fore - 
. = ber der « The un- 
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otably taxing hiedn ; who: had attatned to ull 
$ flignity, authority, and e ee — fa- 


rours and yet abuſed them ati againſt him. 
HENRY RRE BLE, Lord ral Lando, 1 x 15 
beſſden other bencfattions / liſe· time, re 
| AY Church, tne Yak, run to ruin, and be- 
eathed at bis death one hob ſand pounds for the 
of it: yer; within fin :y years after, his bones 
" wg unkindly, nay mbumaniy, :caft out of the vahlt 
herein they were buried; ahd his monument plucked 
den, for fome wealth RR RO: ne 


rüber to be buried =} * _ 2 ; 
ANAXAGORUS, was of * to 
the uk 1s Perc, 3 
bur bein now burdened 2 ntglefted 


the Athenian, in che govern 
Pericles, ho was intent upon publie affalrs, he 
| determined, by obſtinate faſtingg. to make an end of 
himſelf; When this was told to Peribles he tan t 
the Philoſopher's houſe, and with ' ane; pe and 78 
ſought to withdraw him from his ny dom 
him to Rye for bis ſake, if he refu do it pay ke So 
own. The old man, being now ready to expire; 0 ĩðͤ 
Pericles ! (ſuid he) ſuch 2 have need wor fr the lamp uſe 
to pour in oil g upbralding him With the negleck of 
- his friend, wh⁰ 2 been 45 ſuch advantage to Bim. 
BELISARIUS was General of all the forcas under 
Emperor Jultinian the Firſt; a man of rare valouf att 
irtue: hie had overthrown the Perſians, Goths, and 2 
| Vandals; had taken the kiigs'df theſe people in war, 
- W 20d ſent chem priſoners to his maſter; he ud xtear- 
ered Steilia, Africa; and the greater patt of Naly, Hie 
liad done all this with a ſmall number of ſoldiers; ahd 
d jeſs caſt: he teſtbred milita e ts ga by his auther- 
| ity, when Joſt ; he was al Iman himſelf; 
\ and a man of tliat 8 ed 25 that though he 
; Was offered the kingdom 0 Italy he refuſed it. 
|; 
| 
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been, pen forme Fi Ted and grohndleſs ie 2 
8 cion wasfhzzed upon, his eyes put our, all his Hauſe — . 
riſted, luis eſtate Cafat4d, and himſelf reduce to. - 
that miſerable Nati Aces, 25 8 00 x0 f ahd + 
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- down in the common road with this form of begging : 


Give one to poor Beliſarius, whom a 
| raiſed, and ath overthrown.” - - - ---/ 
T OPAL OS IAN, who had received his education 
in the lio, dong, in the year 1698, about the a 


of twe e, was ſent with the Sultan's orders to 

1 -. Baſhaw of Cairo. He travelled by land to Said ; nap 
1 being afraid of the Arabs, who- rove about plundering 
_. - * — and caravans, he embarked on board 2 
! ] Tur 


veſſel bound to Damietta, a city en the Nile. 
- Jn«his ſhort paſſage they were attacked by a Spaniſh 
K and a bloody action enſued. Topal Oſman 
e here the firſt proofs of that reg by which 
wasſo often ſignalized afterwards. 46 
by his example, fought with great. . | 
- but ſaperior numbers at laſt prevailed, and Oſman was 
taken priſoner, after e e eee 
Ä the arm and thigh. 
 Ofman's. gallantry esd the. Spaniſh. opiate to 
pay him particular regard: but his wounds were {till 
in a bad way when he was carried to Malta. where 
he privateer went to refit... The wound in his thigh 
- was the moſt dangerous; and he was lame of it en 
after ; for which he had the name of Topal, or cri 
At that time Vincent Arnaud, a native of 5 . 
| ſeilles, was commander of the yorkeſt Malta; who; M 
xs his buſineſs required, went on board the privatecr ſo 
n as ſhe came to anchor. Oſman no ſooner ſaw 
ud, than he ſaid to him, „Can you do a generous 
| and gallant action ? Ranſom me ; and take my word 
u {hall loſe nothing by it.” Such a requeſt from a 
by ve in chains; was uncommon z but the manner in 
Which it was delivered made an impreſſion upon the 
Frenchman ; who turning to the captain of the priy:- 
teer, aſked what he demanded. — the ranſom. He 


2 anſwered, 1000 2 ook Arnaud, turn- 

| = to the Turk, ſaid, * know no ing of you; and 
_ _ _-Wenlld you have me riſk 1000 ſeguins on your bare 
Wwotd 3 in this (replied the Tul) 
A nen wg acct ba 
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vhich che paid; as the price 66 Ofman s liberty — 4 
2 im a ſurgeon, with _ _—_ neceſſary fon his . 


- and friendſhi 
was in a con 


NeRArrrum: 117 
method to recover my Nberty ; and 2 e 


nothing at preſent but my bare word to- ge he pou 


to aſſigu any reaſon why-you mould truſt 
to it. 1 can only ſay, chat if you incline to act — 
e 


erous part, you ſhalt have no reaſon to repent.“ 
; commander, apon this, went to make his report i the © 

Grand Maſter, Don Perellos. The air witty when 
- Oſman delivered himſelf wrought ſo upon mau 


that he returned immediately on board the Spaniſn 
veſſel, aud agreed with the captain for 650 Lequits; 


t him on board a veſſel of his own; and 


tertainment and cure. 4 ie het e 


Oman had mentioned to nie bewefuctowh tre he 
| might write to Con 


le for che money, nad 
advanced; but, finding himſelf in thet hands of aan | 
who had tłtuſted ſo: much to his hondur, he was en. 4, 
dened to afk another favour ; which waz, to leavt the 


payment of the ranſom entirely to him Arhaud MC- 


cerned, chat in ſack a cafe things were not to be dune 

by halves. He agreed to the propeſal with a gone” 

r 

- Accordingly; Ofman, 0 icon as he 

ſet out 64 upon his yoyage./**- 
The French 2 now protected him from the ; 

privateers. In a ſhort time he reached Damietta; and 


ſailed up the Nile to Cairo. No ſooner was he there 
_ than ke delivered 1000 ſequins to the maſter r 65 
veſſel, to be paid to his beneſactor Arnaud, tog 


wich ſome rich furs; and be gave tothe after himfels - 
500 erowns-a#9/preſent.: He executed the orders f 
the Sultan his aſter wich the Baſhaw of Cairo; and 
ſetting out for | Conſtantinople, was the rn dat 


brought the news of his ſlavery. Racer 


The favour received from 3 tin fab 
ſtantes, made an ĩmpreſſion 
deep ever to be eradicated. 


3 
us mind too 
licking the whale-courfe-- 


| ofhis lifehe did — nt 
* 1 bo 2 his r * 
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1 63 nd hardly ever ch. 


I ror; war — between che Venetians 
and Turks. The Grand Vizir, who lad projected the 
irvaſipn of Morea aſſembled the Ottoman army near 
the iſthmus of Corinth, the only paſs by wich this 
peninſula can be attacked by land. Topab Oſman 
was charged with the command to force the paſs; - 
whickyhe not only execnted ſucceſsfully, but aſter⸗ 
wards took the city of Corinth by aſfault. For this 
ſevice he was rewarded by being made a Baſhaw of 
two:tails. The next year he ſerved as lieutenzut- gen- 
<a under che Gtand Vizir gt the ſietge of Cotſu ; 
pork the Turks were obliged to abandony- Oſrnan, 
ſtaid three days before the place; to ſecure: amd con- 

duct the retreat of the Ottoman troops. 

In r72& he was appointedScraſkier(General-in-ehief) 
and had the command of tlie in the Morca. 
When the contuls of the different nations came to 
Pay their reſpecks ta him, in this quality, he diſtin- 
guiſhed the French by peculiar marks of kindneſs: and 

otection. * Inform Vincent Arnaud (fays he) that. 

am the fonder of my new dignity as it enables me 
| — ſerve Him. Let me have his — — — 
friendſhip; and I Will charge making his 
fortune. Accordi — — into the 
Morea ; and the Seraſkier not only made him preſents, 
but granted him priyileges and zdrantages in trade, 
which ſoon put him in a way of acquiring an eſtate. 
Topal Oſman's parts and abilities ſoon raiſed him 
pg? command. He was made à Baſhaw of 

e tuils, and beg of Romania, one cf the 

greateſt governmeits in the empire, aud of Gogrens 

eſt-itaportance by its vicinity to Hun 5 

His teſidence during his government was at Nyſla. 
Tn the: year 172) Vincent Arnaud and his ſon waited 
upon him there, and were received with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs. Lay ing afide the Baſa and goyernor, he 
| embraced them, cauſed them to be ſerved with ſherbet 
es and made them fit the ame ſoſa 
with -himfelfz an honour but rare owed; by a 


INGCRATITUDE. 2 
tian. "After theſe marks ot diftinQtion, nod nn. 
away loaded withyippeſents, ff 14 0004 ogy 

In the great revolution which $ wppenedin Conſtan- 
tinople, anno 1730, the Grand Via Ibrahim 
The times were ſo tumultuary, that one and the ſame 
hud ſe en no fewer than three ſuceeſtkve Vigirel 
[a September's) 1: Topal Oſman-was called from his 
vernment to thts" place z which, being the ige 
in the Ottoman empite, and perhaps the higheſt that 
ſubject in the — enj is always dangerous 
= cant —— greatly fo no ſooner arrived at 
6 „te le Peſefnon his new-4dignity, 
2 "hs defired the French-ambaſlador to inform kid 
old benefactor of his advancement 4/ and chat he thou 
haſten to „while things remained 
Lo preſent ſitvatiort adding, that 4 Grand Vinir | 
an eg long in his ſtation. 1 
In the month of January 1732, Armand, with; 4 
fon, arrived at Conſtantinople from Malta, bri 
with bim variety of preſents, and teelve Turks whom 
he had ratiſomed#rom Nayery,* "Theſe, & Oo command 
of che Vir, were ranged in order befere him. Vin- 
cent Arnaud, now ſerenty-two'y _ — A with bin 
fon, were brought before Topal 
of the” Ottoman empire. + op 2 Mon 57 
preſctice of the great oſſicers of ſtate with the utmoſt 
marks of affection. Then turning to thoſe about bim, 
and pointing to the ranſomed Turks, & Behold (ys be) 
theſe your brethren, now enjoying the Tweets of Hber= 
ty, after having groaned in flavery :. this, Frenehman 


zs their dekveret. was myſelf a fave, loaded with 


chains, ſtreaming i in blood; and covered with wounts:? 
this is the men who redeemed and ſaved me; this is 
— — and benefactor 1 to him I am indedtcd for 


5 
| me. | 


1 — N 
eee Ob ws was ſpeaking, all eyes were fixed 
upon Arnaud, who beid the ke Grand Vazir's hands 

Jocked between his oon. Phe Virir then 
aſked both father and ſon many queſtions concerni 
their ſituation and fortune, heard theirganſwers wit 
Finduefs- aud attention, and then ended withlan Ata- 
+ r the provide nes of God 
t.) He made before ihem the diſtribution of 
the; preſents they had brought; the greateſt part of 
'which he ſent to che Sultan, the Sultana mother, and 
the Kiler Aga (chief of che black eunychs.) Upon 
which the two Frenchmen made their oheiſance and 
hel. Un oba st ct rgb 
_  Aﬀter this ceremony was-over, tha fon of the Grand 
Vieir took them to his apartments, where he treated 
them wir great) kindgeſs. Some time before they 
left Conſtantinople, they ad. a conference in private 
wirh the Vizir, who diveſted him ſelf of all ſtate and 
© ceremony, le let them underſtand, that the nature 
| of his hituation would not permit him to do as he defi- 
| red, ſince aminiſter ever appears in the eyes of many 
| te do nothing without à view to his on particular 
1 intereſt ; adding, that -a Baſhaw was lord and maſter 
| A of fas own. proxince 3 but that the Grand Viair at 
1 Conſtantinople had a maſter greater than himſelf. 
| "Bil He cauſed them to be amply paid for. the ranſom 
| 
| 


Wi +» of the Turks, and likewiſe procured them payment of 
MW; a debt which they looked on as, deſperate. Ie alſo 
made them large preſents in money, and gave them an 
order ſor taking loading of corn at Salonica ; which 
_ was likely to be yery profitable, as the exportation of 
2 from that part had been for a long time prohib- 


As his gratitude was without bounds, his liberality 
wad the ſame. His behaviour to his benefactor dem- 
onſtrated that greatneſs of ſoul which. diſplayed, itſelf 
in . en of his life. And this bekilons muſt 

appear the more generous, when it is confidered what 
* pt and averſion the prejudices. of 4 


* in a Turk nl en ians. 


eee 


9 * 1 —— tits. 4 4 rn „ 5 


, «wm. leg dem 


coul 8 they 2 ring, 255 | _ age.” "Lan. 
E 


Ae was by no means his virtue ; but if he c 
eye on 83 woman, though, her, huſband wi 


ol the firſt . Rome, he Rk 
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27 ibn end dea ad. . 
amet. vio it 
7 Nl ig. aria 7 
Mev”? SACS reve wot 
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J A. <þ 51 10 3 
825 and and NY 18 al A com- 
mence admurexs ; & and 1 it 13 not uncommon 70 vo => 
When 2 


Wo 


tuxe a 1 ek 
The Wee, or a is. 18 the we 


charadters. | * obtain his ends, be | 
li iar, ar bate, and, } in ſhort, a villaw, that * 


| breaks a the commands of f God before he can'ruin 


objeQ be is in purlgit of, He does, not ruh c de- 
Aruct con alone, but, like yi great. origin rags 


ethers along with him to perdition. 


Indulge not deſire at the xxpence of the 08 . 
article of virtue; paſs once N Ns and 1 


| OE. into * 2 r Nr 


«a 2 #\ 
) Þ 4 . Q & > +» 


EXAMPLES 
IT bay EF remarked of 17 ah 


2 x8 Sah 
12 beyond his expectation. One evening, as Ne 
e 


„„ une. 
fend his ofigers to. brin to him, either by fair 
means or by force,” hildſop her Athenodorus, 
who had — gre — preceptor to o Tiberius, and was 
very intimate w us; took» the following me- 
8 88 this 1 th 7 cat man, Por, rhe 

Abt 2 certain ng. 
7. 81 the oy foe: of” 2 the — 3 

ain fas Hiker he et fx nil bg 

popular, an ] ed — . 
Wie 39 the lady's pa e an acqu 8s Yer 
cerftied wich it, che "huſband; "boiling with 
ere ash the meſſengers of the emperor when 
&y came. The prudent hilofopher, however, ap- 

Ned his refentment, and only defied. 4 {dit of the 


_ Jay's apparel, Which was g 2 — kim. Ie chen put 


it on, and, hiding his ford under his robes, entered 
he litter, e che lady. The meſfenger knew 
no other, and carried him inſtantly to the emperor's 
"apartment ; ; who, heightened with defire, made haſte 
to open the litter Himfelf: when Athenodorus, 775 : 
raving his ſword, leaped forth upon him, fig, 
'Thus might ghtelt thou Rave been Mera! M = 
HARE leave a vice attendett fo evidently with much 
rr Jealouſy and rage might have armed an Hu- 
band, oy cabſtitured' an affaſhin thus diſguiſed, inſtead 
ob thy faithful friend; who eight hae - al hold of 
his opportunity to deprive the republic of fo gracious 
prince. But I T care of thy life 4 i 
2 80 take warning. The emp 8 15 
frighte ned and furprized, teſtified him pleaſed wi 
the philoſop her's ſtrata gems gave Him 82 talents of 
, thapking him for fo ſeaſonable à cotrection ; and 
It is ſaid, that from that time he began th reſtrain his 
unlawful pleaſures, and cultivate a life more decent, | 
andfuttable to his exalted character. 
A YOUNG. Italian /nobleman fell in love view a+ 


of ſin o_— beauty, but kriew not how to make 
t; at length chance gave lum an oppor- | 


ed from ä he” paſſed 8 8 e Felt 


rain rs oh, 
Ly nk: him into his p 

4 commenced an 8 which — — 

way for an aſ Feuer between ihe ducheſt and, 

| 2 y he was 9 — gardens one night, a: 


ready to receive him, Alter ſome com- 


phmeaty.f My lord (aid the duchefs) jou ure arcobliget | 


to my huſband for this favaur ; who, as foon-28-y0U., 
were. gone from. our. heuſe, the firſt dime we, lauen 
gave Jou ſuch e e ere me condeive an 
rin pallign for Faw: gu. et Angs. it true: madam. ã 
young nobleman in atoniſhment) then far 

& : from me to he ſo ungrateful to my friend.” With 
that 4 his Sees which he eee ta⸗ 
! Je Pe inſtant] took 8 . r 2: 

ung fell, who come. em 
told Mrs. 


BER RN ay 0 th 


bas yn . 1 pgainlt the, conti, 


of his principal character, “ I Thad been alone Wiha 


lady, I ſhould pot, baye paſſed my time Ihe your. Spor . 


tan —48 e eee ne bard with a n 


grave face ) wenne. eee 
are na hero. 


BUT, a pe Fees ;nſtances we. a na 


reading, or in life, where ſhall we. find one-ſo-genergud-- 
aud. honeſt, ſo. nable and dixine, as. that o. Jop i 
holy, r When bis. maſter had-entruſted bann 
unreſervedly,. at (to — in che mannet 

of che. ſcripture) He knew. mat aughthe hag, ſuve Ah 
bread beh. he. did; ry rs. the amiable nne! 
198 as, to appeaꝝ irreſiſta 
; but, When this ſhawelelfs 
e bow, gallant, how 9 38; h 


* 


— 


. her, chamber, where ſhe was. | 


4 to his m 75 


lis be | 
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| abe aud ke — hehe: INI 


bacht be Kept back any thing from me, But cher, 


great widketineſs,' and Un againſt Cod ?” The fame 


1 baſe mind would have made to itfelf 
| for peypetrating the evi, namely free truſt, full power, 
and Immediate temptation, were, to this dee this 


t man, the greateſt motives for his forbearitiy it. 


and an #vetiging God. 
is ſurely matter of wonder, that theſe d 
of innocetice, though dead to all the higher ene 


of virtue ad honour, arc not reſtrained by compaſſion _ . 


and humanity.” —— forrow, confuſion, and infa- 
my into #family ; to wound the 'heart of à tender 


parent, and ſtain the life of a poor deluded yoring wo- 


man With a diſhonoir which can never be wiped off, 


ate cireumſtances, one would think, ſufficient to check 
the moſt violent paſſion, in a heart which has the leaſt . 
tiiQure'of pity and good - nature. To Enforce "theſe 
Senekal reßectione, i... add tlie following anecdote, | 
taken from a French author; and which refers to the 

Chevalier Bayard, a man of 3 high reputa- 


tion, and Gltinguilhed amon cotemporarics 
the appellation of, «The Knight without fear, Ger 
without % Our knight, ſays he, was 

much addicted to that moſt 
Oneatibraitig; s be was dtefling, be ordered his lac- 
que te 
tim of la 


The fellow, wiſe and prompt 


to do evil, had, it ſeems, for ſome time addreſſed him- 
ſelt to am od gentle woman of decayed 'fortune,'awho 
had a young maiden» to her daughter, of -very 8 | 


beauty, and not yet fixtecr years of age 


entteme poverty, and the — of tis 


r concerning the ſoft diſpoſition and een 
1 — her at eating to del 
— — * 


hand: ee an I, 
beckuſe thou art — How then can I 4% is 


could do it with impunity from man ; but he could 
not affront and preſumptuvuſy offerid « juft, all 1 


Prett 
alhionable of all faults. 
Him — ns evening ſome other vic- 


IJFFrrzZr ss DD / w . wo cc oi IS Eo 


+ | 
uten 


nerd, 


| ofthe mother; to g an 
thr romeo of faid the arne e while * 


ſhe exhorted DET 9 my chil 
ſte your mother die 
Ar no longer, but; ELIE 
would g 
great uſneſs and Cer es to 1 
ings, and . cemmodious eparent ft 
he came home. The knight; at his teturu, was met 
by his lacquey (with that faucy familiarity which vice 
never fails to inſpire between ranks, kowerer gehe 
who told bim with a diabolieal exultation, © She 
handſome as au angel, but the foot has wept = 
eyes are ſwelled and Vloated for me is 4. GG * 
2 gentle woman“ With that he conducted His maſter 
to the room where ſhe was, and retited The knight; + 
when he ſaw her bathed in tears; _ in ſome ver 3 


prize, „ Don't you know, 2 e 
— 2 


was brought hither ?“ 

fell on her knees, and, — — 

ſighs and tears, ſaid to him, „Les, Sir; 400 well, _ 

I know why 2323 hither”: my motherz to ge 

bread for her and myſelf, has ſent me: but would e 
2 books die, before I am added . . 

the number of thoſe miſerable wretches who live withe - 

out honour !” With this reflection, ſhe wept anewe 2 

and beat het hoſom. The knight, ſtepping from ert, 

ſaid, 1 am not ſo abandened as-fo hurt your in, 

cenee againſt * Thee noyelty of the Recident ns 

ſurprized him into virtus, and, covering — 

maid with à cloak, be led her to a telatiom buffet, 

to whoſe care he recommended her for that night” 

The next m he ſent for her mother, and 

„ daughter was the virtuous erentute ſbe W 


ppeatcd.to_ be ; the mother aſſured Minot 


— — tin at leaſt che * 4 
delivered her up to — Ae Ii * 


r 2 wicked woman, — 
of your o. child 4. — 
ker r in kivy"conſalong 


. 


__ . 


» 
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ſome broken words. concerning. her: p a0 
it (laid the Chevalier) that you d relieve 
Want by a. much NG en evil on 
r 8% fine: e creature: 2 F ty 
e exex ſpoke of her for a wic 
; | wered, ... „ There is an, Fr 
' man: Jn out e that loves her, who has 
- S with, 200L + The 
ordered his man to reckon out that ſum, with 
2 addition of fifty to ee the n and fiſty 
more as an help, to the m appeal to all the 
bertines i . whether the the pſi of 3 
could give e pleaſure that. 
1 8 enjoyed in the reflection of having 2 
A mflerable parent from guilt and poverty, an inno- 
cent virgin from public ſhame and ruin, and beſtowinz | 
@ virtuous wife upon an honeſt man. How noble an | 
ke is this to every. generous mind ! and how con- 
8 the character of that pute religion”-which | 
© conhſts. in viſiting the fatherleis and the | 
5 7— in their afflictions, and in - a 
© - unſpo del on che Work.” laid 5. 2 
113 \ LAGED ZMONIAN, whoſe affairs obliged hin 
_ "How out of Greece, fell into ſome company, who were 
Ferry inquiſßitive ahout the conſtitution of Sparta. One 
them, among other particulars, deſired to know 
| 2 puniſhment for adulterers ? The Spar- 
_ an. readily „That they had no adulketers in 
Thordemge : = Upon the queriſt perſiſting to know 
in What manner te believed an adulterer 8904 ba 
13 Wand happen to be detected, I be- 
| "eve (days the TID) our Senate would order the 
| _Srimunal-to give the perſon he jajured, 2 bull, with a 
3 EIT e upon the continent of 
14 —_ and drink out at a * Peloponneſus.” 
| a 2 pan-the gentleman's ſee to appre - 
1 — to nd frcb 
= bully: nn, (ſays the Spartan) give me leave to tell 
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HENRY. 1 Iv. of France was « unqueſtiopahly.one 
of the greateſt” charaCters; ancient or modern, which 


| hiſtory: produces, whether we conſider the qualities of 


his body or mind; yet an attachment to women, and 
an -infatiable indulgence of his paſſions, rot only ted 
him into a thouſand actions which tarniſhed his gl 
but entirely marred all the peate of his Ife. Tt wo 


beendleſs to quote inſtances. The admirable memoirs 5 D 


of his great friend and iniſter, Sully, are full oſ them; 


they are indeed one contmned admonition tothe rellect- 


ing mind againſt the vices of impurity ;': and nothing 
can be more melancholy than to think, that a man 


whoſe humanity, genetoſity, and coup e, were unequal 
ed ; who, in the words o Sully, Joved his fubjeQs 
as a father;and the whole ſtate as the head of a family 7 - 


who was candid, ſincere, ' grateful, compaſſionate, 
generous, wiſe, penetrating z and, in ſhort, .cndowed _ 
with every great and amiable quality; ſhould. be fo 
attached to women and luſt, as to render himſelf deſ- 
picable, his wife and family miſerable, a a it cem 
moit probable, his latter end horribly feat 

IHE learned Selden,fome few days before his death. - 


ſent for Archbiſhop .- Uſher | _ Dr. Lang s 


Amongſt other matters, he told them, that he had ſ 


veyed moſt of the learning that was amongſt the ſons 
of wen ; that his ſtudy was filled with books bl 
manuſcripts on various bj &; yet. he. could not 4 $45 
that time recollect any pail: g% out of. inf books bos 
quit 


and papers, whereon he 5 ad reſt his ſoul 


of the ſacred ſeriptures; 3 wherein the an oft — x > 8 1 


paſſage which lay moſt upon his ſpirits was this 
The grace. of God, which 2 b 


th ſalvation, hath 2 * | 9 


appeared & all men; teaching us, that, denyin tit 


godlineſs and worldly luſts, rs ſhoyld. live Löber, 


righteouſſy, and godly in this preſent world: booking 


for that blefſed hope, and the glorigus appearing af the _- 


eat God and var Saviour eſus Chriſt ; who. 
imſelf for us, that he might — us. 


. and e iar pdople 2 
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IH ſtory which. is told of the foundation of the 
Monaſtery of La Trappe is remarkable, and well at- 
teſted; (The order is one of the moſt auſtere and 
_ fſelf-denying imaginable.) Its founder was M. Bou- 


- - —>» \ "= . 
> » 1 G x a, 


4 * — 2 of i 


thillier de Rance, a man of pleaſure and gallantry, who 
was converted into the deepeſt gloom: of devotion by 


the following ſhocking incident. His affairs had obli- 


ged him to abſent himſelf for ſome time from a lady 


. with whom he had lived in the connections of unbridled 


and ſucceſsful paſſion. At his return to Paris, he pur- 


poſed to ſurprize her agreeably, and at the ſame time 


to ſatisfy his own impatient dere of ſeeing, her, by 


going directly, and without ceremony, to her apart- 


by a back ſtair, with which he was but too well 


_ acquainted. But think of the ſpeQtacle which preſented 
" itſelf to him on his entrance into the chamber .l—his 
_ © miſtreſs dead ! dead of the ſmall-pox ! disfigured be- 


yond expreſhon ! a loathſome mals of putrificd matter; 


- and the ſurgeon ſtanding by, ſeparating the head from 
the body, becauſe the cofhin had been made too ſhort ! 
Ulle ſtood for a moment motionleis in amazement, 


and filled with horror; then retired from the world, 


UF” and. ſhut himfelf up in the Convent of La Trappe; 
UF  _ where he paſſed t ſad reſidue of his days, in the moſt 


cruelly ſevere and fiſconſolate devotion, © _, -__ 
ROBERT CARR, Earl of Somerſet, living in open 


15 2 £ 5 S adultery with the young Earl of Eſſex's Lady, to prevent 
the ſcandab and enjoy their pleaſures with the. greater 
freedom płocured the lady to be ſolemuly, though un- 


jaſlly divorced from her huſband ; and then, at the 


4 expence of Sir Thomas Overbury's life, Somerſet mar- 
lied her. The wedding was honoured with the preſence . 
. the King, -Queen; and Nobility, wich all, imagin- 
dle pomp and gallantry. The city of London alſo 
made an entertainment for the bride and bridegroom ; 
_— bappy were they who could ſhew the greateſt reſ- 
zECt to 


cir perſons; and honour to their nuptials: 


— 2 t before the concluſion of the year, Somerſet and 
Baus lady were apprehended, and convicted, and gon- 
demned to div, for procuring Sir Thomas Orerburr 
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| 15 muſt inevitably fall upon her, unleſs the'pei 
them by what is much worſe, open impude © 
feſſed lewdnefs, and abandoned proſtitution "ry A 


10s 7 & 


your power all. her livelihood and dependence, 


' A TI — 


= 1 * IMPURITY. © 8 8 

io be poiſoned in the Tower. All men expected, ac - | 

cording to King James's aſſeveration, «not to ſpare, 

any one thiat Vas concerned in that murder, that her 

would both have been executed ; but, on the contrary; 

they were pardoned, and ſet arliberty, with th ali. a 

ance of four thouſand pounds a-year out of the Earl's - 

confiſcated eſtate. They retired to à private life in 

the country: and now that love, which made N 105 

break through all oppoſition, either on her ſide decli- 52 

ning to ſome new obſect, as was commonly reported, 

or his inclining to reluctaney, they lived in the fame“ 1 

houſe as ſtrangers to each other. e 1 

fore him, of an infamous diſeaſe. LP | 
WE will cloſe theſe anecdotes with a part of a lets "54 

ter inſerted in the Guardian (No. 123) written. in ts | 

character of a mother to one in high rank, who hac 38 

ſeduced and abuſed her daughter — which gives a Ii 

very lively idea of the afficien Fhich a good NN 1 

muſt fuffer on fo \ melancholy i ovEalibes,” PS, A 


* N „M Lord, 3 1 or "4 * * ** N 
Laſt night I diſcovered the in jury you 4 done 107 3 

my daugliter. Heaven knows — long and piercing” - i 
a torment that ſhort-lived, wrong de pleaſure of yours* 
muſt bring upon me 1 5 me, from whom you never” 
received any offence ! conſideration alone ſhould - 
ave deterred a noble mind from ſo baſe and ungener=-*, 
zus an act. But, alas ! what is all the grief armut 
de my ſhare, in compariſon of that wich whie 
have requited her, by Sho you have been obliged: 2 
oſs of good name, anguiſh vf heart, ſhame and 5 i 


222 2 
| 
1 * * 
a 1 


re the returns you have made to her, for | 
irtue and reputation. O my Lord, ſhould my * 5 5 | 
ave 888 like on one of Your datighrers 2 6 
now you l withyndignation at the mentiort -- | 

ft and would chink he dlervd"n chouſend deacts; 
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Not fo, O Temperance bland ! when ru | | 


La_ INTEMPERANCE. 
| ſhould he make ſuch an attempt upon the honour of 3 
Four family. Tis well, my Lord And is then the 

88 of your daughter (whom till, though it had 7 


: 


been violated; you might have. maintained in plenty, 'T 
and even luxury) of greater moment to her, than to 


my daughter hers, whoſe only ſuſtenance it was ? And — 
N muſt my ſon, void of all the advantages of a generous U; 
education, muſt he, I ſay, conſider ; and may your U. 
Lordſhip be excuſed from all reſſection Eternal con- 7 


tumely attend that guilty title, which claims exemption 

from thought, and arrogates to its wearer, the prerog- | 
ative of brutes ] Ever curſed be its falſe luſtre, which 2 
couldadazzle my poor daughter to her undoing! Was + 
it for this, that the exalted merit and godlike virtues thi 
of your great anceſtor was honoured with a coronet, 
that it might be a pander to his poſterity, and confer 


a privilege of diſhonouring the innocent and defence- 4 
leis ? At this rate, the laws of rewards ſhould be in- * 
Ferted, and he who is generous knd good ſhould be bu 


made a beggar and flave; that induſtry and honeſt 
diligence may keep his poſterity unſpotted, and preſerve id! 
them from rufning virgins, and making whole families 
- unhappy: Wretchedneſs is now become my never- 
failing portion, —— Thus have I given ſome vent to 

ray ſorrow ;, nor fear I to awaken you to iepentance, 
ſo that your ſin may be forgiven; Es FLA * 


. N 
| 5 our conſcience will help you to my names 
A. x FL FR F224.) Nn "> 
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* % The ſad fel. of Luxhry are theſe r n cit 
Vi drink our poiſon, and we cat diſeaſe. 


The brute's obedient, and the man is fre. 


* 
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5 - IVPEMPERANCE. - 
Fen his lindo, balwy is his refts 


ts veins not boiling from the midnight feaſt: 
emp” 7 5 that wwe owe 


Ni fo 


| _— 7 2075 from Bea 


U, ad 


Unmix d, untainted ;oys, without remor 


thy rules 0 


of body, purity of mind, 
reaſon, feiltiments refind ; 


4 


THY abr, goons fenſ rae. ay Never: failing aur 8 


= 


thing that can befal us. 


It was'a maxim of Socrates, * that we.ought to ö. 


and e can TOY 


greateſt pleafures of ſenſe turn gettin wy 
gratification of - defre is ſometimes ch work | 


rank as five; and not tolive in order to 9 


drink.“ 
Lu 


but if there were no Juxu 
Pride and luxury are 

idleneſs, and impurity is 2 parent of in 
Senfual enjoyment, 

its reliſh, and is converted into a burden. 
Be moilerate in your 

thera may continue. 
Temperance is the 

the ſoul over ſenſe, 

of it deſtroys 


of 


with the brutes. 
Anacharũs the Scythian, in order to deter 


| the 


when it becomes 


men from that voluptuouſneſs which is ever atte 


with ill effects, 


fue +99 hs cond, rg ahs and on dhe 
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xury may contribute to give bread to the poor's 
there would be no poor.” 
parents o pry and. 


plentures, that * your reliſh for, 


ion of the dewainion' of 
reaſon over paſhon.--The want 
health, fortune, and @onſcience ; robs 
perſonal elegance and domeſtic felicity: and, what. 


is worſt c 


LW 


his diſcourſe to chem in a par- 
able; telling therd, „ That the yine of 


youthful grate. 
2 and inte 


mperanee had three branches, produ- 
ng three .chiſters : on che · firſt (ſays he) ER 


N 


"EXAMPLES, | 


* 


ais conſtitution ſtrong. When the philoſopher took 
Na houſe in the-Heighbourhood : this alſo took place in 


8 2 quet, compoſed of the moſt artificial diſhes that luxnry 
Could invent, with great plenty and variety of the rich- 
cee.̃ſt and moſt intoxicating wines. Theſe too were ac- 


. meridians. 
©. ONE of our moſt celebrated ET has ſome where 

obſerved, that 

Dull. fleep inflrufts, 8 8 Bom) in whin,” 
Tue following may ſerve as an inſtance. Chremes of 
| | Greece, though a young man, was very infirm and 
_ fickly, through a courſe. of luxury and intemperance, 
and ſubject to thoſe ſtrange ſorts of fits which are called 
trances. In one of theſe, he thought that a philoſo- 
Ther came to ſup with him; who, out of all the diſhes 
ſerved up at the table, would only eat of one, and that 
the moſt ſimple : yet his converſation was fprightly, 
his knowledge great, his countenance cheerful, and 


His leave; he invited Dheames to ſup with him at an 


| + ant he thaught he was received with 
the moſt polite and affecklonate tokens of friendſhip; 
bot was greatly ſurprized when ſupper came up, to 
- find nothing but milk and honey, and a few roots drell- 
ed up in the plaineit manner; to which cheerfulneſs 


and good ſenſe were the only fauces. As Chremes 


5 was unuſed to this kind of diet, and could not eat, the 
philoſopher ordered another table to be ſpread more 
to his taſte; and immediately there ſucceeded a ban- 


companied by damſels of the moſt bewitching beauty. 
And now Chremes gave 4 looſe to his appetites, and 
_ everything he taſted raiſed- extafies beyond what he 
bad ever known. During the repaſt, the damſels ſung 
aud danced to entertain him; their charms enchanted 
the enraptured gueſt, already heated with what he had 


_ © drank ; his ſenſes were loſt in extatic confuſion ; every 


thing around him ſeemed elyſium, and he was upon the 
poi of indulging the moſt boundleſs 8 when 
; on a ſudden their beauty, which was but a vor, 


2 | el off, and diſcovered to his view forms the moſt hid- 


| eous and — — La, revenge, folly 
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, murder, meagr ert , and frantic def} air, now ap- 25 
ö peared in cher Pot e ſhapes, ES the place in- 
ſtantly became the direſt ſcene of miſery and defolation. 
How often did Chremes wiſh himſelf far diſt ant from 
ſuch diabolical company I and how dread. the fatal _ 
conſequence which tlireatened him on every des 
His blood ran chill to his hèart; his knees fmote 
againſt each other with fear, and joy and rapture were 
turned into aſtoniſhment and horror. When the phil- 
oſoplier perceived that this ſcene had made a ſuſſicĩent 
impreſſion on his gueſt, he thus addreſſed him; 
« Know, Chremes, it is I, it is Esculapius, who hass 
thus entertained you z, and what you have here behele 
is a true image of the deceitfulneſs and miſery inſepar- 
able from luxury and intemperance. Would on?, 
d be: temperate. Temperance is the parent T 
health, virtue, wiſdom, plenty, and of every thing that E 
can render you happy in this world or the world o 
come. It is indeed the true 8 life; for Wi- 
out it life cannot be enjoyed“ This faid, he difap- 
peared; and Chremes, awaking, and inſtructed by the 
viſion, altered his courſe of life, became frugal, tem- 
perate, induſtrious ; and by that means ſo mended his 
health and eſtate, that he lived without pain to a ver 
vid age, and was eſteemed one of the richeſt, beſt; ane 


_ B aa ES a. 4 


wiſeſt menin Greece. . nge 
SU is the beautiful moral drawn by the pen _ - 
elegant and inſtructive fiction with which if there be 
any mind ſo inſenſible ag not to be properly affected, 
let us only turn to that ſtriking reality preſented to us 
inthe caſe of Lewis Cornaro. This gentleman was a 
Venetian of noble extraction, and memorable for hav- 
ing lived to an extreme old age; ſor he was more than * 
an hundred years old at the time of his death, which © _ 
happened at Padua in the year 1805. Among other 
little performances, he left behind him a piece, enti: 
tled, « De vitz ſobriæ commodis 5” that is, % ches 
advantages of a temperate life ; of iE, we wilthets, + > 
give our readers ſome account, not'onlbgeaple it will 


very well iltuſtrate the life and character f Bur author; Bah 
6: = $M +» oe. 
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but may poſſibly be of uſe to thoſe who take the ſum- 
mum bonum, or chief good of ſife, to conſiſt in good 
eating. He was moved, it ſeems, do compoſe this little 
piece at the requeſt, and for the benefit of ſome inge- 
mous' young men for whom he had a regard; and who, 
- having long fince loft their parents, and ſeeing him, 
then exghty one years old, in a fine florid ſtate of health, 
were defirous to know of him what it was that enabled 
him to preſerve, as he did, a ſound mind in a ſound 
body, to ſo extreme an age. He deſcribes to them, 


therefore, his whole manner of living, and the regimen 


he had always purſued, and was then purſuing. He 


teells them, that when he was young he was very in- 


- temperate ; that his intemperance had brought upon 
him many and grievous diſorders ; that from the thiriy- 
fifth to the fortieth year of his age, he ſpent his nights 
and days in the utmoſt anxiety and pain; and that, in 
ſhort, his life was grown a burden to him. 'The phy- 
ſicians, however, as he relates, notwithſtanding all the 
vai and fruitleſs efforts which they made to reſtore 
his health, told him that there was one medicine till 
remaining, which had never been tried, but which if 
"they could but prevail with him to uſe with perſever- 
ance, might free him, in time, from all his complaints; 
and that was, a temperate and regular way. of living. 
They added, moreover, that unleſs he reſolved to apply 
inſtantly. to it, his caſe would ſoon become deſperate ; 
And there would be no hopes at all of his recovery. 
Upon this, he immediately prepared himſelf for his 
new regimen;z.and now began to eat and drink nothing 


but what was proper for one in his weak habit of body: 


but this at firſt was very diſagreeable to him. He 
often wanted to live again in his old manner; and did 
indeed indulge. himſelf in a freedom of diet ſometimes, 
Without the knowledge of his phyſicians 3 but, as he 
informs us, much to his on detriment and uneaſineſs. 
Driven, in the mean time, by the neceſſity of the thing, 
and reſolutely exerting all the powers of his under- 


EU ſtznding, he at laſt grew confirmed in a ſettled and 
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uninterrupted courſe of temperance ;' by virtue of 


7 


— 


In this condition he was carried home ; and the phy- 
_ ficians, ſeeing how grievouſly he had ſuffered, concla, 


end. They were, however, miltaken ; for, by bleed- 


_ eighty-third year of my age. In the firſt place, I am "4 
mount an horſe upon a flat, or walk to the topy of very - 


- which; as he aſſures us, all his diſorders. had left big 


and his coachman driving ſome what faſter than uſual, 


by the horſes a conſiderable way upon the ground. His 


Some ſenſualiſts, as it appears, had objeQed to kis | 


not worth while to mortify one's appetites at ſuch a 


met with in perſons of my age. I frequently converſe. + 
g with men of parts and learning, and p | dm 2 of w Þ 
time in reading and writing. These things1 do | 
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in leſs than a year; and he bad been a firm and bealchx 
man from thencefor ward till the, time in which be 
wrote his treatiſmſſGGG. F. eee 
Jo ſhew what ſecurity a life of temperance affords 
againſt the ill conſequences of hurts and difaſters, he 
relates the following accident, wliich beſel him when 
he was very old. E 33 out in his chariot, 


he had the misfortune to, be overturned, aud dragged 


head, his arms, and his whole body, were very much _  -. 
bruifed, and one of his anęles was put out of joint, 


ded it impoſſible that he ſhould live three days to an 


ing, and evacuating medicines, the oy method of \ x 
treating perſons in like caſes, he preſen n | —_— 
and arrived at his former ſtability and Gemnets. 


abſtemious manner of lying z and, in order to evivce tho 
the reaſonableneſs of their own, had urged; that it was 


rate for the ſake of being old, fince all that was life 

after the age of ſixty-five could not properly be called 
vita viva, ſed vita mortua : not aliving life, but dead 
life. „Now (ſays he) to ſhew + theſe gentlemen how 
much they are miſtaken, Iwill briefly run over the ſat- 
isfactions and pleaſures which I myſelf enjoy in this 


always well, and ſo active witlial, that I can, witheaſe, 


high mountains. In the next place, I am always cheer- -- 1 | 


ful, pleaſant, perfectly contented, and free from all 4 * £ | 


perturbation, and every uneaſy thought. I bave nene, 
of that faf/idium vita, that ſatiety of fie ſo often 10 BR 
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zs opportunity ſerves, or my humour invites me, and all 
dna my own houſe at Padua. I frequently make excur- 
ions tb ſome of the neighbouring cities, for the ſake 
_ | of ſeeing my friends, and converſing with adepts in 
- alf arts and ſciences ;. architects, painters, ſtatuarics, 
_ , muſicians, and even huſbandmen. I contemplate their 
Works, compare them with the ancients, and am- always 
learning fomething-which it is agreeable to know. I 
take view of palaces, . gardens, antiquities, public 
buildings, temples, fortifications, and cndeavour to let 
nothing eſcape. me which may afford the leaſt amuſe- 
ment to a rational mind. Nor are theſe pleaſures at 
All hlunted by the uſual imperfections of great age; 
x Sx yemtog alloy ſenſes in perfect vigour; my taſte 
_ + _elpecially, in ſo high a, degree, that I have a better 
_ » scliſh ſor the plaineſt food now, than I had for the 
| choicelt delicacies formerly, when immerſed in, a life 
of luxury. Nay, to let you ſee what a 8 of fire 
And fpirit 1 have ſtill left within me, be pleaſed to 
uno, chat I have, this very year, written a comedy 
full of innocent mirth and pleaſantry ; and, as I ſay, 
If a Greek poet was thought ſo healthy and happy for 
writing a tragedy at the age of ſeventy-three, why 
ſhoult not I be thought as healthy and as happy, who 
have written a comedy when J am ten years older? 
In ſhort, that no pleaſure whatever may be wanting to 
my old age, I pleaſe . daily with contemplating 
that immortality Which 1 think 4 ſee in the fucceſhon 
ol my poſterity. For, every time I return home, I 
A meet eleven grand-children, all the offspring of one 
father and mother; all in fine health; all, as far as I 
can diſcern, apt to learn, and of a good behaviour. 
I am oſten amuſed by their ſinging; nay; I often fing 
with them, becauſe my voice is ſtrongef and clearer 
no than ever it was in my life before. Theſe are 
the delights and comforts of my old age: from which, - 
I preſume, it appears, that the life I ſpend is not a dead, 
moroſe, and melancholy life ; but a living, active, plea- 
ant life; which I would not exchange with the zioſt 
| bobuſt of thoſe. youths who indulge and riot in all the 
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| luxury of the ſenſes, becauls 1 know them to he en-. 
ſed to a thouſand” diſeaſes,” and a - thouſand kinds''of - nel 
death. I; on the contrary, am ſtee from all ſuch appre- Mi 
henſions ; from the apprehenſions of diſeaſe, becauſe I H 
have nothing in my conſtitution fox a diſeaſe to ſeed 
upon; from the apprehenſions of death; becatife I have 
' ſpent a life of reafon. Befides, death, Lam perſpade 
is not yet near me. I know that, barring accident 
no violent diſeaſe can touch me. 1 muſt be diffolved © _ Wi 
by a gentle and gradual decay, when the radical hu-. ©. 
mour is conſumed; like oil in a lamp, which. affords no | 
longer life to the dying taper, But ſuch a death s 
this cannot happen of à ſudden. To beegme unable 
to walk and reaſon, to become blind, deaf, and bentto 
the earth, from all which eyils Iàm far remote at pre- 
ent, muſt take a conſderable portion of time ; and I 
verily believe, that the immortal ſoul, which till inba- 
bits iny body with ſo much harmony and . eee 7s 
will not eably depart from it yet, I vexily believe chat 
1 have many years to live, many years to "enjoy the 
world and its bleſſings, by virtue of that ſtrict ſobriety 
and temperanct which Fhave ſo long and fo 4 | 
obſerved; friend as Iam to reaſon ** A foe to ſenſe,” 

Thus far this good and wiſe philoſopher; who was , 
known afterwards to have propheſied very truly con- 
cerning his future health and happineſs,” 
II is ſaid of Diogenes, that meeting a'young man 
who was geing to a feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet, - _ 
and cattied him home to his friends, as one Wha Was 
3 imminent danger, had not he prevented 4. 
him. What would that philoſopher: have aid, ha WY 
he been preſent at the gluttony of a modem weal7ß WY 
Would not he have thought the maſter of a famiſy mad, a 
and have begged his ſeryants to tie gown 2 TH 
had he ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh ;/ fwatlow 
oil and vinegar, wines and ſpices throw down falads - 
of twenty different herbs, ſauces of zn hundred ingre- 
dients, confections and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and: © © 
flayours ? What unnatural motions and counter-f&t=>-. 


S' - \ . 


- merits muſt fuch a medley of intemperance prodge@ IN» + 4 


1 3 2  nertatennAnce.. * 
the body For m oe part, when behold a faſhion 
able table ſet out in all its maghnificence, I fancy I ſee 
uts and dropſies, fevers and lethargies, . with other 
| return; r lying in ambuſeade among the 
_ diſhes.” 
- NOTHING can be more worthy a ſcrious peruſal 
than the latter part of the 23d chapter of Proverbs, to 
| d men againſt the odious vice of drunkenneſs. 
n v. 33, Kc. the writer bids us mark, the particular 
1 effects of it.—4 Thine eyes (ſays he} ſhall behold 
ſtrange women, and thine heart utter perverſe things. 
Ten, thou ſhalt be as he that lieth down in the midſt 
of the Tea, or as be that Beth on the top of a maſt,” 
That is, „ Thou wilt  ſottiſhly run thyſelf into the 
extremeſt hazards, without any apprehenſions of dan- 
ger; being no more able to Alec thy courſe than a 
Pilot who flumbers when the ſhip is toffed i in the midſt 
. the ſea; no more able to take notice of the pexils 
FN 1 than he who falls aſleep on the top of a 
| bo] ere he was ſet to keep watch.” He goes on, 
They have ſtricken me, ſhalt thou ſay, and I was not 
Kick ; they have beaten me, and I felt it not. When 
(hall I awake ? 1 will ſeek it yet again.” There Is great 
| beauty and energy in the conciſeneſs of the original. 
What we render, I was not fick,”, ſhould rather be, 
«and 1 Was not ſenſible of it.“ The next clauſe 
ſhould be, They have mocked me, and Lknew it not. 
They have ſtricken me and I was not ſenſible of it. 


0 They have mocked me and I knew i it not | How ſtri- 


king and inſtructive a portrait is this of the ſtupid in- 


xp ſenlibility of a drunkard ! Mr. Prior, in his Solomon, 
| has well expreſſed it in Lthe e inet Ther are; 
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3 7 77 cect at that lie "Eh i 
In the pernitions draught—the word obſ dene, 2 15 
go 0k ( wwhith once elanc d mi ever y 
* Jrrevocable ; ) the tes prompt reply, N 
Seed of fevere diftruft, and fierce debate, 
x: 0 Ma oa fans un, and What weenght t to . 


- dd toby the e eee a e ere 


htalth ſuphreſt d by wants continue force. 
Ae or / 5 n 2 


- 4 a * 4 * 
5 „ 


70 different tilt alter nateiy engage” 1 A 
do drin, alas ! but to forget j mer ſees . 4 
That meloncholy floth, ſevere diſagſe r,, 
Memory confus'd, and interrupted thought, * 
. Death's harbingers, lie Jatent in the 90 „ 


And in the flowers that wreathe the ling — 
. adders % and e ferpente roll . F 


Ir there ever n man che in a weld 
ec ſtrove for the maſtery,” it was Charles the elle 
of Sweden ; and accordingly his hiſtory tells us, that 
he was remarkably « temperate,” in order to the attain · 
ment of his end : even his boiſterous and romantie tha» 
rater therefore may edify and improve wiſer and bets. 


ter minds. The earlier days of his adminiſtratioSw 


ſays Voltaire) gave no favourable ideas of him it 


ecined as if he had been more impatient to_reigt than” 


worthy of it. He had indeed no dangerous Pens 


but nothing was to be ſeen 'in his conduct, but the* x 
falkhes of youthful impetuoGity and obſtimacy. --He * 


appeared quite careleſs and =/ hty. The ambu- 
dors from other courts even took him for à very modet 


nefenias and painted him as ſuch te chelt ſereral- 


ma Sweden too had the ſame opinion of him; 


and — knew his real character. Nor did he know” 
it Kimſelf, till the ſudden ſtorms that burt forth in 


the notthern world gave his hidden talents'an opper-⸗ 


tunity of 3 themſelves. But en one 1 


was in the higheſt de e ſurpriled, to {ee him inſtants, 77 


n the moſt i innocent amuſt * whe 
ments of his youthful. day . From the moment he 5 


taneouſly renounce 


| for war he 3 a life 1 
from which he never after varied & the leaſt; 
of the idea of Alexander and of Ceſar, he purpoſed 


to imitate in thofe conquerors every: thing dene Sew 5 
vices. He no longer conſalted wma e or res, 


e he reduced e 3 
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: 3 130 4 INTEMPER . ANCE.” 5 
b the ezacted frugality. Ile had been hitherto fond of 
ſplendor in his 3 from henceforward he dreſſed 


” > 


himfelf only as a common ſoldier. He had been ſuſ- 
pected of having entertained a paſſion for a lady of his 


court; but, whether this ciroumſtance be true or not, 

it is certain, that from thenceforth he for ever renbun- 

ced the ſex ; not merely for fear o being governed by 

them; but to ſet an examp'e to his ſoldiers, hem he 

wiſhed to rve in the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; and, per- 

haps, alſo a vanity of being the only. king * 
| hadconquered a propenſity ſo difficult to ſubdue. 


likewiſe reſolved-to abſtain from wine all the reſt 65 


his life ; not, as ſome have pretended, becauſe he 
vwould puniſh in-himſelf an exceſs, which was ſaid to 
| haye Jed him into actions unworthy of his character 
tor nothing is more falſe than this popular report * 
\,” but becauſe it too much ſtimulated his fiery temper * 


nay, he even quitted beer, and reduced himſelf to pure 


water. To crown the whole, we muſt remember that 


1 ſobriety was then a virtue entirely new in the north, 


and therefore Charles was determined to be a ee | 
do his Swedes in every particular. 


- CATO the Cenſor conſtantlyrepreſented tohis coun- 


in the ſenate the fatal confequences of that F 


luxury which in his time began to introduce itſelf into 


the Roman republic. Obferving the large ſtrides 


which his nation made upon Greece and Afia, provin- 


| ces filled with all the delicacies and dangerous baits of 


eaſurable. -indulgence, and how the Romans were 
eginning to lay their hands on thetreaſures of diſtant 


__ kings; I am great! 2 (ſaid he) that we ſhall 
become flaves to theſe riches, nſtead of be fin. 

their maſters ; and that . 

conquer us in their turn, by communicating to us: 

Ak their examples and their vices. His fears, we know, 


e conquered nations” 


re notimaginary 3 and all he had foreſeen. came 80 
paſo he dag unt. 
BOY ſmitten with the a of a Watch 


| 3 it from fewer to flower with indefatigable 
Weins, ä among be _— 
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ä of roſe f chen io cover Nui lib bat, 8 it wade Dog. So 
on a dolly j no hoped to ſecure e, 
ſprig of myrtle ; and now-grew ſure of his ptire, per- 
ceiving it to loiter on a bed of violets... But the che 
fly ftill eluded his attempts. Atlaſt, oblferwidg iet half . 
buried in the cup of a tulip, be ruſhed forward, And, 
ſnatching it with violence, cruſhed it tõ pieces. Th 
dying inſect, ſeeing the poor boy chag athis diſap- 
pointwent, addreſſed him, with N calmneſs of a gtoic, 
in the following words. Behold now the end of thy 
unprhlitable ſolicitude 3 and learn, for che beneſt o 
a, future life, that all pleaſure is but a painted butten- 
;, which may ſerve to amuſe thee in the purſuit, but, 

| 150 7 with too n e will N 10 My 

gra . 2 N 


N 839 
* 
n 
* Faltie 
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A s to * perfectly juſt i is an attribute of 5 


nature; ſo to be ſo to the moſt of our abilitics , + 
| N y of a man. | 
een wa ante, . 
itſe > ; PEA 1 Ny 
He that paſſes: 2 ſentence. haſtily, looks as if he 
did it willingly ; 5 and then there 1 185 = injuſtice * 
excefs. 


Fidelity and truth ie the foundation of alt, SE 


June may be defined, that virtue which N * q 


give to eve on what is his due; and — 175 — 
the 3 vu tue which reaſon preſcribes, 2 : 
ſociety ſhould expect. Our duty to our Maker, 0 4 
each other, and to ourſelves, are fully ee me. - 
ene what we owe e FF 
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Sprriexnus che Second, Prince of Bohemia, 55 

© riding on the way, there met him a widow imploring * 

bes Juſtice, The Page commanded her to wait his 1 

return, © She alledged' that this delay would prove 5 
dangerous to her, for that ſhe was to make her appear- 7 

ance the very next hour or elſe to forfeit her bond. hi 
IVb prince referred the woman to others that were his | 
W'. _ ordinary judpes t but {he cried out, “ That he himſelf, Ci 


| and not others,was the judge whom God had appgpnted 
her.“ Upon which ke Sichted from his horſe, and 
| _- with great patience attended the hearing of the poor 
Kb woman's cauſe for the ſpace of two hours together. 
13 MAHOMEIT the Second of that name, Emperor 
bob the Turks, had a ſon called Muſtapha, whom he had 
deligned to ſucceed him in the empire, prone to luſt, 
but otherwiſe a good prince. The young prince was 
fallen in love with the wife of Achmet Baſſa, a woman 
__ of excellent beauty. He had long endeavoured to 
= prevail with her by all forts of allurtments; but this 
way notſucceeding, he would try by ſurpriſe, He had 
| gained knowledge of the time when the woman went 
to'bathe herſelf (as the Turks often do.) He ſoon 
Followed her, with a few'of his retinue, and there ſeized 
er, naked as ſhe Was, and,, in deſpite of all the reſiſtance 
W-: the could make, | had his will of her. She tells her 
Fa and; he the emperor, and defires juſtice. The 
ewperor at firft ſeemed to take ſmall notice of it, and 
ft. Toon after {though he had different ſentiments within) 
be rated the bafla with ſharp language. „ What (ſays 
. he) doſt thou think it meet to complain thus grievouſſy 
B- -—- of my ſon? Knoweft thou not that both thyſelf and 
bat wife of thme are my ſlaves, and accordingly at my 


0 


Apoll? If therefore my ſon has embraced her, and 


© followed the inclinations of his mind, he has exibraced 


but a ſlave of mine, and having my approbation he hath 
1 committed no fault at all : think of this aud ge thy 
3 pe and leave the reſt to, myſelf.“ This, he fald in 


ence of his abſolute empire; but, ill ſatisbeg in bis 
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A 2 eggs g. ems 


mind, 3 at the be N * 
examines him to es , and ng 
fefled is, he difmiſſed oo en, 4 « 
after, when N love to his juſtice 
ſtripen, in his breaſt, love to haller! V gained | 
ſuperiority "ad victory, n mite th. 
ſtrangle his ſon Muſtapha with a bow-ſtring, hat 
his death he might make amends to injured and viola 


rt . 58 
e man mighty, noble, and laben | 

bad a n ſons in judgment; but condemned 

and DT. as great ſeverity, the rich, add his 


own 3 as ** poor, and thoſe whom he knew 3 
leh. jn in ths world, Being once very lick, and kceping 
he heard a great buſtle in a chamber nent 0 
15 4-2 he lay : and withal a woman crying and 
Mucki out. He inquired of his ſervants what the. 
matter was; but they all concealed the truth from him. 
At laſt one of his pages, being ſeverelythreatened by him. 
and told that he would cauſe one to pull out his eyes 
from. his head if be did, not tell him plainiy what al 
that ſtir was, told him in few words. «My. 
(ſaid he) your nephew hath raviſhed a maid, 206 that + 
was the noiſe you. heard. 11 The fact being examined. 
W hl averred, J F his 
nephew to ed till uld be dead. the 
Seneſchall who h had the xg to execute the 7 i 
13 as. if he had been very hot and forward e de... 
went preſently.and gave the young man notieg df AH 
wat E afl, wiſhing him to keep out of the way for a. 
while; and, ſome tew houts after, comes again tothe. 
ſick 5  affup' king him, againſt all truth, that he bad 
Canes in execution. About five days after, | 
the young, gentleman, thinking bis uncle had forgotten WY 
all, came and peeped in at his chamber. The uncle, 4 
having ſpicd him, calls him by hig name, and. with ir 
words drew him. to his bed's head till he was within his 4 
reach; and then, faddenly catching-him. by the es 
with the left band, and pulling bim torcibly to Rm. 
with his right hand 3 d-16ady blaw-ints . 
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pedltion, a wolnan thre herſelf at 
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the! thioat | knite chat he died inſtantly, 80 
| 5285 was the zeal which this hoble man bote to juſtice. 
ik Emperor Otho the e non a military 


at Ris feet, befeech- 
a juſt rexenge, according to the laws, upon a per- 


ing 
fon dhe had committed a fape upon her. The em- 


popu being in haſte, referred the hearing of lier cauſe 
Wins return. „ut who then (teplied the woman) 


r ming, jhe bent injur 


. that Rath been done to me?” The emperor logging up 
to a church thereby, & This (ſaid be) ſhall be à witneſs 
bet wixt thee andthe, that T will dothee juſtice;“ and, 
- fodiſmilling ket, with his retinue, ſet forward, 
At his return; ſeein $he church, he called to mind the 
Fomplaint, and cauſed the woman to be ſummoned; 


not ber appearance this ſpoke 2% Dread ſovereign, 


the man of whora F hetetefore complained is now my 
KRutband ; I have fince had a child by him, and have 
forgiven him the injury.“ 4 Not ſo (ſaid the emperor ;) 


by tle beard of Otho he ſhalt ſuffer for it; fora collu- 


ind ſo cauſcd his head to be ſtrück Off. 
CHARLES the Bold, Duke of Bargundy, and Earl 


gon among your ſelves does not make void the Jaws 3" 


l Flanders, had à nebleman_ in fpecial favoür with 


kim, to whom he had committed the goverament of 2 


ton in Zealand 3 where, living in a great deal of cafe, 


150 fell in 10e with a Woman ef u beautiful 'bolly, and 
a mind and manners no way inferior. He paſſed and 


Ftepaſſeg by her door; ſoon aftet grew bolder entered 
Inte conference with bet; diſcovered his flame, made 
| 2 promiſes; and uſed aH the ways by which he ho- 


ped to gain her z but all in vain 3 her chaſtity was 
1 againſt all the batteries he could make againſt jr. 


= alling-thereſore iuto Yeſpair; he converts himſelf 


into villainy. He was, as Ffaid,/ap8yernor ; and Duke 
Charles was buffed in war. He cauſes therefore the 


” 


_ Svſbaydof his miſtreſs to de accuſed f treachery, and 


forthwith commits him to priſon ; to the end. that by 
tears ot threats he might draw her id his pleaſure, or, 
«laſt, quit himſelf of her Huſband, the only riral with 
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| him in his loye. Phe woman, ac one e | 
huſband, went to the gaol, and thence to the verhor,/ _ 
to intreat for him, and try if ſhe was able to o his- 
liberty. Doſt thou come, O my dear; to intreat me ? 
(faid the governer.) Lou are certainly not ignorant 
of the e have over me; render me only a} >: 1 
mutual — 8 and I am ready to reſtore you. 

huſband; for we are both — a reſtraint: he is my; 5 


priſoner and I am yours, Box cafity 
give bert to us both Ihe 5 v4 — 
Beer I befccch you, and a my life”; ' ag am 


t the life of your. © 


33 I aſk you, and ag _— 
nd. Both are at . o perin, ! 
will not fall alone.” i bluſhed at What the: 


heard, and, being in Text? huſband, trembled, 
and turned pale. He perceiving the was moved, and 
ſuppoſing that ſome force ſhould be uſed to her modeſty, 
throws her upon the bed, and enjoyed the fruit which 
afterwards proved bitter to them both. The woman 
departed confounded and in tears, thinking of nothing 
more than revenge ; which was ſtill more inflamed by 
a barbarous act of the governor; for he, having obtain · 
ed his deſire, ang hoping hereafter freely to enjoy her, 
took care that her huſband, his rival, ſhould be behead- 
ed in the gaol, and there tad the body put into a cof- 
finready for burial. - This done, he ſent-for her, and 
in ws sfable manner What (ſaid he) do von — . 
7 3 r huſband ? You ſhall have him; and (pointing 
to the priſon) you ſhall find him there ; take him along 


| with yu The women, n bg - nothing, CS: of me 
body at | 


her way z but When ſhe ' faw ; ſhe fell upon 
the 4 rere and, having long lamented over it, 
e ee governgr with a fierce countenance | 
and tone. e (aid ſhe) you have reftored m 
| my huſhand 4 you thanks der the favour, and 

ny you. —— to retain and appeaſe 
het; in vain : but, haſting home, the called about 
ber her moſt fai * criends, and recounted to them 
+ all that had p They all agreed that ſhe ſhould _ 
woke her ad tens 10 duke; who, among othet 


_ 


— 
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excellent virtues was a ſingular lover of juſtice. 10 
him the went: was heard, but fearce believed. The 
duke was angry und grieved that any of his ſubjects, 
ahd in his dommions, ſhould preſume fo far. He 
commanded her to withdraw into the next room till 
he ſent for che governor, who by chance was then at 
court. Being come, „Do you know (ſaid the duke) 
thin woman?“ The man changed colour. Do: you 
know too (added he) the complaints the makes of you ? 
They are fad ones, and ſech as IL with ſhould not be 
true. He ſhook, faultered in his ſpeech, and betrayed 


All che Bgns of gui. Being urged home, he confefſed 


all, freed the woman from any Tault, and caſting him- 


ſell at che duke's feet, ſaid, „He placed all his refuge 
dad comfort in the good grace and mercy of his priuce; 
. and; that he might the better obtain it, he offered to 
mike amends forhis unlateful luſt, by à lawful mar- 


rage of the perſon whom he had injured.“ The. duke, 


8 one chax inclined to what he ſaid, ſeemed now ſome- 


what milder. « You, woman (ſaid he) ſince it is gone 


thus far, are you willing to have this man for your huſ- 


band?“ She refuſed ; but, fearing the duke's diſplea - 


ure, and prompted by the courtiers that he wat noble, 


rich, and in favour with his prince, overcome, at laſt 
the yielded, The duke caufed both to join hands, and 


the marriage to be lawfully made. Which done, 
Tou (faid he to the bridegroom) muſt now graut 
me this; that if you die firſt, without children of your 
. body, that then this wife of yours ſhall be heir of all 
© Jou have.“ He willingly granted it: it was writ 

_ down by 4 notary, and witneſſed. This done, the 


duke turning to the woman, «There ds his will, but 


_ there is not mine,“ ſaid he: and, ſending the woman 


way, he commands the governor to be led to that 
oo priſon in which the huſband was ſlain, and to be 


ud in a coffin headleſs as he was. This done, he then 


ſent the womun thitlier (ignorant of what had paſſed;) 


Tho, frighted with that ſedond unthought of misfortune 
ol two huſbands almoſt at one and the fame time, Joſt by 


ene aud che ſame puniſſiment, fell ſpecdily fiek, ane 
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in a ſhort time died z haying gained. this 
laſt marriage, that ſhe left her children Ts 
| huſband. very rich by the acceſſion of f 


| 1 great inheritance, 


94 e 
DlocLES having made a law 


come armed into the public afſembly of the people he 
through inadvertency chanced to break that aw him- 


ſelf: which one n fay 


a a law he made himſelf .;? cles, turning to His Accu- 
ſer, ſaid with à loud voice, No; the law ſhalt Hare 
its ſanction;“ and, drawing his fword, Filed mer. | 
_ A GENTLEMAN ſent a buck to judge Hates in 
his circuit, that was to have a cauſe tried before him - 
that aſſize. The cauſe being called, and the 
taking notice of the name, aſked * If he was not he 
rſon that had preſented him with a buck; and. 
Funding him to be the fame, the judge told his, . He 
could not ſuffer the trial to go on till be had paid Hh 
gentleman affwered, 
That he never ſold.his venifon z and that he had dene 
no more to him than what he had always done tg rr 
6 zs that came that circuit,” This was confirmed by 11 
everal gentlemen on the bench. But all this we 
not prevail upon the judge; nor would he fuffer the 
trial to proceed till he had paid for the veniſon. 
5 r the gentleman withdrew the record,” ſay- 
e 


for his buck.” To which the 


ing, & He would not try his cauſe 


ſuſpected him to be guilty of bribery by a cuſtomary 


4 civil ta. 


A CERTAIN poor woman having loſt a little dog, Ny 
and underſtanding it to be in the poſſeſſion of the ly + 
of Sir Thomas More, to whom it had been made a 


155 


that no man ſhonld 


ing, „ he has hrbke 


before à judge that 


pfreſent, ſhe went to Sir Thomas, as he was fitting in 


the hall, and told him, That his 


dog from her.“ * immediately ordered his 
the dog to be brought with her 5 


lady to be ſent for, 


lady withheld her 


which Sir Thomas taking in his hands, cauſed bis lady 


to ſtand at one end of the hall, and 


the poor woman at 


the other, and ſaid, * That he fat there to do every 


one juſtice,” He bid each of them 


* 4 f . 


138 1 ._. JUSTICE.  _ ö 
hen they did, the dog forſook the lady, and went to 

- the poor Woman. n Sir Thomas faw this, he bid 
| lis lady be contented, for it was none of hers. _ But 
the repining at the ſengence, the dog was purchaſed of 
the poor woman for a piece of gold, and fo all parties 
were. ſatisfied, every one ſmiling at the manner of his 

inquiring out the true. 

A the time that Oliver Cromwell was Protector 
- - of this realm, an Engliſh merchant ſhip was taken in 
. . the chops of the channel, carried into St. Maloes, and 


= 
- 


confiſcated upon ſome groundleſs pretence. As 
as the maſter of the ſhip, who was an honeſt 
ker got home, he preſented à petition to the pro- 
1 or and council, ſetting forth his caſe, and praying 
; For redreſs. Upon hearing the petition, the 1 
told his council «© he would take that affair upon 
himſelfß, and ordered the man to attend him next 
morning. He examined him ſtrictly as to all the cir- * 

. .._ -eutnſtaticesgof- his caſe : and, finding by his anſwers b 
- _ -thathe Was a plain, honeſt man, and that he had been * 


tl 
«Concerned in no unlawful trade, he aſked him « If he 8 
ieould go to Paris with a letter ?“” The man anſwered, N 
et he could.” Well then (ſaid the protector) pre- N 
pare for your journey, and gomę to me- to-morrow h 
morning.” - Next morning he gave him a letter to Car- 
Ainal Mazarine, and. told him he muſt ſtay. but three 
AAays for an anſwer. “ The anſwer I mean (ſays he) 
zs the full value of what you might have made of your 
hip and cargo; and tell the cardinal, that if it be not 
Paid in Tres days, you have expreſs orders to rę- 
turn home. The honeſt, blunt Quaker, we may ſux 1 
Poſe, followed his inſtructions to a tittle; but the car- 


dinal, according to the manner of miniſters when they P 
are any way preſſed, began to ſhuffle 3 therefore the X 
' ker returned, as he was bid. As ſoon as the pro- * 
tector ſaw him, he aſked, « Well, friend, have 5c * 


5 your money?“ And upon the man's anſwering, 
he had not, the protector told him, Then leave your . 


. 
ben e e . i d ren Mm i 
| 3 0 


from me.” Upon this occaſion, 


Ree _ LYING: + - Way: 
3 or to exp Jang, . tedigus * 
memorials, the W e of his . N Ms a 
though there was a French alter reſid wn Hs 
did not ſo much as acquaint kim with oth u 
immediately ſent out à man of war or two, 7 or 
to ſeize! every French hip 182 could met 2 
Accordingly they returned. in e ew. CEE with two; 
three French prizes; | w 975 * 
be immediately ſoldʒ L. out of . 1 he pa 
the Quaker what he demanded for the ſhip and e 
1 wow he ſent for the 3 miniſter, gave him an © 
account of what had. hap re told him there 
was a balance, which, if He 5 ſhauld be paid in 

to ham, to the end that he be pl t deliver it to thole of 
his countr Joe who were 54 owners” ts Of the "FINER -* 
ſhi 7 2 bad been fo taken and fold. "0 $75 
2 UCUS, TN ee” f the Loertans, mates 
Jaw that adultery, ſhould he puniſhet with "the laſs o 
both the offenders eyes; and it felt out fb utthapſt y, 
that his own Ton was” the firſt, who committed that © 
crime; and that he might at once expreſs che tender 
Ne. a father and the uprightneſs of a judge, ne 
auſed one of his ſon” s eyes t to. de put Pe, 0 5 | 


his own. 11 th. 5 
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TRA appears & Ic and mean as N 
cus It is a vice o bo e ; 

that the greateſt hars cannot bear it in men. 

3 Har is fübſect to two 3 : neither, to 

believe nor 5 be believed ; and be * eſtabliſm 


e 
EY 2 


wo 


& mult it 
Man fir ts rk eee Rt 


ray It, 


_ n 

25 When a man terte the reputation öl | 
he is ſet faſt: N r e dene e 
9 n falſhood. 

Truth is eat a perfection, fa ys-Pythagoras, that 
if God would Sade bljnſolf vidble t to man, et 
a chooſe light for his body, and truth for his ſoul. 
Pruth alone is ſo powerful, that it foquirey: not art 
y heial ornaments to recommend itt + | 
Ihe lip of truth ſhall be eſtabliſhed kor erer | 8 8 
| "Hong 25 Ml but for a moment, E i 


at EXAMPLES. 


Th is ſaid of 40 Cilar,” hat, after ne in⸗ 
auiry into all the parts of bis empire, he found but 
one man who was accounted never to have told a lic : 
for which cauſe he was deemed worth to de the chief 

facrificer i in the Temple of Truth. 

EPAMINONDAS: the Theban General, "was fo 
great a lover of truth, that he was ever careful leſt his 
- tongue ſhould 1 yy the leaſt digreſs, from it, even When 

he was moſt in | | 
| AER ACLIDES, in his hiſtory of the Abbot Idur, 
| ſpeaks of him as a perſon extremely devoted to truth, 
and gives him this ree fold commendation : That he 
was never known'to tell a lie; that he was never heard 
to ſpeak ill of any man; and laſtly, that he uſed'n not to 

' ſpeak at all but when neceſſity required. | 
MAXIMILIAN Us, the firſt emperor of chat! name, 
although he deſired to be famous to poſterity for his 
noble actions and atchievements, was as earneſtly averſe 
And afraid to be praiſed to. his face. When' on a time 
divers eloquent and learned men did highly extol him 
with immediate praiſes in their panegyricks, he com- 
| N pinianus to return them ananſwer extetypore, 
and withal be careful (laid pY that. you praffe me 
not; for a man's own praiſe, from his own mouth 

Gr but an evil ſavour with i As 2 

CA O the younger charged Marge, aud 123 5 


bum! 9 court for rere and a 


LATNG. : 


kin that he ſought f —— were 
ple's favour, and their voices; to be 5 
As he went up und down to collect arguments and 
o thereof, according to the manner and cuſtom 
of the Romans, he was attended upon by certain per- 
ſons who. fot lowed him in behalf of the defendant, to 
obſerve what vas done, for his better inſt tustion in 
the proceſs and ſuit commenced. Theſe men would 
oftentimes converſe with Catq; and aſt him hether 
he would to day fearch for aught, or negociate ang 
thing in the matter and cauſe concerni Ane? 
If he Stad . No,” ſuch crellit ani truſt s 
| r in the 
anſwer and go their ways. A ſingular prof this was 
of the veputation he had gained, and the great and 
5 FFC ea 
love to tru 


ar 


XENOCRATES die philoſopher, wag' known to be 
a man of. that hanger and truth in ſpeaking, that the 
Athenians among whom he lived, gave him the privi- 
lege, that his evidenoe ſhould be lawful and good with- 
out being ſworn. 
THE Duke of Oſſura, 8 he: paſſed by Barcolona, | 
having got leave to releaſe ſome flaves; he went aboard 
the Cape Galley, and paſſing through the flayes, he 
alkgd divers of them whattheir offences were. Every. 
one-excufed himſelf : one ſaying, that he was put in 
out of malice: 2 by bribery of the judge z but 
all of them unjuſtly. the reſt there was onc 
little ſturdy black I e duke aſked. him hat 
he was in for. 0 Sir ( ſaid he) Leannot an 1 
juſtly put in here; for I Wanted money and ſ topk 3% 
a purle near e 1 
The duke, with à kietle ſtaff he had in Erb 
him two or three blauws upon the {houldersy 72 
Jou rogue, what do you among ſo many:ho | 
nocent men? Get you gbne-"out/of their — GAGY: 7 
So he e ey e wy 128 
Car. N 961. n e * 18 
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169" 3 PASSION. 
PHE -Conſtantius had -beftegtd 


 Beſwaldus privately to Grimoaldus; the King of Lom- 


bardy, the duke's father, to defire kim to come with an 


army to the aſſiſtange of his ſon. He had prevailed on 
his embaſſy, and was by Grimoaldus ſent away before, 
to let his fon know: that he Was coming with ſome 
troops to his aid. But; in his returſi, by misfortunc he 
fell among the enemy; who, being informed ofi the 


auxiliary forces that were upon the march; hoped 10 


have Beheventum yielded tothem before their arrival, 
if they could make Romualdus to deſpair of his Face 
cours, 'To-this-purpoſe, having enjoined Geſwaldus 
to be their interpreter, they. led Tex; tothe walls 3 but 


when he came thither he declared the whole truth to 
and gave them to underſtand, that, ere 


the 
long Grimoaldus would be with them with a conſider- 
able atmy. This coſt Geſwaldus his life, and the Im- 
Perialiſts h n pr Gs after. 
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AM al- mo: . friendfip. with an angry n rant with s 
Be 9 man thou fbalt not go: left thou ears wa 1 
2 a fun ta . FORE . 

Wack e ons IS" 8 11 
is 3 of. thamind,; which — . 
dus weaker: than it ſound us. It is the Re 


of madneſs-and inſanity t and indeed they are ſo much 


alike, that they ſometimes cannot be diſtinguiſhed ; 

anch their eſſects are oſten oqually fatal. 
The firſt ſtep to moderationcis to perœęive that wo 

1 into-a paſhon.. It is much eaſier wholly. to 

prevent . foiew: falling into a paſſion, than to 

Feep it within juſt bounds ; that which rw cal me: 
crate, * any body may prevent. 


Beneven- 
3 omualdus, the duke thereof, diſpatched 


| PASSIONS 163 
eee Horten life; an unge bringeth 
before its time. We ought- todiſtruft'o! Fpathons, » - 
Fd when they appelf the moſt reaſon able 
Who overcomes his paſſion overeο]πẽ,,S his ſtronger 
cnemy.” If we do not ſubdue out 3 it will fubdue 
us. 
"Apiliidnine temper renders a man ned ch Penne # 
deprives him of bis reaſon, robs him of all 1 is gr 
c noble in his nature, deſtroys friendſh ip, = 
juſtice" into cruelty, and turns all order into n 1-0 
EXAMPEES. + "T 
AUGUSTUS, who was prone to anger, 
following leſſon from Athenodorus the 7 Non 
That ſo ſoon as he ſhould feel the. firſt emotions To 8 
wards anger, he ſhould repeat rn the wlole 
letters of the alphabet; for that anger was caſily pre- 
vented, but not eaſily ſubdued. To repreſs anger, it 
is a good method to turn the injury into a jeſt; Socrates 
having received a blow on the head, obſerred, that it 
would be well if people knew when i it were neceſſary | 
to put on a helmet. Being kicked by a boiſterous 
fellow, and his friends wondering at his 'paticnce, 
« What (faid he) if an aſs ſhonld kick me, muſt I call 
him before a judge?“ Being attacked with opprobri- 
ous language, he calmly . obſerved that the man was 
not yet taught to ſpeak reſpect fully. K 
CASAR having found 2 collect f of base ; 
ten by his enemies to Pompey, burnt them without- - 
reading: « For (ſaid he) though I am upon my guard 
againſt a oe yet it is ſafer to remove its cauſe,” 
King of Thrace, having got a — * | 
een veſſels, cxxuilcely wrought, but extremely *, 
brittle, broke them into pieces, that he might Stave: 
occaſion of anger . his ſervants. = 
| ANTIGONUS, King of Syria, hearing two his | 
ae reviling Hi behind . « Gentlemen 
(fays he, of the curtain) Dr | 
dilkance $ Ae hears you Tz 
9 FARMER who bad Rephed into his field to an 
2 75 in a fence, found at his return — whete 
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W only child aſleep, turned upſide down, 


elothes all bloody, and bis, dog lying in the fame 


+ Place befmeared-alſo with blood. Convinced by the 


Acht, that the creature had deſtroyed. his child, he 

_ claſhed out its brains with the hatchet in his hand; 
then tprning up the cradle, he found the child unhurt, 
and an enormous ſerpent lying dead on- the floor, killed 
that faithful dog which he had put to death in 
E Marſhal of Turenne, being in great want of 
8 quartered his army by force in the town of 
St. Michael. Complaints were carried to the Marſhal 
de la Ferte, under whoſe government that town was; 
Who, being highly diſobliged for what was done to his 
town without his authority, infifted to have the troops 

_ wifantly diſlodged. Some time thereafter - La Fette 
Pe of Furonne's guards out af his place, 
beat him ſeverely. The ſoldier, all bloody, complain- 
ing to his general, was inſtantly ſent back to La Ferto 


. +4 


Wh the following compliment; „That Turenne was 


much concerned to find his ſoldier had failed in his 
teſpett to him, and begged the ſoldier might be pun- 
iſhed cas he thought proper.” The whole army was 
aſtoniſhed z and La Ferte himfelf, being ſurpriſed, 
cried out, e What! is this man to be always with and 
E always a fool?!“ FJ 5 
A YOUNGMGentleman in the ſtreets of Paris being 
amnterrupted by a coach in his paſſage, ſtruck the coach- 


man. A tradeſman, from his ſhop, cried out, What! 


beat the Marſhal de Turenne's people | Hearing that 
name, the gentleman, quite ont of countenance, flew 


dc the coach to mal his excuſe. The Marſhal faid, 


"ſmiling, You underſtand, Sir, how to correct ſervants; 
allow me to ſend mine to you when they do amiſs. 
IHE Marſhal being one day alone in a box of the 

play-houſe, ſome geutlemen came in, who, not knowing 
Hin, would oblige him to yield his ſeat in the firſt row. 
They had the infolence, upon his refuſal, to throw hig 
hat and gloves upon the ſtage, The Marſhal, without 
being moved, defired a lord of the firſt quality to hand 


„ens eser CEATDrEASISORMmpI: 


r * ſo Haht . 


PASS¶N. 


thew up bim. The gentlemen, finding who he 
bluſhed, and would have retited; hut he, wh 9 
good humour, intreated them to 3 
they would fit cloſe, there was rc 
all. 

CHARLES the Sixth, King of France, being wo 
diſpleaſed with the Duke of Britaim upon {ome in 
ſuſpicions, was ſo bent upon revenge, chat, u ul 
of all other things, his paſſion ſuffered him not to, eat 
or ſleep: he would not hear the Dukes am | 
that came to declare his innocente; but upon ch 
of the Kalends of June, anno 1393, he ſer fort). 
his forces out of a city of the Cænomans, contrexy. to 
the advice of his commanders and. phyſicians, 4 
high noon in a hot ſultry day, with a light hat upon, las . 
head. He leaped upon his horſe, and hade dhe“, 
him that loved him. He had ſcarce gone a mile 29 | 
the city Wen his mind was unſeated, and he in n 
drew. his ſword, {lew ſome, and wounded 5 
attended him: at le ngth, wearicd aud ſpent with laing 
about him, he fell . — his horſe, aud Was taken up 
and carried back in the arms of men into the city ior 
dead ; where, after many days, he began to xecover.; \ 
bat his mind was not ſo well reftored but that, he has 
ſometimes ſymptoms of a relapſe, and at tereral inter- 
vals betrayed his diſte mper, fo that the government of 
the ki was commuted to his ungles... 

INTO what extremes ſome mei ha: u bben 1 
ported by paſhon, the example of Pope Julins hes, 
is too illuſtrious, He at dinner-time had commande 
a rouſſ ock to be ſet by for eee 8 
being much delighted with that 8 105 ark 
per he called for it once and again; 
eaten up dy the cooks, eguid not be Gi oo 4 
whereupon he fell into ſo violent a paſſion fox this delay; * 
that at length he break out into this plaſphemp 
e would e „ 

that i is, In d ite 'of God and when t 
his attendants. that ood about him intrested that 


. rr 


genert, be, de. Abend his former blaſpt dy x 
| 1 a thighty paſſion demanded why he, who 
Was fo great aJord upon earth, might not be angry for 
a pencock, when God himſelf was in fuch/a fury for 
the only inconſiderable apple eaten in paradiſe, that he 
dondemned the whole Poſterity of the rſt man to ſuf. 
ſer ſo deeply for it? 
- FHEODOSTUS che Elder, though r a moſt 
Pious prince, was yet very fubject to the tranſports of 
ger z nor was he able to bridle his paſſion: ſo that at 
* — upon a ſeditious tumult in the theatre, 
be gave orders to his ſoldiers, and they killed no leſs 
than ſeven thouſand of the citizens: upon which St. 
Ambroſe; the Biſhop of Milan, would not ſuffer him 
to enter the church till he had ſhewed- the manifeſt 
| figns of an afnfeigned repentance; 
THE Samaritan Ambaſſadors caft themſelves at the 
feet of the Emy Valentinian I. imploring peace. 
He, obſerving the meanneſs of their apparel, demanded 
I all their nation were ſuch as they: Who replied, 
It was their cuſtom to ſend to him ſuch as were the 
moſt noble and beſt aceoutred among them; when 
he in a rage cried out, « It was his misfortune; that 
while he reigned, ſuch a ſordid nation as theirs could 
not be content with their own limits ;”-atid then, as 
one truck with a dart, he loſt both * voice and 
ſtrengih, and ink deadly ſweat fell down to the earth. 
He was taken up and carried into his chamber; where, 
being ſeized with 2 violent hiccough and gnaſing of 
bing: he died in December, anno 375, in the fitty- 
ar pf his age, and the twelſth his empire. 
ATUS was a perſon whom Alexander held very 
| Pi as being the ſon of his nurſe, and one, who had 
deen educated together withhimſelf : he had ſaved the 
life of Alexander at the battle near the river Granicus, 
and was by him made the Prefect of a provigce z but 
he could not flatter ; and deteſting the effeminacy of 
the Perſians, at a feaſt with the king, he ſpake withthe 


_ . Hiberty of a Macedonian. Alexander, tranſported with 


9 with his o] hands ; though, when 


—— 16 


oo Were = reps, 


„„ "oh. SR SS. JS 


tis heat x36 vhety/ ihe! was with (di eulty 
from killing biene dar that \faule Thick, tas dudden 
1 had excited him to commit. 


AROHS DE GONTAULT, Dake bf" Een a 


he at. that time was in- 


and a ſophiſt, was of that angry and paſſionate temper, 


Piss NE 


Peer and Marfhal of France, and Governor of 


dy, was found the chief of thoſe, that — 1 


death of King Henry the Fourth: and thereu 


anno 1602, had ſentence of death paſſed upon ity, | 
to have his head ſtruck off at; the Vaſtile of Paris. This 

man, as he was a perſon of à moſt invincible- ſpirit, 
to be bound : he bade he 


would not ſuffer hi 
executioner not come near him till he called, otherwiſe 


he would rangle him with his hands. While he was 


upon his knees praying, the headſman ſevered his head 
from his ſhoulders ; and it was obſerved, that the face 


looked fiercely, the tongue moved, and a thick and 
bluiſh vapour, like a ſmoke, went out together: with his 


blood; all tokens of a — and RA EE 


PHILAGRUS, a. Siciſian, the {cholar « of fLolliamss, 
that he gave one of his, ſcholars a blow-upon the face 


When he, was allcep. So untractable was the diſpoſition 


of this- man, when one alked him Why ke did not 


marry, that he might have children ? 2 6 Becauſe (faidhe) 
Tan EVE pleaſed ; ng, not with myſelf? _ „ 
HEROD, the Tetrarch of Judeg, Had 0 lale com- 
nad over bis paſſion, that upon every light occafion 
his anger would tranſport him into abſolute madneſs. 
In ſuch a deſperate fit he, killed Joſippus. ometimes 


he would be ſorry, and repent of the folly and injurjes 


he had dene when anger ad clouded his underſtanding, | 
and lap after commit the ſame, outrages, ſo that ne 
about him were ſure, of their lixes a moment: and no 
wonde Hf or unreſtrained anger quickly breaks out into 


25 
and an angry man while the, fit corn 
hat 25 500 of reaſon, inexorable, and blind, for 

It too often ruins and f ubverts whole Tatili 


There is no difference ae madman 


ws, ce dd Feld. Kane hatfey men,” 
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7 becauſe 
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168 PLEASURE... 

are able .to.conceal. 3 70 if it de not betrag itſelf by 
external fgrte, ſuch as a, ſudden paleneſs of the coun- 
tenance, and trembling of the joints, it is mare..mpetu- 
ous within; e knaws . — . ns ee 
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thee in t yo days of thy 125 and walk 82 Ways of 
2 heart, and in My, feb of thine eyes Bur Inow 
, that Per all thy, kn 2 will 11225 thee inte 
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LEASURES, nuke eg innocent, never "ro 
tinue fo long as the ftin leave behind'them. 
that is violent in the Dorf of pleaſures, won't | 

Aick 4 turn villain for the purchaſQ. 
pleaſures be ever innocent, the” exceſs is 
are $ briminal. Re: + 
ie temperate man's Meaſures are durable; ds 
they are regular; and all his life 3 10 calm and ſerene, 
becauſe i it is innocent. 
Nane e they flatter a man, ;ſtinghim'todeath i 
ey ate Mort, filſe, and deceitful, aud revenge the 
5 =, madneſs of o de hour with the fad repenfatlce of 


e only true and ſolid pleafure refutes from the 
releckion bf having done dur duty to our God; our 
fellow creatures, and ourſelves ; « Having a conſcience 
void of offence towards God, and towards all mei.“ 

No pleaſure can be true, or purfued with jory 
and wiſdom, which makes too large inrbads 
2 on e aun our e our ir : 


— { ; 1 * a 3. 1 248 . «% 
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n * * 5 


THE following portrait of vicious pleaſure is given 


by au 


chari6r; whoſe four wheels! are pride, gluttony, Toft, 
abundance ; the two drivers are indolence and ſecurity: 


her attendants and followers are guilt, grief, late re- 
pentance (if any) and often death and ruin. Many 


t men, many ſtrong men, many rich men, many 

ful men, and many young men, have come to 
their end by her; hut 
coatent by means of her. | — 
THE excellence of the allegory ſubjoined, may 


ſtand as an apology 


(fays the venerable moraliſt) was in that part of his 5 


youth in Which it was natural for him to cunſider what 


courſe of life he ought to purſue, he one day retired 
into a defart, where the ſilence and ſolitude of the” 


place very much favouted his meditations.” As he 
was muſing on his preſent condition, and very 


chooſe, he ſaw two women, of a 


beauty was natural and eaſy, her perſon elean and un- 
ſpottedzher eyes caſt towards the ground with an agree- 
able reſerve, her motion and behaviour full of modeſty, 


and her raiment white as ſnow, - The other had a greit 

deat of health and floridneſs in her countenance, whiclks- 

„ and endeav- 
ceful in her 


ſhe had helped with an artificial colouring 
oured to appear more than ordinarily 
mien, by a mixture of affeQation in all her geſtures 


She had à wonderful confidence and afſurance in her 


looks, and all the variety of colours in her dreſs that 
ſhe thought were the moſt proper to ſhew her complex- 
ion to advantage. She caſt her eyes upon herſelf, 
then turned them on thoſe 


15 Hercules, the ſtepped before the other lady (who 


23 


enious writer, after the manner of Plato. 
« Pteafure (ſays he) is a beautiful harlot feting in her 


ver any enjoyed full and true 
„cel ag I 


for its length. t When Hereules - | 


muck - 
perplexed in himſelf on the Rate of life he ſhould 
| larger ſtatute than 
ordinary, approaching towards him. One of them 
had a very noble air and graceful deportment; her 


| «> thy who were preſent to ſep. 
how they liked her; and often looked on the figure he 
made in het owt ſhadow. Upon her'nearer approach 
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i5o PLEASURE. 
came forward with a regular, compoſed cartiage) and, 
running up ta him, accoſted him after the following 
mannet : My dear Hercules, I find. you are very 
much divided in your own thoughts upon the way of 
life which you ought to chooſe. Be my friend, and 
follow me. III lead you into the poſſeſſion of pleaſure, 
out of the reach of pain, and remove you from all the 
noiſe and diſquietude of buſineſs. affairs either 
of war or. peace ſhall have no power to diſturb you. 
Laur whole employment ſhall be to make- your life 
cafy,-and to entertain every ſenſe with its-proper grat- 
| jfication. Sumptuous tables, beds of roſes, clouds of 
perfumes, concerts of mafic, crowds: of beauties, ate 
all in readineſs to receive you. Come. along wich me 
into this region of delights, this world of pleaſure, and 
did farewell for ever to care, to pain, to buſineſs.“ 
Hercules, hearing the fair inviter talk aſter this man- 
ner, interrupted her a moment to inquire her name. 
To which ſhe anſwered, ( My friends, and thoſe who 
are well acquainted with me, call me Hayerxzss ; but 
my enemies, aud thoſe who; would injure my reputa- 
tion, haye given me the name of PLEaSPRE.” By 
this time the other lady was come up, who addreſſed. 
herſelf to the young hero in a very different manner. 
„Hercules (ſaid ſhe) I offer, myſelf to you becauſe I _ 
|. -. know you are deſcended from the gods, and give'proofs. 
orf thatdeſcent by your love to virtue, and application 
| to the ſtudies proper for your age. This makes me 
hope you will gain both for yourſelf and me an im- 
mortal reputation. But, before I invite you. into my 
ſociety and friendſhip, F will be open and fincere with 
you, and muſt lay, down this as an eſtabliſhed truth, 
i hat there is nothing truly valuable which ean be pur- 
lf © - chaſed without pains or labour. The gods have ſet a 
piace upon every real and noble pleaſute. H you would 
| gain the favour of the deity, you muſt be at the pains 
l ofgyorſhipping him; if the friendſhip of good men, you 
h muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if you would be honored 
by your country, you muſt take care to- ſexve it. In 
ſorts if you would be eminent in war or peace, you 
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muſt bebome maſter of all the qualifictions” that can 
nfake you ſo. Theſe are the only terms and conditions 
upon which Lean propoſe happineſs.” Here (chntinues 
the fabuliſt) the goddefs of plenſure broke in upon the 
dliſcourte. 4 You ſee, Hercules, by her own. cenfe -. 
ſion, that the way to her pleaſute is long and difficult z; 
whereas that which I propoſe is hort and eaſy. E 
Alas 1 (returned the other amiable” figure, whoſe. 
viſage glowed with a paſſion made up of ſcorn and pity) 
what are the pleaſures you propoſe To eat before 
you are hungry; to drink before you are athirſt; s 
lleeꝑ before you are tired; to gratify appetites before 
they are raiſed, and to raiſe ſuch appetites as nature” 
never planted ]! You never heard the- moſt delicious 
muſie, which is the praiſe of one's ſelf ;* nor faw_ th 
moſt beautiful object, which is the work of one's own - 
hands. Tour votaries paſs away their youth in a dream 
of miſtaken pleaſure, while they are hoarding, up 
anguiſh; torment, and remorſe, for old age. As fer 
me, Lam the friend of gods, and of good men; an 
agreeable companion to the artiſan, an houthold guard 
ian to the fathers of families, a patron and protector of 
ſervants, an affociate in all true and generous friend 
ſhips. The banquets of my votaries are nevet coſtly,  þ 
but always delicious 5 for none” eat or drink at them 
who are not invited by hunger and thirſt.” Their 
ſlumbers are found, and their waking hours are cheerful. 1 
My young men have the pleafure of hearing themſelves. 
praiſed by thoſe-who are in years; and they who are. 
in years, of being honoured by thoſe who are young. 
In a word, my: followers are favoured by the gods, be-! 
loved by their-acquaintances, eſteemed by their coun- 
try, and, after the cloſe of their Jabours, honoured by. 
poſterity, and received up into Heaven.” Here 4 
the mythologiſt) they ended. We know, by the ac- 
count we have of the life of this memorable hero in 
ancient hiſtary, to which of theſe two fair advocates 
he gave-up his heart. And I believe every one W WW—ʃ - i 
reads this will do him the juſtice to approve his choce © I 
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ſexes ; thus, by his ſelf-denial, diffufing joy through 


rtue, in preference to voluptuonſneſs and vicious 


ulgence. | Ne 


HERE is not (ſays Mr, | Addiſon) a conimon 
faying which has a better turn of ſenſe in it, than what 


we: often hear in the mouths of the vulgar, -« That 
uſtom is a ſecond nature.” Dr. Plot, in bis hittory of 
taffordſhire, tells us of an idiot, who chancing 9 fam 
within the ſound of a clock, and always amuſing him- 


(elf with counting the hour of the day whenever it 
truck, the clock being ſpoiled by ſcme accident, the 


idiot continued to ſtrike and. count the hour without 
the help of it, in the ſame manner as he had done when 
it was entire. 255 S 

HOW glorious a ſhare of true pleaſure muſt Pliny 
the younger have enjoyed, when, having determined 


© gratify. the public with 50,000 lives, be charged his 
_ ſtate with 3000 per annum, and ordered the ſum to 


employed ſor the ſubſiſtence. of the poor of both 
many a worthy, heart | One of his friends, however, 


_ teproved him for ſo doing, obſerving how abſurd it was 
to have thus ſtripped himſelf of his poſſeſſions, by the 
impoſing upon himfelt ſuch a law, To which he re- 
plied, And is it not right to give the preference to 
public, rather than to private utility; to eternity rather 


than to time z and to take more care about doing well, 
than the poſſeſſiuig much | ef ud ag Tg 


| APICIUS was a great'epicure, according to the low 


nd, vulgar ſenſe of the word; but Apicius was not a 


. Pliny 3. and yet Apicius had his pleaſures: - He had 
baten, it ſeems, of a certain fiſh at Minturna in Cam- 
pania, where he was told that the ſpecics was much 
larger in Africa. Upon this he immediately equips a 

_ veſſel, and ſets fail for that coaſt; The navigation wis 
difficult and dangerous: but what will not hunger do? 
Apicius is a man of pleafure ; and appetite, every 


league he travels, increaſes the neceſſity of gratification. 
When they arrived on the coaſt of A le , ſeveral fiſh» 


ing boats, already apprized of his voyage, came to him, 
and brought him tome of the fiſhes in queſtion; when, 
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how great was his ſurprize anil chaſfin,” to fhd by 


they were. not at all bigger than thöfe of "Minturn 
| rnſtaBtly therefore . — being touched Frith the 
rational curioſity of ſeeing a wiltity he had never 
viſited before; without any regard to the Pagers af 
the people in his train, who wanted the refre why! 0 
ſhore, Apicius ordered his pilots to return to 


wh# «© 7 


* 


of the | to 
Italy, and thus ended his memorable adventure. 

II is with great ſatisfaction that we can q 

following, in 8 of a living and exem 


Mr. Boſwell in his account of General Paoli obfervet, 
that his notions of morality are High = refined; < 
as become the father of a tiation. * He told me, one 
day, that his father had brought bim 3 
ſtrictneſs and that he had very feldom deviated" from 
the paths of virtue : that this was not from a detect er 
feeling and paſſion ; but that his mind being MRF with 


important objects, his paſſions were Employett in more . 


noble purſuits than thoſe of licentious pleaſute.“ 1 
ſaw (continues the author) from 'Paol's example, the 
great art of preſerriug young men of 3 from the 
contagion of vice, in which there is ofteh 2 ſpreies ot 
ſentiment, ingenuity, and entefprize, a. | 


virtuous qualities, Shew 4 young man that there” 


more real ſpirit in virtue than in vice, and you have 4 


ſurer hold by hiin'during his years B Ati 
rectitude of ethics,” te 5 4 Pu 


F. 


. 


of the brain, called by anato 1200 


Guardian] was the firſt who nova a <ertain 
be the immediate receptacle of the ſoul, where ſhe js 


uffected with all ſorts of perceptions, - and exerts all 


her operations by the intercourſe of the animal ſpirits, 
which run through the nerves that are thence extended 
to all parts of the body. Ou the ſtrengtit of this hy- 


| n 
„ DESCARTES. (fays 2 pleafynt Wiiter in tis 


uate the 
ary cha- 


racter; and not unſuitable to the ſubje&t before ' us; 
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potheſis the writer (aſſuming the character of an inviſ- 
ible inveſtigator of the mind) founds the. following 


* 


insenious and important remarks, whoſe moral is ſtri: 


174 - PLEASURE. 
n vious and worthy of attention. I one 
(tays he) entered into the pineal gland of a a certain 
_ perſan; w 22 very fit to give me an inſight i into 
m that whi Send bbe the happineſs of him who is 
called A man of Pleaſure.” But I found myſelf not 
à little diſappointed in my notions of the pleaſures 
Which attend a voluptuary who has ſhaken off the re- 
ſtraints of reaſon. His intellectuals, I obſerved, were 
grown unſeryiceable by too little uſe, and his ſenſes 
were decayed and worn out by too much. That per- 
fect inaction of the higher powers prevented appetite, 
in prompting him to ſenſual gratiſications, and the out- 
running of natural appetite produced a loathing inſtead 
of a pleaſure, I there beheld the intemperate cravings 
of youth without the enjoyments of it, and the weak- 
neſs of old age without its tranquillity. When the 
paſhons were ſeized and rouſed by. fome powerful ob- 
the effect was not to delight or ſooth the mind, 
ut to torture it between the returning extremes of ap- 
petite and ſatiety. I ſaw the wretch racked, at the 
ſame time, with a painful remembrance of paſt Bir 
riages, 2 diſtaſte of the preſent Keie that ſolicit his 
ſenſes, and a ſecret dread of futurity 3 - and J could fee 
no manner of relief or comfort in the foul of this miſ- 
Kahle man, but what confiſted in preventing his cure 
e va > japons and fu reſſing Jas reaſon. 
But though it muſt be owned, he ad almoſt, uenched 
that light w. is Creator had ſet up in his ſoul 3 
yet, in ſpite of all his efforts, I obſerved, at certain 
Pe fr Ne flaſhes of remorſe ſtrike #hroug h the 
intertupt that ſatisfaction he cg " 
ng his vn deformitit s from W 7 
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Happy is The man that findeth wiſdom, and the may that | 
getteth - n Far the mercbandiae ef ut 
letter than: the e of fler, and the gan 
thereef than fine gold. She is more preciaus than u- 
bies ; and all the things thou canft defire are not to le 

compared unto Ber. - Length of days 15 in ber right. 

band, and in her left hand riches and bonaur. Hen 

_ avays are ways of ' fleaſantneſs, aud all her 15 are » 

Peace. © She it a tree of life to them that lay bold upoy 4 

"ber; and happy is every one that retaineth er- ae 

3 e : * . 

D ELIGION is that ſenſe of God on the ſoul, an . 

our obligation to, and dependance upon him, as. 
to make it our princigal ſtudy to do that which. we 


. " 


think will be well pleaſing in his fight, and to avoid. 
every thing which we think will offend him, As. he 
is the fountain of goodneſs and juſtice ; of , courſe, re- 138 
ligion muſt be the founfarion of all Chriſtian and moral fi | 
virtue : to do good to all; and to avoid giving affence 4 
to, or injuring willingly, even thoſe who are . enemicg, 
_ and; pere nn5 are Bhs 8 
We may confidently airm that it is natural ta man, 
even in the moſt unenlightened ſtate; for nations that 
never were favoured with the knowledge of religion, 
by revelation, have nevertheleſs an idea that there is a 
Being who rewards good men and puniſhes, wicked. 
Religion, like the treafure hid in the fieldg for. which 
a min fold; all he had. to purchaſe is of that price, 
that it catmot be had at 100 great 2 purchaſe. z fine 
without it the beſt "condition of life cannat make us 
happy; and with it, it is impoſſible we ſhould be miſer- 
able, even in the worft: © l ſupports a Chriſtian under 
all the afflictions of life; the deſertion of friends, the 
wreck of fortune, and the loſs of reputation; the de- 
privation- of childten who are . ſtrongly linked to his 
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heart; but, above all; perhaps the wife of his boſom, 
his ſecond ſelf; yet he humbly ſubmits to the ſoul- 
rending ſtrokes, and with Job ſays, “ Though: he ſlay: 
ine, yet will I truſt in him. It is the anchor of a moſt 
n —of a ſinal victory over death and fig !— 
I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall 
ſtand at the latter day upon the earth ; and though 
after-nty ſkin, worms deſtroy this body, yet in my fleth 


- WHEN Protagoras the ſceptic, whoſe ſtrange ca- 
prices led him to doubt of every thing, even though 
ſaw or felt it, began his book by ſaying, . „As for 
the Gods, whether they are or are not, I have nothing 
to fay ; the magiſtrates of Athens highly reſented this 
profane trifling with things ſacred, baniſhed him out 
of their city, and condemned his book to be burnt by 
. the common executioner. And afterwards, when he 
and his friend Pyrrho were aſked why they walked fo 
much alone, they anſwered, ' * It was to meditate how 
they 1 be good,” And being hereupon further 
| aſked, what neceſſity there was for being good, if it 
were certain that there is no God; they replied, It 
cannot be aſcertained that there is no God; and there- 
| Fore it is prudence to provide for the worſt.” * _ 
WHAT a blefling to mankind was the ingenious, 
+ Humble, and pious Mr. Boyle ! what a common peſt 
was the fallacious, proud, and impious Hobbes 
Accordingly we find that the former bade adieu to the 
World with the utmoſt ſerenity, honour, and bope; 
While the latter went out of it in the dark, and with 
zrrible apprehenſions of an unknown future. He 
"Had been an inſtrument” of the prince of darkneſs, in 
* many young gentlemen, and others, with 
his wicked principles, as the Earl of Rocheſter con- 
feſſed with extreme compunction and grief upon his 
- death bed. It is remarked by thoſe who critically ob- 
teryed the author of the © Leviathan,” that thoughn 


. 
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a humour of bratado he would ſpeal very ſtrange ank 
unbecoming things of God yet in his ſtudy, in the 
ä a and im his retired thoughts, he trembled before 
Many appear like Atheiſts in their mireh, amidſt 
— » and 9 are quite of other ſentiments 
in ſickneſs, and gloom and ſolitude. What cue 
make this ſtrange man awake in ſuch terror andatnaze- 
ment if his candle happened to go out in the night? 
What, but that he was unable to bear the diſmal re- 
fections of his dark and deſolate mind; and knew not 
ho to extinguiſh, nor how to bear the N of She 
candle of-the Lord” within him ? a» : 
DR. DODDRIDGE in his life of that n | 
convert, Col. Gardiner, informs. us, 3 
conſtitution, than which perhaps there was hardly 
a better, gave him great opportunities of ae 
himſelf in exceſſes ; and his good ſpirits enabled Fig 
to purſue his pleaſures of every kind in ſo alert and 
ſprightly a manner, that multitudes enried him, and 
Called him Toy" a dreadful kind of compliment, the 
happy rake. Yet ſtill the checks; o conſcience, and 
ſome remaining principles of ſo good an education as 
he had received, would breat in upen his moſt lern- 
tious hours ; and 1 partionlatly remember be told me, 
that when ſome of his diflolute companions were once 
congratulating him on his diſtinguiſhed: felicity, a dog 
happening at that time to come into the rom, he 
could not forbear ning 1 and ſaying to 
himſelf, O that I were that dog! Such was then 
his happineſs ; ; and ſuch, vx we, is that' of Hundreds 
more, who bear themſelves higheſt in the contempt of 
religion, and glory i in that inlartoue decide which 
they call liberty. | 
'  XENOPHON informs 15. chat O. — beforgMt 4 
other things vr the worſhip of the gods and 2 
reſpect for religion. Upon this head therefore he? 
: cg himſelf obliged. to beſtow his ſirſt and peculiar 
| He accordingly began eſtabliſhing a number 
of of Mag), or ſts, to ſing daily a morning ſervice dt n 
praife to the ono ur of the * and to daher lacrigces: | 
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which was daily practiſed among the Perbing of toe. 


eceding. ages. The-prince's. 2 quickly be- 
came, 28 is uſual, the prevailing diſpoſition among tha 
people, and his example became the rule of cheir con- 
duct. Cyrus, on the other hand, was extremely glad 


* 


do bnd in them ſucht ſentiments of religion; being con- 


vinced, that whoever ſincerely fears and worſlups 


God, will at the-ſame time be faithful to his king, ang 


preſerye an inviolable oat to his perlon; ane to 
the welfare of the ſtate. 7 
ANTALCID As, e ne . to enter 


into holy orders, was aſted by the prieſt what action 


2 of renown he had r rig his life. 
n „% J have performed any, the gods 

tbemſeixes are acquainted with it. How noble an 

. e . eralted a notion of che 


q AXTMENE: kei "ved bane heiacild & oligs. 
1 purſue his ſtudies, ke as he was to a priſon, 


and e ; anſwered, „ That his ſoul was 


_ not conſined, having as large a walk as the heavens 


Which he ſtudied ; nor frighteg, having an hope as 
great ns the immortality which he looked for“ 
DURING che retreat of the famous King Alfred, 
at Atheſney in- Somerſetſhire, aſter the deſeat of his 
forces by che Danes; the following cireumſtance hap · 
pened ; Which, while it convinces us of the extiemities 
io which that great man was reduced, will give usa 
Wen proof of his pious and benevolent difpoſition. 


A beggar came to his little caſtle there, and requeſted 
' alms3 When his queen informed him, that they had 


© only one {mal}- loaf remaining, which was inſufficient 


for "themſelves, and their friends, who were gone 


2 queſt pf food though with little hopes of 
"The king replied; % Give the poor Chriſ- 
er one " half of the loaf, - He that could feed five thou- 


fand men with five loaves and two fiſhes, can certainly 
make that half of the loaf ſuſſice for more than our” 
” „ ee the 1 was N 5 


* 


ieee n 


and Gi debe act of charity foon 


rome - 
providential ſtore of freſh proviins, wit which 


le, returned. | 
OF all the ſingular. ance wideh 3 3 
racter of Guſtavus Adolphus of Sweden, chat which 
crowned the whole was his exemplary piety to God. 


The following is related of him, when he was onge in 


his camp before. Werben. He had been alone in the 


cabinet of his pavilion ſome. hours t and none 
of his attendants at theſe ſeaſons dur Interrupt him; 


At length, however, a favourite of his, having fome 


important matter to tell him, came ſoſcly to the door, | 7 4 
and looking 3 the king very-devoutly on W 
knees at prayer, . Fearing to moleſt him in that ſacred 2 


exerciſe, he. Fete HR to withdraw his head, when the 4 . 


eſpied him, and bidding him come in, hes 
« Thou wonderelt to ſee me in this poſture, fince 
have ſo. many thouſands of ſubjects to pray — 


but 1 tell thee „that no man has more need te pray fer 


himſelf, than he who being to render an account of hig 


actions to none but God, is for that reaſon more cloſely ; 
aſſaulted by the devil than all other men beſide.“ " 
| FUSERIUS in his hiſtory informs” us, That St, | 


during his miniſtration ta the weſtern? chur 
4 75 eye upon a young man remarkable ſor the ex- 


tent of his knowledge, and the ingeniouſneſs of his' 
mind. The aged apoſtle thought that he had diſcorer- 


ed in him an uſeful inſtrument ſor the propagating. or 


Chriſtianity: accordingly he took particular pains to 
ronyert him, and to inſtruct him in the divine doc- 
trines of his great Maſter z and, that he 1 be ſtill 
anity, at 


better acquainted with. the ſyſtem of Chur 
bis depaxty % he recommended. him to. the. care of a 
pious old father who had ſome authority in the infant 
church. The youth continued a while in gig duties 


of his new profeſſion, and attended with güte to the p 
lectures of his venerable tutor. But his former afſo- CI 
_ ciates, hen they foundithemſelyes deſerted by lum Ui, 
1/38 ris grieved at the ſucgeſgof the apoſtle, and exertes 
their utmoſt efforts to o fehl ſo ul and emeraining - 


— 


\ 
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| a conmpanion, / "They: ſucceeded. in their attempt; 

the father was forſaken, and his pupil plunged deb 
into irregularity and vice. The apoſtle, after ſome 
time, returned to thoſe parts; ol « where. (ſaid he 
with impatience to his aged 54 friend) where is my favor- 
ite youth ?7—« Alas {replied the good old man, 
with tears in his eyes) he is fallen, wrecoverably fallen | 


he has ſorſaken the ſotiety of ſaints, and is now a lead. 


er of a gang of robbers in the neighbouring mountains.” 
| Dpon hearing this unexpected and unploaſing account, 
ide apoſtle forgot his ſakerings and his years, and haſ- 
tened to the place of rendezvous ; where, being ſcized 
by one of the band, he defired to ſpeak with their cap, 
_ tain, The captain, being told that a ſtrange pilgrim 
aſkedto be admitted to him, ordered him to be brought 
: 2 him: but when he beheld the venerable apoſ- 
his hopes of amuſement ſunk, and were changed 
imo ſhame and confuſion 3 and the hardy leader of a 
* of robbers trembled before 0 poor and helpleſz 
dld man. He quitted once more th _— of wick- 
edneſs, and lived and died in the 1 
deemer. or 
N excellent critic Mero dete a werkine 0 peaki 
in theſe terms: „When the 4 > Sond) is near my be 
my confeffor is my comforter. I know very well how 
to hinder religion from afflicting me when I am-well ; 
but 1 permit her 1 to conſole me when I am ſick. When 
. no longer any thing to hope for on one hand, 
cligion preſents herſelf, and gains me over by her 
pen I then wiſh earneſtly to give myſelf up to 
and to dic on the fide of hope, How many a 
lbertine might we enumerate, who apparently reaſons 
in this manner, thus'egregiouſly deludes himſelf, and 
is the dupe of his own: ' And how "aptly 
might weiatdreſs to ſuch ſelf-deceivers thoſe ſingular 
lines, which, hy} do ary too ſenſibly reach them 1 
| hon the Devil cyar / Jar ſ >," all Devil 4 In 5 "AE 5 
rr the Devil * Was we, the devi a 5 1009 or 7 | 
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Emperor were perfecuting the Chriltions witk fire and 
ſword, he politically pretended to perfetute them too; 
and declared to ſuck officers of his houſhold, and go. 
ernors of provinees, as were Chriſtians, that he left it 
to their choice, either to ſaeriſice to the peds, and 


that means preſerve themſelves in ther employments, 
or to forfeit their places and his favour by comtineing 


ſteady in their religion. When they had alf declare 
their option, the emperor diſtovered his real ſentĩments 
reproached in the moſt bitter terms thoſe who Ha 


tenounced their religion; highly extolled the Virtus, 
and conſtancy of ſuch as had defpiſed the wealth ank 


vanities of the world; and difmiſſed the formet witly 


nominy, ſaying, „That thoſe Who had betrayed 


eir God, would not ſcruple to betray their prines 


while he retained the latter, truſted them with” the 


guard of his perſon, and the whole management of 


public affairs, ns perſons on whoſe fidelity he could 


firmly rely, and in whom he might put an entire con- 
- IT was the daily practice of that emment phyficiart 


Dr. Boerhaave, throughout his whole life, as ſoon as 


lie aroſe in the morning (wWhi air was generally very 
early) to retire for an hour to private prayer and meds 


itation on ſome part of the "ſcriptures. Te! often told 
his friends, when they aſked him how it was poſſible 
for him to go through ſo much fatigue, “ That it v 


this which gave him ſpirit and vigour in the buſineſs of 
the day.“ This therefore he recommended as the beſf 


rule he could give; For nothing (he ſaid) could) tend 1 

more to the hesch of the body than the tranquiliry'of  } 

the mind; and that he knew nothing which coul@&fups - 
rt himſelf or his fellow creatures, amidſt the vatious 


iſtreſſes of life, but a well grounded confidence in the 


Supreme Being, upon the principles of Chriſtianity!“ 
This remark of the doQor's is undeniably ſuſt. A be- 


nevolent manner of acting, and a true greatneſs of ſoul 
can never ſlo from any othet ſource thay a coaſcrouſe 
neſs of the Divine fayour and aſſiſtance. Nane 


. _ of prince | 
__ _ L-»BISHOP.BU 


4, {THE Emperof Charles V. declared, e That he found 
mort ſatisfaction, more content,in his monaſtic ſolitude, 

exerdiſes of devotion, than all the victories and all 
the triumphs of his paſt life had cver afforded him, 
though they made him eſteemed as the moſt fortunate 
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| NET, in his ſermon on the funeral 
- of: thke;honorable Mr. Boyle, ſays of that excellent man: 
He had the ptofoundeſt veneration for the great God 
_ of Heaven and Earth that I ever obſerved in any may. 
he very name of God was never mentiòned by him 
without a pauſe and viſible ftop in his diſcourſe,” And 
- elſewhere he obferves, ' „It appears, from thoſe who 
converſed with him on his inquiries into nature, that his 
main deſign in that (on which as he had his own eye 
moſt conſtantly, ſo he took care to put others often in 
mind of it) was to raiſe in himſelf 4nd others higher 
ideas of the greatneſs and glory, of the wiſdom! and 
 - goodneſs of God. This was ſo deep in his thoughts 
That he concludes the article of his will which relates 
to the Royal Society, in theſe words.“ Wiſhing them 
an happy fucceſs in their laudable attempts to diſcover 
the true nature of the works of God; and praying that 
they, and all other ſearchers into phyſical truths, may 
cordially refer their attainments to the glory of the great 
Author of nature, and the comfort of mankind.” _ 
MR. LOCK E, in a letter written the year before his 
death to one who aſked him, „What is the ſhorteſt 
and ſureſt way for a young gentleman to attain to the 


true knowledg of the Chriſtian religion? gives this 


memorable rephy ! Let him ſtudy the HolyScriptures; 
eſpeeially the New Teſtament; therein are contained 


the words of eternal Hie. It has God for its author! 


ſalyation for its end; and truth, without any mixture 


of error, for its matter. The death of this great man 


was agregable to his liſe. We are aſſured, by one who 


was with him when he died, and who had lived in the 


fame family for ſeven years · before, That; the day 


before his death, he particularly exhorted all about him 
0 read the Holy Scriptures, and defired to be remem-. 
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if he choſe it the hole family ſhould ch and 
by him en he We . 
glad to have it ſo, if it would not give too much ti bia; 
and an octcaſion offering to ſpeak of the goodneſs of 
* God, he eſpecially 2 the care which God thewed 
to man, in juſtifying him by faith in Jeſus Clirilt3/and 
concluded with returning God thanks, in particular; 
for having bleſſed him A i e that divine 
Saviour.“ About two months before his death he 
drew up a letter to a certain gentleman, and left this 0 
direction upon it, „To be delivered to him aſtermůef 
deceaſe; in which are theſe. remarkable words, 
know you loved me living,and will preſerve my memory 
vow I aim dead. This life is a ſcene of vanity that ſoon 
paſſes away, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction, but in the 
conſciouſneſs of doing well, and. in the hopes of ano«- 
ther life. This is what I can ſay upon experiente, and 
what you will ſind to be r eee e 
up the account. 
MR. ADDISON- (as we. learn from the late celebrated 
Dr. Young's: Tract on Original Compoſition) after a 
long and manly, but fruitleſs ſtruggle with tlie diſtemper 
of which he died, diſmiſſed his phyficians; and with 
them all hopes of life. H diſmiſſed not, however, bir 
concern for the Rving.; but ſent for 4 youth. 
related to him, and fincly accompliſhed, vet not pl 
x being the better for good impreſſions a dying 
4 friend. He came; but, life now glimmering in the 
focket, the dying friend was fllent. After a+ decent 
and proper pauſe, the youth ſaid, « Deat Sit, you ſent” 
for me ; I believe, and I hope that you have ſome cο¹]0 
mands;; I ſhall hold them moſt faered.? i1 e 
ages not only hear but feel the reply Forcibly graſp- 
| ing the young gentleman's band, B . 2890 F = 
at peace a Chriſtian can die 1“ — with © -=* 


„ di 3 ſoon expired. Through divine grace  - M 
is man ! through divine mercy vow gt _— 
e Who would . . cas 
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- LOUIS che late Duke of Orleans thus expreſſed the 
delight he found in piety and devotion: „ now, by 
experience, that ſublunary grandeur and fublunary 
re are decentul and vain, and are always mftnitely 
low. the conceptions we form of tem. Bar, on the 


contrary, ſuch happineſs, and ſuch oomplacency, inay 


be found in devotion and piety, as the ſenſual mind has 
no idea of.“ | Ä 
+CARDINAL WOLS Ex, one of the greateſt miniſ- 
ters of ſtate that ever was, poured forth his ſoul in theſe 
words, after his fall from the favour of Henry VIII. 
Had I but been as diligent to ſerve my God as I have 


- 


deen to pleaſe my king, he would not have forſaken 
me now, in my grey hairs.” | 


WE cannot perhaps cloſe this topic more forcibly, 
than with the following ſtriking circumftance reſpect- 
ing M. de Voltaire; a man who, after having long, and 
too jnitly, been conſidered as the patron of infidelity ; 
and, after having ſhewn himſelf equally the enemy of 
every religious eſtabliſhment z has at length, to the 
uſtoniſhment of all ferious minds, and at the cloſe of a 
long life, of near eighty years, in the moſt ſolemn man- 

ner giren the oonfeffen of his faith ſubjoined; and 
which is confirmed on the oath of ſeveral witnefſes who 


_ were preſent —* I believe firmly (ſays he) all that the 
. catholic,apoſtokc,and Roman church believes and con- 


feſfes. | I-behieve in one God, in three perſons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, really diſtinguiſhed; having the 
ſame-nature, the ſame divinity,” and the fame power. 
That the fecond perſon was made man, called Jeſus 
Pas > died for the ſalvation of all men; who has 
cftablithed the church, to er, to jud 

ol che true — ſcriptures. I n 
likewiſe all the hereſies the ſaid church has condemned 


and rejected j hkewiſe ad perverted miſinterpretations 
Which may be put on them. This true and catholic 


faith;- out of which none can be ſaved; I profeſs and 


zLeknowledge to be the only true one; and I ſwear, 


promiſe, and engage myſelf to die in this belief by the 
gtace of God. I believe and acknowledge allo, with a 


* 
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perſect Faith, all, and: every one of the articles of-the 
Apoſtle's Creed; {which he recited in Latin very diſs 


tinckly.) 1 declate, moreover, that I have made this 
Eonfeſhon he fore the reverend Father Capuchin, pre- 
vjous to his confeſſing me.“ If a veteran in the cauſe 


892 inhdelity thus cloſes: his life and his. works, does-it 


not gftatlybehovethoſe who have beerideludedor miſled = 
by dus writings, ſeriouſly to look to themſelves; and 


bring this ſtriking example to their hearts, leſt they fall 


into the condemnation which their maſter ſeeks 'thus | 
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= hich fearce the eres Migſepher can ferns 


TOTHING is ridiculous but was] is SLE 
nor is any thing proof again er but what 
proper and handfome. 
Men make themſelves ridiculous not by the qualities 
ke have, but the affectation of thoſe they have not. 
idicule is a weapon uſed by weak men and little 
minds, her von have got the wrong fide of a red 
tion, ant are at a loſs for. arguments. 
The wicked or profligate uſe it to ſhield them ind 


% 
„ „ i Þ . 


the conviction of truth ; to perplex when they cannot 


convince ; to wound the reputation of thoſe they can- 

not emubite; and to frighten the timorous from on 

lowing the duties of conſeienee and ceRitude. - 

It is commonly the ſtrongeft inſtrument of 

ranch and error, and be applied to either ſide of rs 
ueſtion, according to eee e 

Lim that wieth it. ? 58 x Gay 
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aroſe among his children, bu did ngt yet. 
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ibs Moor. 
Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule ſo mich 28 


good humour, or ſharpeiis it {6 much as the contrary,” 


« *Ridiovle- is the chief weapon of infidelity 3—the 
loweſt and moſt abandoned of mahkind can fidicule 


the moſt exalted beings ; they call 'prudentt ayarice; 


courage; raſhneſs! Pand Brand godd nature with the 
name of prodigalityy! they laugh at the compaſſiortate 
for his weakfieſs3 thelſerious man 'for his preciſenefs.; 
and the pious man for his! hypoeriſy; and madeſty is 


ene? for the man of wit is never ſo happy as when 


can raiſe the bluth of ingenuous merh or ſtamp the 
marks of deformity and guilt on the features of inno- 
cence and beauty. In ſnort, tis only calculated to 
at virtue out of countenance, to enhance the miſeries 
of the wretched, and-phiſon / ths] feaſt of happineſs; 


to inſult man, affront God; to make us hateful to our 


fellow creatures, uneaſy. to.-ourſclves, and highly diſ- 
pleaſing to the Almighty , Op 2 11 


2 
SOLENT WITCH 


Ds YOUNG Gentleman of moderate underſtanding, 


. 
* 


bunt, of great yiyacity, hy dipping into many . 
had acquired #lit- 


the, modiſh and free-thinking turn, 


- tle ſmattering of knowledge, juſt angygh. to. make an 


atheiſt or a free-thinkex, but not a., philoſopher. or a 


man of ſenſe, With theſe, accompliſhments., he went 


into the country./40.viſit his father, Who was a plain, 
rough, honeſt man, and Fyiſe, thaugh not learned The 
ſon, who took all opportunities te ſhew his Jearning, 
began to eſtahliſh a new-xeligipn an the family, and to 


enlarge the ;narrownelſs of, their country notions, 


which he ſucceeded ſo well,,;that he K the butler 
by his table-taJk, and, ſtaggered his; eldeſt, Ger, The 


old. gentleman he gan to be alarmed at the ſch in at 
ieye; his 


; 


/ 


RIDICULE. fg 
Upon: which the old man, ſtarting up in a paſſion, cried 


. out, “ Then, Sirrah, you ſhall live like one P and tak- 


ing ; his cane in his hand, cudgelled him out of his ſyſ, 
tem, and brought him to more ſerious refleQtions = 
better ſtudies. © I do not (continues. Sir Richard 


| Steele, from whom this is taken) mention the eudgell- 


ing part of the ſtory with a deſign to engage the ſecu-. 


lar arm in matters of this nature: but iy if it 


ever exerts itſelf in affairs of opinion and ſpeculation, 
it ought to do it on ſuch ſhallow and deſpicable pre- 


tenders to knowledge, who endeavour, to give àa man 


dark and uncomfortable proſpetts of his being, and to 


deſtroy thoſe principles which are the ſupport, happineſa, 


and glory, of all public N as Wakes of dey 
erſons.“ 


IF the talent of ridicule (fays Mc. Addiſon) i were 
employed to laugh men out of vice and folly, 1 it might. 


be of ſome uſe in the world; but, inſtead of this, we. 


find that it is generally made Ae gf to Taught men out of, 


virtue and good ſenſe, by acdc 70 th ws, that is 
' ſerious and folemn,decent and praifc 


Ter thy, in uman 
life.“ We have a remarkable example in the caſe of 


the Lord Chancellor Clarendon; ; concerning whom. 
(among the other meaſures taken to prejudice and ruin. 


hiyr with king Charles. the pecans 35 are told 5 


mockery and rigticule, Were tw the mo ne 
8 employed by, E nag 
his adverſaries were the vicious and. the 3 5 
Duke of Buckingham in particular, apd | Eleanor G 


che king's miſtreſs, were chiet among t 275 * Ne 
being often allowed to entertain the. k 


ing 3 d fome of 
his courtiers with mocking at the age a and TSS 
of the good Lord Chancellor, and tempting t to imitate 

lameneſs, of gait hs gravity..of 3 ap ; while the 
former, upon every occaſion, pleaſed, imſelf and the 


company in acting all the perſons who. ſpoke. even at 
the council-board, in their looks and motions—a piece 
of mimiery in which he had an eſpecial faculty, and in 


"His exerci of which the chancellor had a full . 


158 RIDICULEF. 
would go ſuch a journey, or do ſuch a trivial thing to- 
morrow,” a wager would be laid with him that he 
would not doit; and when the Ring aſked why, it was 
anſwered, © that the chancellor would not let him 3” 
and another would proteſt © that he thought there was 
no ground for that imputation; however, he could 
not deny that it was generally believed abroad, that 
his majeſty was entirely and implicitly governed by 
the chancellor?“ and when by thefe means they had 
often put the king in a paſhon, it was inſtantly reported 
with great joy in other companies. By ſuch petty, 
low, and moſt liberal arts, was à great and good man 
inſulted, and at length degraded fron all his comforts, 
his honours, and his good name. Nor was this all: 
the merry monarch himſelf ſuſfered moſt eſſentially by 
the like thafrs of ridicule and buffoonery; had it not 
been for which, there feenis no room to doubt that in 
many inſtances he had proved a much better king: 
and a more happy man, This is particularly noted 
by the noble lord abovementioned, Who one day told 
he king, „ That it was obſerved abroad to be a faculty 
very much improved of late in his court, to laugh at 
thoſe arguments Which they could not anſwer.” And 
though, fays he, the king did not then, nor a good 
while after, appear to diſlike the liberty I prefumed to 
take with him; yet 1 found every day that ſome argu 
ments grew leſs acceptable to him, and that the con- 
ſtant converſation he heſd with men of great profane- 
neſs, whoſe wit conſiſted in abufing ſcripture, and in 
tepeating and acting what pteachers faid in their ſer- 
mons, and turning it into fidicule (a ſcience in which 
the Duke of Buckingham excelled) did much leſſen the 
natural eſteem and reverence he had for the clergy 5 
and inclined him to confider them as a rank of men 
who compounded a religion for their own advantager 
and to ſerve their on turns; nor was all that I coule' 
fay to him of weight enough to make any imprefſien 
to the contrary. '- © e 
IHE Earl of C-—=<& being at Bruſſels, was waits 
cd on by the eclebrated M. Voltaire, who politely in- 


RIDICULE. 1869 


: : | 9 77 
vited him to ſup with him and Madame C——., , Hig 
lordſhip accepted, the inyitation. The converſation 
happening to turn upon the affairs of England, 41 
think, my lord, (ſaid II e that the parlia- 
ment of England conliſls of five or ſix hundred of the 
beſt informed and moſt ſenſible men in the kingdom ?” 
5 True, Madam; they are generally ſnppolſed to be ſo.” 
4 What then, my lord, can be the reaſon that they tol+ 
erate ſo great an abfurdity as the Chriſtian religion ?“ 
« | ſuppoſe, madam, (replied his lordſhip) it is becauſe 
they have not been able to ſubſtitute any thing better. 
in its ſtead : when that is the caſe, I don't doubt but 
in their wifdom they will readily accept it.” Surely 
fo well turned a piece of raillery was, more forcible. 
than a thouſand arguments; and in caſes like tleſe, if. 
is, that the true ſenſe of ridicule is ſeen. 
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AN ancient author relates, that a company of vain 
and profligate perſons having been drinking and infla- 
ming their blood in a tzvcrn atBoſton in New-England, 
upon ſeeing the reverend Mr, Cotton, a pious and 
amiable miniſter, coming along the ſtreet, one of them 
told his-companions, « Tu go and put a trick upon 
the old Cotton.” Accordingly. he approached him, 
and croſſing his way, hifpered in his car, Cotton, 
thou art an old fool,” 4 True (replied Mr, Cotton z) 

I confeſs I am fo the Lord make both me and thee 
wiſer than we are; even wiſe to ſalvation 1“ Struck 
with his anſwer, the man related it--to his aſſociates, '- 
and, notwithſtanding their then ſituation, it failed not | 
to caſt a great damp upon their ſpirits in the midſtof ; +« 8 
their frolicks. i „ 

THE retirement and uſu. I penſiveneſs of Sir Fran- I 

cis Walſingham, prime miniſter of Queen Elizabeth, = 
being looked upon by his friends at court as a fit of 
melancholy, ſome of them came to him on purpoſe to 
amuſe and divert him from it. Sir Francis, however, 

| ſoon repreſſed their jacularity, by telling them, Ah! 
my friends, while we laugh, all things are ſerious round 
about us. God is ſerious, ho exerciſeth ſuch pa. 


tiene jowards us z Chriſt is ſerious, who ſhed his 


8 ict ULE. 


blood for us; the Holy Ghoſt is doe, w wha frizeth 
againſt the obſtinacy of our hearts : the ſacred ſcrip- 


- - tures bring to our ears the moſt ſerious and important 


things in the world ; the holy ſacraments repreſent 
to us the moſt ſerious and awful matters: the whole 
creation is ſerious in ſerving God and us; all that are 
in Heaven and Hell are ſerious. How then can man, 
that hath one foot in the grave, jeſt and laugh?“ 
What an antidote to ſcoſſing and mockery are obvious 
reflections like theſe! 
IF ever a vein of ridicule be uſeful in conjertadon; 
as ſometimes is the caſe, it ſeems peculiarly ſo where 
15 and ſolid argument can have no effect; for, as a 
te very elegant writer obſerves, When a man 1s 
ſteeled and hardened againſt conviction, we. may war- 
rantably, like Hannibal, after other expedients have 
een tried in vain, cut through the rock with vinegar.” 
| The following is a memorable inſtance. Several 
Jeſuits being one day in company with the celebrated 
fonfieur Boileau, roundly aſſerted, according to the 
. of that ſociety, that attrition for ſin was on- 
Ty neceflary, and that icy were not” obliged to love 
God: withal inſiſting, that thoſe who advanced the 
contrary were in an error, and impoſed an inſupporta- 
ble yoke upon Chriſtians, whom God had rendered 
free by a new law. It was to no purpoſe to unravel 
their fallacies; the, diſpute began to grow warm: 
when Monſieur Boileau, who had hitherto kept a pro- 
found ſilence, ſtarting up, cried, O, how prettily 
will it ſound in the final day of judgment, when our 
Lord ſhall ſay to his elect, “Come you, ye well belov- 
ed of my Faber; for ye have never loved me in your 
life but have always forbidden that I ſhould be loved, 
and conſtantly and bravely oppoſed thoſe heretics who 
- were for obliging Chriſtians to love me. And you, on 
the contrary, go ye to the devil and his angels; you, 
the accurſed of my Father: for ye have loved me with 
x whole heart, and have ſolicited and importuned 
he whole world beſide to love me.” This raillery 
Rruck his opponents dumb, and more effectually en- 
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pietoꝶ fen wehataGter ſo amiable as that of the writer 
of tie Spectatots, can fall of a welcome reception with 
the candtigublid ; and fo ſar is the abovementioned! 
atigul 2defeription of Atticus, from being in the leaſt 
applicable to Mr. Addiſon, that we have the undoubted 
autherſty pf a noble lord, one of his intimate friends, 
for aſſerting, That, often as he has been in Mr. Addi- 
ſqn's company yet, inthe whole courſe of his lordſhip's' 
acquaintance with him, he never remembers to have 
heard him throw out àn oblique intimation that had 
the appearance of ill: nature; nor make a ſingle remark 
upon any man, dut-what was perfectly worthy the gen» 
tleman and mary of honour, and conſiſtent with a Cale" 
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"Tv err is hijnien to forgive,  Gvine. | 
ro your Merle bleſs” e that turſe 1 
Them that hate you, and proy for hem Fo teſp! 2 
dene fal . i n 


NN erepke, x man 4 bat even \ with his ene; 
but in paſſing it over, he is his ſuperior,” 
650 able to bear proyocation, is an arguineAt” of 
great wiſgonf : "and to forgive it, of a great mind.” 


Revenge frops at noting that is viotent and wicked, | 


e hiſtories of all ages are foll of the tragicat autra. 
dye been executed e piſhon. 
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192 RENN 
ther man than this, that when che injury began on his 
"parts che kindueſs ſhould begin on ours. 
He that waits for an - opportunity of ating his re 
wenge, watches to do himſelf a mi chief. 14 
It was a ſtrange revenge of a countryman, who. was. 
the laſt life in the leaſe of an eſtate, in his patron's,poſ- 
ſeſſion : who-taking ſomething ul of his landlord. im- 
et — himſelf. to dafeat the noel wal 
ate. 
Revenge begins i in | anger, . ende with repentance, 
Solomon ſays, © The diſcretion of a man deferreth 
his neee it is 1 glory to pals a « feen | 


| EXAMPLES... + // | 
WHEN the Emperor Frederic had abogined « 2 moſt 
ſignal victory in Hungary, he ſpoke to his ſoldiers-: 
et We have done (ſaid he) a great work; and yet there 
is a greater that ſtill remains for us to do; which is, 
to overcome ourſelves, and to put an end at once to 
our covetouſneſs, and the deſire of revenge.“ Thus 
r and 3 ſouls are ever found to be the moſt 
placable, and axe eaſieſt ap . while the weak 
—— fearful att guilty of the Ke premeſt barbarities, not 
knowing how to allot any meaſure, or or bounds to their 
anger. 
IN the iſle of Majorca 1 there was a lord of a caſtle, 
who, among others, kept a negro ſlave, and for ſome 
fault of his had beaten him with ſome ſeverity. The 
villain Moor, watching his opportunity, when his ma- 
ter and the reſt were abſent, ſhut the door againſt him, 
and at his return thus acted his damnable revenge: 
While his lord ſtood without, demanding entrance, he 
reviled him, violated the honour of his lady, threw her 
and two of his children out at the caſtle windows, and 
ſtood ready to do the like with the third and youngeſt 
child. The miſerable father, who had beheld the ruin 
ol all his family but this one, begged of his ſlave to 
+ ſave the life of that little one; w Aich the cruel Mave 
| refuſed, unleſs he would cut off his own noſe : the piti- 
ful parent accepted the condition, and had no ſooner 


| performed. ia ute dee blend Alen sd sse men 
don headlong, and then himſelf, in a batbaxous by 
very, thereby to elude the revenge of his abuſed lo 1 
A CERTAIN Italian having his eneniy in his po. 
er, told him, „There was no - poſhble way for him to 
ſave his Hife, unleſs; he would inunediateiy deny and 
renounee his Saviour.“ Ibe timorous reich, in hope 
of merey, did it; when the other forthwith ſtabbed 
him to the heart, ſayingy 4 That now he had a full 
and noble revenge, for he had killed him at ance pak 
body and ſoul.“ 275 4 * 445 
| 12 NOBLE Hungarian — * e in bed with 
kia wife, committed the adulterer to priſon, there to 
be ſamiſhied to death; and that he might the bettet 
attain his end, he eauſed a roaſted hen every now and 
then to be let downto his noſe, that by the ſmell of 
the meat his appetite might be excited to the greater 
cagerneſs ; but he was not ſuffered to taſte. of it j only 
it was preſented to make his-puniſhment the more bit- 
ter. When the miſerable creature had endured- this 
manner of uſage for fx days, the ſerenth it was found 
4hat he had eaten the upper part af hin arms. 
NM. TULLIUS CICERO had ſome orations 
againſ M. Antonius; for which,“ Antonius 
came to be of the triumvirate, he cauſed him to be 
ſlain. Fulvia, the wife of Antonius, not ſatisfied witk 
the death of that great orator, cauſed his head to e 
brought to her, upon which ſhe beſtowed many curlgs+ | 
the ſpit in the face of it; ſhe placed it upon her | 
and opening the month, drew out the tongue, and 1 
prickedi it in divers places with a needle and, after all, 
cauſed it to be ſet up in a high and eminent place, 
over thoſe pulpits from whence che orators uſe to ipca 
their orations to the people. 
_ CAMBYSES, the ſon of C „King of Perſia, 
: fent to Amaſis, King of Egypt, he ſhould ſend him 
his daughter. Amaſis, knowing that the PexFfan _ 
would uſe her but as on of his: concubirtes, not his 
| 7 725 and ies! W N his e ſent Re tha 
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| the former king, udtur ned after the 
manner of, his daughters. The daughter! of Apries 
_ made!knownhis'deceitto 'Cambyſes-at her fiuſt com- 
ing who was :thereupan'lo ineenſed, that he teſolved 
upon a war with Egypt: and though Amaſis was dead 
before he could take Memphis, yet as foon!as the had, 
hewent thenoe to the city of Sais; enters the palace ot 
Amuſis, cauſes the body of him to be taken out of his 
 Geputchre ; which done} be would have it to be ſcourg- 
dz pulled, beaten, pricked, and uſed with all the con- 
tumely he could deviſe ; this being done tilt the: mĩniſ⸗ 
ters of chis. plenſure were wearied, and ſeeing- the 
daltert oarcaſc oppoſe their: blows, ſo that no. particle 
fell from it thereby; he at laſt cauſed it to be thrown 
into the fire, here ũt was burnt to aſue s. 
GEORGE VILLIERS, Duke of Buckingham, waz 
ſtabbed at Portſmouth, Saturday, Auguſt 23, 7628, 
dby:Jokw Felton. It is ſaid the villain did it partly in 
revenge, ſor that the duke had denied him ſome office 
ha made ſuit for; nor is it improbable, for I find him 
thus charaQteriſed :/4 he Was a petſon of a little ſtaturo, 


of a itout; and ange ful ſpirit. Having once received 
an injury = he cut off a piece of his 
- Httle üngerz an ſent it with a challenge to the gentle- 


man to fight him ; thereby to let him know, that he 
zalued nat the expoſing of his whole body to hazard, 
$0 he might but have an opportunity to be revenged.” 
NNO; oo, at ſuch time as Tamas Shaw ruled 
Peri; the city of Iſpahan (the metropolis of all Perſia) 
ſurfeiting with luxury, refuſed not only to contribute 
Abaſonably to the king's: occaſions (at that time moleſt- 
ed vrich the Turks and Tartars) but audaciouſſy with- 
Mood his. deſired entrance. A rebellion ſo inſufferable 
as made him ſwear a revenge ſcarce to be paralleled. 
«With fury he aſſaults, in a tage enters it, ſiring a great 
part, aud in an hoſtile ſeverity pillaging each houſe: 
and, to conclude, regarding neither the outeries of old 
men, weak women, nor innocent children, in two days 
he made beadleſs three hundred thouſand!: of thoſe 
Iſpahanians: and, from 'Tamerlane's rigid example 


at Damaſcus, erected a trophy (a pill of that head 
as a meryorial of their difloyalty: and his bitter revenge 
MEMORABLE is the example of Johaynes Gualt . 
bertes, a knight of Florence; who, returning ont ef 
the field into the city, attended with'a" numerous ret. 
inue, met with that very perſon who, hot · VDUng before, 
had killed his only brother ; nor could the other ns 
him, Johannes preſently drew his ſword, that 
one blow he might revenge the death of his: brother 
When the other, falling proſtrate on the ground dt his 
feet, humbly beſought him, for the ſake of the crucified 
Saviour, to ſpare his life. Johanfes, ſuppreſſih hid 
anger, let him depart; and offered up his fWordy drawn 
as it was, before the image of Chriſt ervcified, in the 
next church he came too. 
THERE was ar uncivil fellow, that did ndthing/all 
the day long but rail againſt Perictes, the famous: the 
nian, in the market: place, and beftie all the people 
and though fie was at that time the public 1 
yet he kes ede de all the while & pmched 
undry matters of importance, till the night came 


and then with a ſober pace towards Hs IM 


houſe, this valet following him alt with aboſe. 
Pericles, when he came to his' houfey® it being dark, 
called to his ſervants to light the fellow home. 
AMILCAR, General of the Carthaginians,” after 
gaining ſeveral battles, was enviouſſy decuſed, as if he 
Sen e to eſtabliſh the ſole ſovereignty in himſelf, 
and was put to death, his brother Giſcon was forced 
into exile, and all his goods'confiſcated:: After which, 
the Carthagmians made uſe of ſeveral: Generals but 
finding themſelves to be ſhamefully beaten;” and redu- 
ced to an extreme hazard Of ſervitude, they recalled - 
Giſcon from his baniſhment, and having intruſted him 
with the ſupreme commas dan alt military affairs, they 
put into his Hands all his and his brother's enemies, 6 
5 be 'Blpolea of and puniſhed at his pleaſure. Giſcun 
cauſed them all to be bound, and, in the fight of the 
people, commanded them all to lie proſtrate on the 
round: which done, with à quick foot he-paiſed. . 


36 REVEN OR. 
2 ow all three times, treading upon each of their 

have now (ſajd he) a ſu revenge rhe 
he —— of my brother.“ Upon ih he 
cilmiſſed them all; ſaying, “ I bave not rendered & evil 
for evil, but good for evil, 

A CERTAIN, jeweller had ſold the wife of Galic- 
nus the Emperor countexfeit glaſs gems for true ones, 
The empreſs, being told of the cheat, requeſted that 
he might have due puniſhment, The emperor, hav- 

ing heard the complaint of his wife, commands the 
man to be dragged from his preſence, and that he 
ſkbuld be expoſed to a lion to be torn in pieces; but, 
while. the impoſtor fearfully, and the people greedily 
tapected that ſome fierce and terrible lion ſhould be 
let out of his den to devour him, the head of a man 
uppcared from the den, and, by the emperor's” order, 
proclaimed - theſe words: «, He has played the cheat, 
and now he has cheated himſelf,” 

: WHEN the Duke of Alva was in Bruſtels, ot the 
; beginning of the tymults in the Netherlands, he had 

at down before Hulſt in Flanders; and there was a 
Provoſt Mar his army who was a favourite of 

His, and this 1 had put ſome to death by fecret 
Lormiſſion from the duke. There was one Captain 
bored in the atmy, who was an intimate friend of the 

$3 and one evening late he went to the Captain's 
tent, * throught with him a coufeſſor and an execu- 
tioner, as it was his cuſtom. He told the Captain he 
was come to ezecute his excellency's contention; and 
marſhal law upon him. The Captain ſtarted up ſud- 
denly, his hair ſtanding upright, and, being ſtruck- with 
amazement, aſked. him, Wherein have I offended 
the Duke :“ The Provoſt anſwered, „Sir, I am not 
to expeſtulate the buſineſs with you, but to execute 
eommiſſion: therefgre, I pray, prepare yourſelf, for 
| (there is your ghoſtly father and executioner,” 80 be 
fell on his knees before the prieſt ; and i 5 
and the hangman going io put the halter bench 1 
neck, the Provoſt threw it away, and, breaking inte g 


laughter, told him, ( there was no ſuch thing Wa” 


* „ 


that he had done this to try his courage, how he would 
bear the terror of death.“ The Captain, leoking 
ghaſtly at him, ſaid, „ Then, Sir, get you out of my 
tent, ſor you have done me a very ill offce.“ The 
next morning the ſaid Captain Bolea, though a young 


man of about thirty, had his hair all turned grey, to 


the ſurpriſe of all the world, and the Duke of Alva 
himſelf, who queſtioned him about it; but he would 


confeſs nothing. The next year the duke was recall 


ed; and, in his journey to the court of Spain, he was 
to paſs by Saragoſſa, and this Captain Bolea and the 


Provoſt went along with him as his domeſtics. The 
duke being to repoſe ſome days in Saragoſſa, the young 


old Captain Bolea told him, that there was 2 thing 
in that town worthy to be ſeen byhis excellency, whic 


was a caſſa de loco, a bedlam-houſe, - ſuch: an ons a6 


there, was not the like in Chriſtendom.” * Well (ſaid 


the duke) go and ell the warden I will be chere th 


morrow in the afternoon.” The captain having oh- 


tained this, went to the warden, and told bim ths 


duke's intention; and that the chief 6ccaſion that 
moved him to it was, that he had an waguly Provoſt 
about him, who was ſubject oftentimes 


divers means to cure him, but all would nat do, theres 


fore he would try whether keeping him cloſe in bedlam 
for ſome days would do him any good. The next 7 + 


the duke came, with a ruffling train of captains afte 


him, among whom was the faid Provoſt very ſhining | 
and fine. Being entered into the houſe about the | 
duke's perſon, Captain Bolea told the warden, point- 
ing to the Provoſt, „That's the man.” The warden 
took him aſide into a dark lobby, where he had placed 
ſome of his men, who muffled hit with his cloak, _ 
' ſeized upon his ſword, arid hurried him down into 4 
dungeon, The Provoſt had lain there two nights ind 


a day ; and afterwards it happened that's gentleman 


coming out of curioſity to ſce the houſe,” pecped into s 
ſmall prate where the Provoſt was. The Provoſt con- 
jured him as he was a Chriſtian to go and tell the duks © 


* 
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188 REVIN OE. 
of Alva his Provoſt was there confiried;. nor could he 
te Why. The gentleman did his errand : and 
the duke, being aſtoniſhed, ſent for, the warden with 
his priſoner. The warden brought the Provoſt in 
„ full of ſtrawz and feathers, madman- like, be- 
fore the duke ; Who at the fight of him burſting into 
 kwughter, afked the warden why he had made him priſ- 
oner;” „Sir (ſaid the warden) it was by virtue of 
dur excellency's commiſſion, brought me by Captain 
lea.“ Bolea ſtepped forth and told the duke, 
Bir, ydu have aſked me oft how theſe; hairs of n. ine 
grew ſo ſulldenly grey: I have not revealed it to any 
ful breathing ; but now I'll tell your excellency; and 
o related the paſſage in Flanders; and added, © 1 have 
been ever fince. beating my brains to know how to get 
un equal revenge of him, for making me old before 
ny time“ The duke was fo well pleaſed with the 
ſtory and the wittineſs of the revenge, that he made 
illem both. friends: aud the gentleman who told me 
this paſſage, ſaid, that the ſaid, Captain Bolea is now 
alive, and could not be leſs than ninety years of age. 
AN aſtrologer'- predicted the death of King Henry 
the Seventh fuch a year. The king ſent for him, and 
&afked if he could tell fortunes. He ſaid, , Yes.” The 
Ling then aſked if he did forefee ſome imminent dan- 
ger that much about that time ſhould hang over his 
pwn head. He ſaid „No.“ © Then (ſaid the king) 
thou art a fooliſh figure-caſter, and Jam more ſkilful 
than thou; for as oon as I ſaw thee I inſtantly pro- 
pbeſied that thou ſhouldſt be in priſon before night, 
which thou-ſhalt find true,” and ſent him thither. He 
had not been long in cuſtody before the king ſent for 
him aphin, to know whether be could caſt a figure to 
know how long he ſhould be in priſon. He ſtill anſ- 
weted No.“ Then (ſaid the king) thou; art an 
illicerate fellow, that canſt not foretel either good or 
bad that ſhall-befal thyſelf : therefore I will conclude 
chou canſt not tell of mine; and ſo ſet him at liberty, 
ARCADIUS, an Argive, never gave over.reyilin 
King Philip of Macedon, abuſing him with f 
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erde was afferwards' ſeen in Macedonia. Tes 


the friends and cburtiets of King Philip gave Him ihfors 


tnatiort thereof, mic vfnig him to inttict ſoms ſevere 
niſhment u upon Mm, nd in no caſei ſuſfer him to 
ä Relpe his Mands. [Bat Philip; on this contra, - havitn 
this et 4 his p., ike gently unte (2a 
hit! conrteouly” und? FImüg art; rye ie toy. his 
lodgings gifts aud fpreferits, ard io fent him ae in 
fee EE he commanded: 8 
whb 10 Tnciced Him againff him] to dufte What 
this man gave olit of Pim amongſt the Greeks. 7 
made, report again, ahd' told him'thathe rr en 
flew Man, anf ceaſeil not to ſpeak wonderful tings in 
the praiſe of hi. Lock you chüu (Haid PRIN ants 
tlem) am not L x better phyſician" than all yow? And am 
not I "more killed in the cure of 4 fou-mouthed fellow 
than the beſt of you. £ tt f at 2 IOC 189.1 bh< 38+ 


"""ALIVERDY, geile allume of tlie arme of Abbas 


the Great, King of Perfia,/and his prime tliniſter, was 


as good 'a\ general, ind 5e able 3 Feilen arts wad | 


Fa in the en acity of a court From the con- 
ſerehity of his countenance, it was N that 
nothing could ruffle the calmneſs of kis heart; 304 


virtue diſplæyed itſelf in him ſs gracefully and ſo nur. 


ally, that it was ſuppoſed to be the eſfe his hs 1125 
er. An extraotdinary incident made the wor! 
568 him 70170 and place hinfin the rank he dete 
On& dax, as he was ſhul up in his elbket, beſbosang 

n of ſtate the hours Which other men devote 

fleep, a courier; quite out of breath, came in, and told 

Kim chat an Armenian, followed by a poſſe of friends 
ad in the night fur prized his palace at Amanddbeg 


MRS! hes of bits wife aid children, doubtleſs al} 
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of then had not the ae che fitlt 


oy ht was over; inade heat agaipſt him. The courier 
added, that a bloody fcirmiſh enſued, in which his ſer- 


vants had the Lara at' laſt; that that. the! Armenian 8 


friends were all kill upon the. ſpot, but that their 


leader was taken alive. «1 thank thee, Offali,” (the 
propet moſt revered dy the Perſlaus next to Mahomet) 
cried” Aliverdi, ©« for affording me the means to revenge 
ſo enormous an attempt. What whilſt I make a 


lcriſico of my days and my tepoſe to the good of Perſiaʒ 


while, through my gates and toils, the meaneſt Perſian 

ſubje ck liyes ſecure from injuſtice and violence, ſhall Lan 

audacious ſtranger come to injure me in what. is moſt 

dear to me Let him be thrown into a dungeon, 

x a quantity; of wretched food Ci cient to ls 
for the torments to. which I deſtine him,“ The 


courier withdrew, charged with theſe orders to them 
Who had the Armenian in cuſtody. 


ri But Aliverdi, growing cool againycried, out: „What 
is it, O God, that I have done |, is it thug I maintain 
the glory of ſo many years ? Shall. ene ſingle moment 
eclipſe all my. virtue j That ſtranger has cruelly pro- 


voked me; but What impelled him to it? No man 


cotnmits evil merely for the pleaſure of doing it: there 


is always a motive, which baader, or prejudice preſents 


to us under the maſk of equity; and it muſt needs be 
ſome motive of this kind that linded the Armenian to 
the dreadful conſequences of his Spe Doubtleſs 1 
muſt have injured the wretch.”;. .. 

He diſpatches immediately an en to Amandabat, 


s with an order under his/own; hand, not to make the 


iſoner feel any other hardſhip. than the privation of 
berey y. Tranquil after this act of moderation, he 
applied himſelf again to public buſinefs, till, he ſhopld 
have leiſure to ſſift this particular caſe to the bottom, 
From tho ſtrict, inquiries he-ordered, to be made, he 
learned that one of his inferior- officers had done 9 


-  ganfiderable damage to the Armenian, conicaring the | 
- mediocrity of his fortune; and that he himſelf had 


Achsel the complaints brought againk him. dr 


k 


— A 


this. diſcovery, he called for the Armenian, whoſe 
countenance expreſſed more confuſion than terror, and 
paſſed this ſentence upon him: N 


« Vindictive ſtranger, there were ſome grounds for 


thy reſentment; thou didſt think I had juſtly incurred 
thy hatred ; I forgive thee the injury thou'h»F.done to 
me. But thou haſt carried thy vengeance to exceſs ; 


thou haſt attacked a man whom thou oughteſt toreſpect; 


nay, thou haſt attempted to make thy vengeanee f 
upon innocent heads, and therefore I ought to puniſn 


thee. Go then and reflect in ſolitude on the wretched- 
neſs of a man that gives full ſwing to his paſhong. 


Thy puniſhment, which juſtice requires of me, wilt be 
ſufficiently tempered by my clemency ; and thy repen- 
tance may permit me to ſhorten the term.“ Ws ay 

'THE citizens of Privernum having ſuſtained ſeveral 
obſtinate wars againſt the Roman republic, were obli- 
ged at laſt to ſhut themſelves up within the walls of 
their town. Reduced to the laſt extremity, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome for negociating a peace. The 
ſenate having demanded what chaſtiſement they deſer- 
red in their own opinion: That (anſwered they) 
which men deſerve who have ſtrained every 'nerve to 
preſerve their liberty, that precious gift received from 
heir forefathers.” But, replied the conſul, if Rome 
give you peace, may ſhe expect that hereafter you will 
religiouſly obſerve it ? & Yes (ſaid the ambaſſadors) if 
he conditions be juſt and equal, ſo as not to make us 


ot that the neceſſity which makes us accept of it ta- 
lay will make us obſerve it to-morrow,” ſenate 


onour of being Roman citizens. 


REVENGE 201. 


bluſh. But if you give us a diſgraceful peace, hope 


ere charmed with the behaviour of theſe ambaſſadors; 
nd judged rightly; that enemies who preſerve their 
ourage in the greateſt adverſity were worthy of the 


| 
' 
. 
' 
| 
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SENTIMENTS. 


Flagge ever wait on virtaous deeds i. 
And though a late, a ſure reward ſucceeds 


IRTUE is the ſareſt foundation both of reputa- 
tion and fortune; and the firſt ſtep to "great- 


__ nels is to be honeſt, 


He'that would govern his actions by the avs of 


virtue, muſt keep guilt from the receſſes of his heart, 


and remember, that the pleaſures of fancy, and the 
emotions of defire, are more dangerous as they arc 


more hidden, ſince they eſcape the awe. of obſervation, 


and operate equally in every ſituation, without the 


concurrence of external opportunities. 


He who defires no virtue in his companion, has no 
virtue in himſelf. 

Many men miſtake the love for the practice of vir- 
due, and are not ſo much good men as the friends of 
goodneſs, | . 

Virtue is moſt n in that tate which ak it 
moſt difficult. 

To dread no eye, and to ſuſpect no tongue, is the 


great prerogative of mnocence z an exemption granted 


ny. to invariable virtue. 
irtue has ſuch a peculiar beauty and comelineſs, 
that even men of the moſt oppoſite character are im- 
pelled to reverence it in others, whatever be their ſta- 
bus Tully very juſtly obſerves, that ( virtue were 
5 in a human form, all men would adore her.” 
irtue is the greateſt ornament to youth; to the 
aged comfortable ; to the poor ſerviceable; to the un- 
fortunate and afflicted a ſure ſupport : ſhe enobles-the 


flave, and exalts nobility, and is the brighteſt gem in | 


oy crown of a ſovereign. 
None but the virtuous dare hope in bad circum- 
ances, Be © ANY 
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In the deepeſt Aiſtrels virtue is nd Wuftrious than 
vice in its . er N 8 


555 
NI. PORTIUS CATO the Elder lived with that 
integrity that though he was fifty times accuſed, he 
was yet ſo many times adjudged innocent; nor did he 
obtain this by favour or wealth, but againſt the favour 
and-riches of almoſt the whole city. His haneſty and 
ſeverity had raiſed him up many enemies, and ak of 
envy, for he ſpared no man, nor was he a friend to any 
who were not fo to the commonwealth. At laſt, be- 
ing accuſed in his old age, he required and obtained, 
that Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus,one of the chiefeſt 
of his enemies; ſhould be appointed for his judge: but 
even he agquitted him, and gave ſentence 4 he was 
innocent. Through this his confident action, he ever 
after lived both in great glory and equal ſecurity. 

TT is faid of King Henry the Sixth of England, that 
he had one immunity peculiar, that no man could ever 
be revenged of him, ſeeing he never offered a man an 
injury: once for all let his confeſſor be heard ſpeak, 

who in ten years confeſſion never found that he had 
ſaid or done any thing for. which he might Juftly be 
enjoined penance. ' -+ 
WHEN the corpſe of Thomas Howard, ſecond Duke 
of Norfolk, was carried to be interred in the Abbey of 
Thetford, Anno 15 24, no perſon could demand of him 
_ groat for debt, or We for any injury done 

him. 

JuIaus DRUSUS, 2 We of the people, had 
an houſe that in many places lay open to the eyes of 
the neighbourhood. There came a workman to kim, 
and told him, that at the price of five talents he would 
ſo alter it, that it ſhould not be liable to that inconve- 
nience. I will give thee ten talents (ſaid he) if thou 
canſt make-my houſe conſpicuous in every room of it, 


that fo all the city may - behold after what manner x $4 . } 


lead mytife.” For he was a man of great temperarice © 


and moderation. * calls him Livius Dean, ng 2 'Y 


* 


1 & 
1 


5 204 * VIRTUE. 
relates the ſtory in ſomewhat a eee manner, 


though to the ſame purpoſe. 

ARISTIDES was the moſt juſt and honeſt dea 
among all the Greeks; and, js reaſon of the glory 
and name he had gained, was in danger of a ten 


years exile, which, from the manner of the ſuffrage, 


the Greeks call Oſtraciſm. While they were now 
giving in their voices, and he himſelf was 7 ae 
ſtanding in thè crowd and throng of the peop 

came one to him, who (not being able to write himſelf) 
. defired him (being next to him) that he would write 
the name of Ariſtides in his ſhell, viz. him that he 
would kave condemned and baniſhed. « Do you 
know him then (ſaid Ariſtides 3) or has he any ways 
injured you ?? Neither (faid the other ;) but this is 
that which vexes me, and therefore I would he were 
condemned, becauſe I hear him called up and down, 
© Ariſtides the juſt or honeſt? Ariſtides too his ſhelly 
and wrote his name in it as he had deſire. 
 SCIPIO NASICA was judged once, by the Senate 
df Rome (and each of thoſe tenators were ſworn to 
ſpeak without paſſion or affection) to be the beſt and 
moſt honeſt man that ever was from the beginning of 
the world ; yet this ſame man, as upright and innocent 
as he was, through the ingratitude of the people, Was 


not ſuffered to die in his own country. 


ASCLEPIODORUS went on a pilgrimage from 
the city of Athens into Syria, and viſited moſt cities 
as he went along. This he undertook, that he might 
obſerye the manners of men, and their way of life. 
His journey I ended, he ſaid, „ that in all his 
perambulation he had not met with more than three 
men that lived with modeſty,and according to the rules 
of honeſty and juſtice.” ' Theſe three were Ilapius a 


. in Antioch; Mares of Laodicea, the moſt 


oneſt man of that age; and Domnius the philoſopher ; 
ſo that it ſhould ſeem Heraclitus had reaſon for his 
tears, who is ſaid to weep as often as he came abroad, 
in conſideration of ſo many thouſands or IE as 
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eſtate, when the ſubſtance {was gone. His wife, who 


or the many great offers ſhe had refuſed for his ſake, 


| VIRTUE. . ag. 
WIEN the Senate of Rome were in debate about 
the election of Cenſor, and that Valerianus was in 
nomination, 'Trebelhus Pollio writes, that the univerſal 
acclamation of the Senators was, „The life of Vale- 
rianus is a cenſorſhip; let him be the judge of us all, 
who is better than all of us: let him judge of the Sen- 
ate who cannot be charged with any erime; let him 
paſs ſentence upon our life, againſt whom nothing is 
to be objected. - Valerianus was almoſt a cenſor from 
his cradle; Valerianus is a cenſor in his whole life: 
a prudent ſenator; modeſt, grave; a friend to 750 
men, an enemy to tyrants; an enemy to the vicious 
but a greater unto vice. We receive this man for our 
cenſor: him we will all imitate: he is the moſt noble 
among us, the beſt in blood, of exemplary life, of ex- 
cellent learning, of choice manners, and the c:ample 
of antiquity.” This was a glorious character of a man 
given by ſo honourable an aſſembly : and yet we fee 
after what manner virtue is ſometimes afflicted in the 
world: this worthy perſon, having attained to the em- 
pire, was unfortunately taken by Sapores, King of 
Perſia, and made his footſtool. 8 
AN eminent citizen, who had lived in good faſhio 
and credit, was, by a train of accidents, and by an una- 
voidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low con- 
dition. 'There is a modeſty uſually attending faultleſs 
erty, which made him rather chooſe to reduce his 


manner of living to his preſent circumſtances, than 


ſolicit his friends, in order to ſupport the ſhow of an 


was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on 
this occaſion with uncommon decency, and never 
appeared ſo amiable in his eyes as now. Inftead of 
upbraiding him with the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 


ſhe redoubled all the inſtances of her affection, while 
her haſband was continually. pouring out his heart to 
her in complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman 
in the-world. He ſometimes came home at a time 
when ſhe did not expect him, and ſurpriged her ian 


% 


200 VIRTUE. | | 
tears; which ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and always, 
put on an air of cheerfulneſs to receive him. To leſſen 
their expence, their eldeſt daughter. (whom I ſhall call 
Amanda) was ſent into the country, to the houſe of an 
honeſt farmer, who had married a ſervant of the fam- 
| ily. This young woman was apprehenſive of the ruin 
; which was approaching, and had privately engaged a 
friend in the neighbourhood to give her an account 

| of what paſſed from time to time in her father's affairs. 
| Amanda was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, 
| _ when the lord of the manor, who often called in at the 
1 Farmer's houſe as he followed his country ſports, fell 
| paſlionately in love with her. He was a man of great 
| generoſity, but from a looſe education, had contracted 
a hearty averſion to marriage. He therefore entertained 
a deſign upon Amanda's virtue; which at preſent he 
thought fit to keep private. 'The innocent creature, 
who never ſuſpected his intentions, was pleaſed with 
his perſon, and, having obſerved his growing paſſion 

; for her, hoped, by ſo advantageous a match, ſhe might 
quickly be in a capacity of ſupporting her impoveriſhed 
relations. One day, as he called to ſee her, he found 
her in tears over a letter ſhe had juſt received from her 
friend; which gave an account that her father had 
lately been ſtripped of every thing by an execution. 
; The lover, who with ſome difficulty found out the cauſe 
1 of her grief, took this occaſion to make her a propoſal. 
a It is impoſſible to expreſs Amanda's confuſion, when 
ſhe found his- pretenfions were not honorable. She 
was now deſerted of all her hopes, and had no power to 
ſpeak, but, ruſhing from him in the utmoſt diſturbance, 
locked herſelf up in her chamber. He immediately 
diſpatched a meſſenger to her father with the ' follow- 
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T have heard of your misfortune, and have offered your 
daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle on her four 
hundred pounds a year, and to lay down the ſum for 
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morning, ſhe wrote to her daughter as follows. 


. 207 
which you are now diftreſfed. I will be ſo ingenuous 


as to tell you, that I do not intend marriage; but if. 


you are wiſe, you-will uſe your authority with her not. 


to be too nice, when ſhe has an opportunity of ſaving 
you and your family, and of making herſelf happy. 
war re er | | Fam, Kc.“ 


This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother; 


ſhe opened and read it with great ſurprize and concern. 


She did not think it proper to explain herſelf to the 
meſſenger; but, deſiring him to call again the next 


« DEARESTH CHILD, 


Your father and I have juſt now received a letter from 
a gentleman who pretends love to you, with a propoſal 
that inſults our misfortunes, and would throw us into a 
lower degree of miſery than any thing which is come 
upon us. How could this barbarous man think, that 
the tendereſt of parents would be tempted to ſupply 
their wants by giving up the beſt of children to infamy 


and ruin ? It is a mean and cruel artifice to make this 
propoſal at a time when he thinks our neceſſities muſt 
compel us to any thing: but we will not eat the 


bread of ſhame ; and therefore we charge thee not 
to think of us, but to avoid the ſnare which is laid for 
thy virtue. Beware of pitying us ; it is not ſo bad 
as you have perhaps been told. All things will yet be 
well, and I ſhall write my child better news. * 


I have been interrupted. I know not how I was 


moved to ſay things would mend, As I was goipg on, 
I was Qtartled by a noiſe of one that knocked at the 
door, and had brought us an unexpected ſupply of a 
debt which has long been owing. O! Iwill now tell 
thee all. It is ſome days I have lived almoſt without 
os ort, having conveyed what little money I could 
ra 1 to your poor father. Thou wilt weep to think 
where he is; yet, be aſſured, he will ſoon be at liberty, 
That cruel letter would have broke his heart; bug Þ 
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have concealed it from him. I have no companion at 
preſent beſides little Fanny, who ſtands watching my 
looks as! write, and is crying for her ſiſter ; ſhe ſays 
the is ſure you are not well, having diſcovered that 
my preſent trouble is about you. But do not think 
that I would thus repeat my ſorrows to grieve thee. 
No; it is to intreat thee not to make them inſupporta- 
ble, by adding what would be worſe than all. Let us 
bear cheerfully an affliction which we have not brought 
on ourſelves, and remember there is a Power who can 
better deliver us out of it than by the loſs of thy inno- 
cence. Heaven preſerve my dear child 


T by affectionate mother 8 


11 The 1 notwithſtanding he promiſed to de- 
liver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſter, 
who, he imagined, would be glad to have an opportu- 
nity of giving it into her hands himſelf. His maſter 
was impatient to know the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and 
therefore broke open the letter privately to ſee the 
contents. He was not a little moved at fo true a pic- 
ture of virtue in diſtreſs ; but at the ſame time was 
infinitely ſurpriſed to find his offers rejected. How- 
ever, he reſolved not to ſuppreſs the letter, but care- 
Fully ſealed it up again, and carried it to Amanda. 
All his endeavours to fee her were in vain, till ſhe was 
-afſured he brought a letter from her mother. He 
would not part with it but upon condition that ſhe 
would read it without leaving the room. While ſhe 
was peruſing it, he fixed his eyes on her face with the 
deepett attention; her concern gave a new ſoſtneſs to 
her beauty, and when ſhe burſt into tears, he could 
no longer refrain from bearing a part in her ſorrow, 
and telling her that he too had read the letter, and 
was rciolved to make reparation for having been the 
occaſon of it. My reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
ſec the ſecond epiltic, which he now. wrote to Awan- 
da's -mother, | | | 


&* 


CENTER e Mapa, ” | = "AP 
I am full of ſhame, and will never forgive myſelf if 
I have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. It 
was far from my intention to add trouble to the afflict- 
ed ; nor could any thing but my being a flranger to 
you have betrayed me into a fault, for which, if J live, 
ſhall endeavour to make you amends as a fon. + You 
cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your daughter: 
nor ſhall be, if any thing can prevent it which is in the 

power of, Mapan, | 1515 

N Your moſt obedient, 

Humble Servant 


This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon aftey 
went up to town himſelf to complete the generous act 
he had now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and afhit- 
ance, Amanda's father was quickly in a condition of 
retrieving his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he 
married Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction 
of having reſtored a worthy family to their former 
proſperity, and of making himſelf happy by an alliance 
tae vittuce. EEE 7 

THE emperors of China elect their wives out of 
their own ſubjects, and, provided they are accompliſhed 
with virtue and beauty, they regard not their eſtate or 
condition. Not only the Chineſe, but every other 
nation pay this due tribute to virtue, except where 
cuſtom and degenerary have totally obliterated all ſenſe 
of rectitude and morality. Ro 1 

LYCURGUS, being queſtioned about the law 
which diſcharged portions to be given to young women, 
ſaid, That in the choice of a wite, merit _ ſhould 
be conſidered; and that the law was made to prevent 
young women being choſen for their riches, or neglect- 
ed for their poverty. A man dehlberating whether he 
ſhould give his daughter in marriage to a man of virtue 
with a ſmall fortune, or to a rich man who was not 
famed for probity, Themiſtocles ſaid, © I would beſtow 
my daughter upon a man without money, rather thay 


upon money withiyat a man.“ 


21 P *VIRTVE. © 
_ VIRTUE and prudence are forcibly. deſcribed by 
King Lemuel in the book of Proverbs. Who can 


nd a vixtuous woman? For her price is far above 


rubies. The heart of her huſband doth ſafely truſt in 


hex ; ſhe will do him 

of her life : ſhe Cooker wool and flax, and worketh 
willingly with her hands; ſhe layeth her hands to the 
ſpindle, and her hands hold the diſtaff. She ſtretcheth 
out her hands to the poor; yea, ſhe reacheth out her 
hands to the needy ; ſhe openeth her mouth with wiſ- 
dom, and in her tongue is the law of kindneſs ; ſhe 
looketh well to the waysof her houſhold, and cateth not 
the bread of idleneſs. Her children rife up and call 
her bleſſed: her huſhand alſo, and he praiſeth ber; 


many daughters have done virtuouſly, but thou excel- 


leſt them all,“ Ko. . 36s 

THERE is not a more illuſtrious or beautiful exe m- 
plc of virtue for the imitatiqn of youth in true or fabu- 
ous hiſtory, than the ſtory of the young Joſeph (vide 
DET as recorded in Geneſis, chap. xxxix. Not 
only that inſtance, but the whole conduct of his life, 
is ſuch an admirable example of wiſdom and virtue, as 
muſt excite. the moſt perfect eſteem and love of his 
character, more than any fiQtitious deſcription that 
ever was yet written. 5 


» * 


IHE honour, influence, and power, of virtue and 
goodneſs is admirably recorded in the book of Job, 
chap. xxix. when in his proſperity. “ O that I were 


as in months paſt, as in the days when God preſerved 


me; whenhis candle ſhined upon my head, and when 


by his light I walked through darkneſs : as 1 was in 

the days of my youth, when the ſecret of God was up- 
on my tabernacle ; when the Almighty was yet with 
me; when my children were about me: when I waſh- 
ed my ſteps with bytter, and the rock poured me ont 
Tivers of oil; when I went out to the gate through the 
city; when I prepared my ſeat in the ſtreet ! The 
young men ſaw me, and hid themſelves ; and the aged 
aroſe and ftood up : the princes refrained talking, and 
laid their hand on their mouth. The nobles held their 


ood, and not evil, all the days 
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peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof of their 
mouth.” When the ear heard me, then it blefled me; 
and when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to me: be- 
cauſe I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, 
and him that had none to help him. The bleſſing of 
him that was ready to periſh came upon me; and I 
cauſed the widow's heart to ſing for joy. I put on 
righteouſneſs, and it clotheU me: my judgment was 
as a robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor: 
and the cauſe which I knew not I ſearched out; and I 
brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the ſpoil 
out of his teeth. Then I ſaid, I ſhall die in my neſt, 
and 1 ſhall ere my days as the ſand. My root 
was ſpread ont by the waters, and the dew lay all night 
upon my branch. . My glory was freſh» in me, and my 


bow was renewed in my hand. Unto me men gave 


ear, and waited, and kept ſilence at my counſel ; after 
my words they ſpake not again'; and my ſpeech drop- 
ped upon them: and they waited for me as for the 
rain; and they opened their mouth wide, as for the 
latter rain. If I laughed on them they believed it 
not; and the light of my countenance- they caſt not 
down. I choſe out their way, and ſat chief, and dwelt 
as a king in the army, as one that comforteth the 
„ ye; + TER 
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Phronifla----4 Character. 
By Dr. WATTS. 
PHRONISSA, when her daughters were little 
children, uſed to ſpend ſome hours daily in the nurſery, 
and taught the young creatures to recite many a pretty. 
paſſage out of the Bible, before thev were capable of 
reading it themſelves ; yet at fx years old they read 
Scriptures with eaſe, and then they rejoiced to find th 
ſame ſtories in Geneſis and iu the Goſpels which theix 


vanced, they were admitted into the beſt converſation, 
and had fuch books put into their hands as might 
acquaint them with the rules of prudence and piety in 
an eaſy and familiar way: the reading the lives of emin- 
ent perſons who were examples of this kind, was one of 
the daily methods ſhe uſed at once to inſtruct. and enter- 
tain them. By ſuch means, and others which ſhe wiſely 
adapted to their advancing age, they had all the khowl- 
edge beſtowed upon them that could be ſuppoſed proper 
for women, and that might render their character 
norable and uſeful in the world, © hog 
Long has Phroniſſa known, that domeſtic virtues are 
the buſineſs and honour of her ſex. Nature and hiſtor 
to aſſure her, that the conduct of the houſhold is 
committed to the women, and the precepts and exam- 
ples of Scripture confirm it. She educated her daugh- 
ters therefore in conſtant acquaintance with all famil 
affairs, and they knew betimes what belonged to the 
proviſions of the table, and the furniture of every room. 
ugh her circumſtances were conſiderable in the 
world, yet, by her own example,ſhe made her children 
know, that a frequent viſit to the kitchen was not 
beneath their ſtate, nor the common menial affairs too 
mean for their notice, that they might*be able here- 
after to manage their own houſe, and not be directed, 
impoſed upon, and perhaps ridiculed by their own 
ſervants. © 4 
hey were initiated early in the ſcience of the needle, 
and were bred up ſkilful in all the plain and flowery 
arts of it; but it was never made a taſk nor a toil to 
them, nor did they waſte their hours in thoſe nice and 
tedious works, which coſt our female anceftors ſeven 
years of their life, and ſtitches without number, To 
render this exerciſe pleaſant, one of them always enters 
tained the company with ſome uſeful author while the 
reſt were at work; every one had freedom and encour- 


agement to ſtart what queſtion ſhe pleaſed, and to make 


anꝑ remarks on the preſent 1 = that reading, work- 
ig, and converſation might 


up the hour wich varts 


in advanced years, and add but little to the virtue, tis 


VIRTUE. | 
ety and delight. Thus, while their hands wete making 
garments for themſzlves or for the poor, their — 1 
were enriched with treaſures of human and divint 
knowledge. T7: | Ding A I nn: er 
At proper ſeaſons the young ladies were inſtructed 
in the gayer accompliſhments of their age: but they 
were taught to eſteem the ſong. and the dance ſame. of 
their meaneſt talents, becauſe they are often forgotten 
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honour, or the happmeſs of life. , (416088 
' 1 Phrbnifla. herſeif was ſprigbtly and active, and ſhe 
abhorred a ſlothful and Iazy humour ; therefore ſhi 
conſtantly found out ſome inviting and agreeable em- 
ployment for her daughters, that they might hate idle» 
neſs as a miſchievous vice, and be trained up to an ative 
and ufaful lie. Yet ſhe. perpetually inſinuated the 
ſuperior delights of 82 tempted them by all 
inviting methods to he love of devout: retirenient. 
Whenſoever ſhe ſecmed to diſtinguiſh them by any 
peculiar favours,it was generally upon ſame new indica- 
tion of early piety; or ſome young practice of a ſelf- 
denying virtue. | Fe. e ets 
They were taught to receive viſits in forms 

to the age ; and though they knew the modes of 'drefs 
ſufficient to ſecure them from any thing aukward or 
unfaſhionable, yet their minds were ſo well furniſhed 
with rich variety, that they had no need to run to thoſe 
Poor and trivial topics, to exclude filence and dulneſs - 
from the drawing- rom. | | 7: 4 
- Here, I muſt publiſh it to their honour; to provoke 
the ſex to imitntion, that though they comported with 
the faſhion in all their ornaments, ſo far as the faſhion 
was modeſt, and could approve itſelf to reaſon or reli> 
gion, yet Phroniſſa would not ſuffer their young jud- 
ments fo far to be impoſed on by euſtom, as that the 
mode ſhould be intirely the meafure of all — 
them. She knew there is ſuch a thing as natural 
mony and agreeableneſs; in the beauties of color and 
ſigure her delicacy of taſte was exquiſite; and Where 
the mode vun counter to vature, though the indulged 
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© her daughters to follow: it in ſome innocent inſtances, 
\ becauſe ſhe loved not to be remarkably ſingular in things 


of indifference; yet, ſne took care always to teach them 
to diſtinguiſh gay folly and affected extravagance from 


natural decenciggÞboth in furniture and in dreſs: Their 
rank in the Mas eminent; but they never ap- 
peared the firlty Kor the higheſt in any new-fangled 
forms of attir y her wiſe example and inſtructions 
the had ſo farmed their minds, as to be able to ſee gar- 
ments more ; gaudy, and even more modiſſ than their 
own, withbut envy or wiſhes. They could? beat to 
cfind:a trimming ſet on a little awry, j or the plait of a 


_ garment ill-difpoſed, without making the whole houſe 


and the day uncafy, and the fun and heavens ſmile * 


f Wem! in vain. 


Phroniſſa taught cen dhe h py art of managing a 
wide with ſome uſefub1 gent: of ;ithe. hour, and 
without offence, If a wr ſcandal! occurred in 


company, it was ſoon diverted or ſuppreſſed. The 


children were charged to ſpeak well of their neighbours 


Aas far as truth would admit, and .tqybe. ſilent as to any 


thing beſides : but when the poor or. the deformed 
were mentioned in diſcourſe, the aged, the lame, ot the 
blind, thoſe objects were handled with the utmoſti ten- 
dernefs.; r could diſpleaſe Phroniſſa more than 


to hear a jeſt thrown upon natural infirmities : ſhe 
thought there was ſomething ſacred in miſery, and it 


was not to be touched with a rude hand. All reproach 
and ſatire of this kind was for ever baniſnhed where ſhe 
vame; and if ever raillery was indulged, vice and wil- 
ful folly were the conſtant ſubjects of it. 

Perſons ef diſtinguiſhed charaQters , ſhe always diſ- 
ainguiſhed i in her reſpect, and trained up her family 
ti pay the ſame civilities. Whenſoever ſhe named her 
own sur ents, it was with high veneration and love, 


reby ſhe naturally led her children to give due 


2 to all their ſuperior relatives. 
Though it is the faſhion of the age to laugh at the 


. prieſthood i in all forms, and to teach every boy to ſcolf 
at a miniſter, Phroniſſa paid double honours to them 
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who labonred in the word and doctrine, when thes 


petſonal behaviour upheld the dignity of their office 5 
for ſhe was perſuaded St. Paul was a better director 
than the gay gentlenien of the mode. Belles, ſhe 


wiſely conſidered that a contempt of their perſons  ' 


would neceſſarily bring with it a. contempt of all their 


miniſtrations : and then ſhe might carry her daughters 


to the church as much as ſhe pleaſed; but preaching 
and praying, and all ſacred things, would grow deſpi- 


cable and uſeleſs, when they had firſt learned to make 


4 jeſt of the preacher. _ an 
\ At are theſe young ladies always confined x hangs 
Are they never ſuffered to ſee the world 2 Les, an 

ſometimes without the guard of a mother too; though 
Phroniſſa is ſo well beloved by her children, that they 


would very ſeldom chooſe to go without her. Their 


ſouls were inlaid betimes with the principles of virtue 
anc p P : 


and prudence ; theſe ae. their conſtant guard; nor do 


they ever wiſh to make a viſit where their mother has 
reaſon to ſuſpeC their ſafet r. : 

They have freedom given them in all the common 
affairs of life to chooſe for themſelves ; but they take 
pleaſure, for the moſt part, in referring the choice back 
again to their feniors. Phroniſſa has managed the 
teſtraint of their younger years with ſo much reaſon 
and love, that they have ſeemed all their lives to know 
nothing but liberty; an admonition of their parents 


meets with cheerful compliance, and is never debated. 


A wiſh or deſire has the ſame power over them now, 
as a command had in their infancy and childhogd;z for 


the command was ever dreſſed in the ſofteſt language 
of authority, and this made every act of obedience a 


delight, till it became an habitual pleaſure. 


In ſhort,they have been educated with ſuch diſcretions 8 


tenderneſs, and piety, as have laid à foundation to 


make them happy and uſeful in the ring age: their 


parents with pleaſure view the growing proſpect, and 


return daily thanks to Almighty God, whoſe bleſſing 


has attended their watchful cares, and has thus far 
anſwered their moſt fervent devotions. RET. 
9 " Fea. | 
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